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GENERAL PREFACE. 



Thexb is no' emploTQueiit more tiresoiiM and dull 
than the begiaain^ of learning to read, and idthoiigk 
fev of us can recollect the days when we first kamt 
oMr letters^ or began to pot then together^ yet we 
may remember the time perhaps, when, though we 
iXMild tell the words in an easy book, with no great 
trouble^ we could not put them so together as to make 
fiente of them, and be aUe to trarel, as it were, with 
the person who wrote the book, through all the scenes 
to which he widies to t^ his reader. 

Now it would be very well for us to divide the 
world of readers into several classes, and for each of 
you, my little people, to ask yourselves which is the 
clase to whieii you belong? 
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The first of these classes contains only babies and 
dunces, or perhaps some poor grown up people, who 
have not had the advantage of learning when they 
were children ; these people find it very difficult to 
make out the words in a book, and if you were to ask 
them, they would perhaps say, it is proper to learn to 
read, but reading is a most tiresome stupid thing. 
If you do not love reading, I much fear that if you 
are not a baby, or an old person who has not .had the 
opportunity of learning when he was a child, that 
you are a dunce, which is a name I trust you will 
endeavour to" lose as soon as possible. 

The second of these classes contains people who 
can read the words of a book easily, but who can not 
go with the writer of the book where he would have 
them go ; such people put no sense to the words 
which they read, and if they are asked to read loud, 
think of nothing else but of pronouncing the words 
as they are written, and keeping their stops, &c. ; 
to such people reading is a wearisome task, and if 
they dared to tell what they thought, they would 
say, we hate the sight of a book. Do you belong to 
this second class of readers, my young friend ? If 
you do, you must keep out of my way, for I should 
not like to call you stupid. 

The third class of readers are those who try to 
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understand what tbey read, and these are the people 
for whom my book is intended ; and it is to be so 
oontriTedy that if any little reader thoroughly under, 
stands my first story, which is rery easy, he will be 
aUe to understand the second, and that will help him 
on to the third, till, by degrees, the hardest story in 
the book will be quite plain to him ; and he will then 
be fit for harder books, and will come in time to take 
in and lore those difficult books which old people 
like. 

My third class, then, consists of people who under- 
stand what they read, and can go with the person 
who writes, whererer he wishes to take them. 

If you were to ask a person of the third class, whe- 
tfaer he liked reading, he would say. Yes, rery, very 
much ; it is my greatest pleasure. 

But perhaps you will ask, what is meant by going 
with the person who writes wherever he wishes to 
take you ? 

I will tell you what I mean : in my first story of 
the Red Shoes, the writer wishes to take you first to 
the grandmother's house, and to understand what 
sort of house it is, and what sort of garden, and to 
know what kind of old lady the grandmother is, and 
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what sort of person the little girl is ; sd that these 
things and people should be before you^ just as if jou 
could see them with yonf own eyes ; and then she 
wonld have you to go with her to the school^ and see 
all the people there^ and understand what they are 
Hke^ and how they live ; this is what is called going 
with a writer wherever that writer wishes to take 
you; and when a person can thus travel with a 
book, he has many pleasures which people who can not 
read know nothing about^ and instead of wanting a 
carriage and horses to take him. a journey to a long 
distance, or a ship to carry him over the water to 
foreign lands, he has nothing to do but to go to his 
book-case, and take out a book, which will carry him 
to these distant places, and set him down in the midst 
of scenes and countries iar away, as safely as if he 
were riding on the tapestry of the Prince in the 
fairy tale : from hia books iilso he may learn all that 
history can tell of what has been done in the world 
since the beginning of time, and all that can be known 
of the works of God in the natural world ; and all this 
without going out of his own house, or even leaving 
his room, should he be in bad health, and with very 
little expence, and without tro«d)ling any body. 

These are some, of the advantages of learning to 
read ; but these are the smallest, and of least value, 
and indeed hardly worth a thought in comparison of 



thoM which we may gel through readiog the woi4 
of God. Have you efer thought^ my youag frieoil, 
of the goodneas of our heaToaly Father in tendiDg 
the Lord the Spirit so to inspire the mioda of the 
prophets and apostles, that they should he eoahled to 
prepare for us a hook which contains all things which 
are necessary for us to know? fiut as there are 
three sorts of readers of common hooks, so there are 
as many sorts of readers of the Bible: there is the 
first sort, to whom it is hard to make out the words ; 
and there is the second sort, who only understand the 
natural sense of the holy book ; and there is the third 
sort, who are taught by God the Spirit to understand 
many of those things in the word of (rod, which are 
hidden from other people. 

If you, my friends, belong to the third kind of 
Bible readers, you will find that the books which men 
write are good, if they agree with the Bible, and are 
bad, if they do not agree with the Bible ; that is, if 
any book upholds that which the word of God con- 
demns, it is a bad book ; but if it asserts that nothing 
is right but what pleases God, it is a good book. 
When I was a child there were no religious books for 
children but sermons ; sermons are very good things, 
and grown up people like them very much ; but the 
children in these^days ought to be very much obliged 
to those kind good people who have provided so many 
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pleasant stories^ to shew bow the word and Spirit 
work in the hearts of children and young people, to 
compel them to bring forth the fruits of righteousness 
and true holiness. 

And now, my young reader, having given you a 
touchstone wherewith to try whether my stories are 
dross, or agreeable to the nature of th'e pure gold of 
the Holy Scriptures, I shall say no more, but leave 
you to go on with my first story. 
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THE RED MOROCCO SHOES. 



When my little reader understands the title of this 
stMry, she will perhaps be able to say, I once bad a 
pair of red shoes* but I do not think that any body 
could write a story about them, though, I dare sajr, 
they were quite as pretty as those mentioned in this 
book. Well then^ you shall read this story, and we 
can talk about your red shoes when we naye done 
with mine. 

My name is Elizabeth, and I lived with my grand- 
mamma when I was a very little girl ; for my poor 
papa and mamma died before I can remember any 
thing. 

My dear grandmamma was yery kind to me, per- 
haps she indulged me too much; but as her eyes 
were not good, and she could not teach me herself, 
she sent me to school. Every morning her maid 
Sally took me at eight o'clock, and fetched me home 
again at five in the evening* for I slept at home. 
There were many children at that school, but I do 
not remember any of them with much pleasure ex- 
cepting one. This was a little girl about my own 
age. I will tell you how it was when I saw her first ; 
but, first, I mu»t say that this little girl was called 
Lily, because she was so very fair. 
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Lily was an orphan like myself, that is, she had 
no father or mother, nor had she a kind grand- 
mamma to give her presents as I had. She came to 
the school a little While after I went there, and she 
lived with our governess for many years afterwards, 
and the governess loved her very much, and was like 
a mamma to her* 

But I remember very well the day that Lily came ; 
it was during our play hours ; and we bad been taken 
out to gather flowers in the fields — sweet violets, and 
cowslips, and primroses — and when we came back, and 
were passing through the gate into the garden, we 
saw our governess waiting at the hall door. She led 
the way up into our pleasant school-room, and there 
I 8B.W a \ht\t girl standing by the witidow, whose fkce 
was quite new to me. She was dressed in whit^, and 
was very fair> and had light hair whieb curled very 
prettily. Our kind governess led her to us, and told 
us to kiss her, because she was to become as a sister 
to us, and we were to call her Lily. We obeyed our 
governess, and the little stranger soon became so easy 
with us, that a short time afterwards she had fbrgot. 
ten that she was with new people, and was amusing 
herself with a tabby cat which lay with her kitten in 
a basket placed in a corner of the room. 

Every body but myself liked Lily from the first 
moment, because she was a humble, civil, little girl ; 
but I was jealous of her, and feared that she would be 
a greater favourite than I was. 

When Sally came to take me home, I told her that 
Lilv was come, and that I thought I did not like her. 
Sally only laughed at this, ^he did not tell me that 
I ought to seek to be enabled by the Lord the Spirit 
to love every body, for the Bible says, " Little chil- 
dren, love one another." The next day Lily began 
to learn lessons with us, and for some time I did not 
think much about her. 
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One ereniog wbilst we were workiDg, and eur 
govemeas was telfiog ut e vUtty, Bally arrifed ; ibe 
broQght a small parcel for me, and a note to our 
goreraess ; the parcel was tied with striogt, and we 
found it difficult to undo ; and then we had two or 
three sheets of brown paper to take off; and at length 
being opened, I found it oontaiaed a lew presents 
from one of my aants. There were one or two story 
books, some clothes for my doll, and, in the middle of 
aD^ a pair of red morocco shoes ; with these last I was 
so much pleased that, seating myself on a chair, I 
made Sally untie my black shoesi and, kicking thiem 
across the room, I said aloud thai I would walk home 
in my pretty new red shoes ; and at the same time I 
jumpea from mv seat, and holding up my frock, I 
walked up and down the room to new them off be- 
fore my scbooLiellows. Our goTorness suddenly 
stopped me, by telling us to be silent, for she had 
good news Tor us. " Elisabeth's grandmammat" she 
said, " has sent to in?ite us all to drink tea with her 
next Tuesday evening, and after tea, you, my little 
mies, are to plav in the garden ; shall 1 say yes, my 
little girls, or shall I say no ?" 

We all screamed at once—-'' Oh I pray let us go, 
dear gOTerness ; we will be so rery, Tery good, if you 
will let us go !" and little LUy in her joy jumped up 
and down the room. 

'< Well, Mistress Sally," said our goTerness, " no 
more lessons will be done tOb-day ; but will you hare 
the goodness to tell your lady, that we hope to aoospt 
her kind invitation for Tuesday next, exactly at the 
hour she mentiooed in her note. We will not now de- 
tain you any longer; Miss Elizabeth's bonnet and 
cloak shall be brought and put on here." In a few 
minutes I was on my way home with Sally, jumping 
and skipping with joy.. 

** Ob, it will be so pleasant, Sally I" I said. 
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'<<Talce care how you step^ Miss Elizabeth/' replied 
Sally, " for you must wear your red shoes on Tuesday, 
and what a pity it will be if you should get them 
spotted and stained this evening." 

" I will be very careful," I answered ; *' but do you 
think, Sally, that any of the other young ladies will 
wear red shoes on Tuesday ?" 

" I dare say not," replied Sally; " but it is right 
that you should be the best dressed amongst them, 
for you are Mistress's grand-daughter, and a little 
lady." 

This speech pleased me very much. I was quite 
set up, and when I went into my grandmamma's par- 
lour, my rudeness was such that she could not bear it, 
and sent me to bed. 

The next day was Saturday, and, as we always had 
a half holiday on that day, 1 asked the governess if- 
she would give my school-fellows leave to come and 
see my grandmamma's garden, and the arbour where 
we were to drink tea on Tuesday evening ? 

Our governess gave us leave immediately. My 
grandmamma's garden was a very old fashioned one, 
such as you do not often see in these days. There 
was a straight walk, with borders of flowers, from the 
hall door down to a large arbour made of lattice work, 
and covered with honey suckle. When we got into 
the garden we walked down to this arbour, and sate 
in it. Our governess was not with us, but there was 
a teacher, who was not a proper person, because she 
indulged those children whose parents were rich, and 
was cross to those who were in lower circumstances. 
She was also very fond qf talking about fine clothes : 
I suppose that I need not tell you that she was not 
afraid of offending God. So when we were set in the 
arbour, I said, "I am to wear my red shoes on Tues- 
day, and I do not suppose that any body else will 
have red 8|ioes." 
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<' If red shoes are to be the Huhioii on Tuesday 
nigbt/' replied the teacher, ** I think that all your 
little companions must try to follow the ftshion out 
of compliment to you. Miss Elisabeth ; yon alvajra 
look so well and so pretty, that no body can see yon 
with a new thing without wishing to have something 
like it. Young ladies, you must ask your mammas 
and your governess for some red shoes for Tuesday 
night ; you may have as many as you please ready 
made in the shop." 

I will ask mamma, and I will ask my governess, 
said many little voices at once ; we will follow Elisa. 
beth's foshion ; we will all have red shoes. And one 
little girl, called Clara, said, *' If every body is to 
have red shoes, I am sure that I would not be with- 
out a pair for the whole world ; my mamma and my 
papa will be sure to get them for me, and I shall asK 
them when I go home this evening;" for Clara was 
one of those who always slept at home. 

" But look at Lily," said another of the little 
girls, — *' she is crying." 

'<What is the matter, Lily?" I asked, turning 
round and looking her in the foce. 

" Nothing new, dear Elizabeth," she answered in 
a very low voice. 

" What do you cry for then ?" I asked. 

" I was thinking of mamma," she replied, " poor 
mamma. I have no mamma," and as she spoke the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

'' No mamma to give you red shoes," I added, 
though I was half ashamed of what I was sajring, and 
should perhaps have not dared to have said it had 
not the teacher looked smilingly at me ; " well, then, 
you must wear black shoes." 

'' It is not about the shoes I care," replied Lily ; 
" but when every body talked of their mammas it 
made me cry," and the colour of the little girl rose 
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up to her forehead^ aud then she grew pale^ and I 
did DOt see her smile again all that evening, so that 
you would hardly have known the pale and sorrowful 
orphan for the fair little Lily, who a few minutes 
before was so happy and full of joy. 

We did not meet the next day^ because it was 
Sunday ; but on Monday morning when I came into 
the school. room« Clara ran up to me, saying, ^' All 
our class (it was the least class in the school) will 
have red shoes on Tuesday excepting poor Lily." 

"Is Lily vexed?" I asked. I was so wicked that 
I hoped that Clara would say yes ; but she answered, 
'' I do not know ; she has not said any thing about 
it." 

'* It would be very ill-natured for her to be angry," 
I said> " because she cannot have what we have*" I 
tell you all my naughty ways^ my little reader ; I was 
very naughty then ; I was selfi^ and proud ; I had 
no fear of God in my heart. 

Whilst I was talking to Clara, Lily came up. She 
did not look very merry; what had happened on 
Saturday had made her think a great deal of her 
mamma, and her poor mamma had not been dead 
more than a year. 

" Clara has been telling me that our class are all 
to have red shoes on to-morrow, Lilvj" I said ; " have 
you asked our governess for a pair?" 

" No, Eli3al^th," replied the little girl, << because 
I know that she would get me a pair if she thought 
ii right." 

'< Well, then," I answered, *' I suppose that your 
black ones must do ;" and we said no more on the 
subject at that time, as our governess came in. 

I dare say that our good governess could see by 
our faces that there was some thing wrong amongst 
us, though she did not say so ; but she called our 
class round the table, and after we had read a chapter 
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to ber, she spoke to u% about onr hetrts^ telliDg us 
that when our 'first father Adam departed from his 
God by eating the forbidden fruit, sin entered into 
his hearty and that from that time all his children 
had been bom in sin, being proud, and selfish^ and 
cruel^ and having no power to do any good thinff of 
themselres ; and then she told us how God the Fa. 
ther had sent his Son to die for us, and to save oa 
from our sins, and how God the Holy Spirit abides in 
the hearts of the redeemed, making tnem sentle where 
they used to be rough. Kill of lore and pity where 
they used to be unkind, and desirous of gtring hap. 
piness to others where they only used to think of 
pleasing themselves. 

She then knelt down, and prayed that the Hdr 
Spirit might come into our hearts, and fill us wim 
lore and pity for each other. I thought that all she 
said at that time was meant for me, and I felt angry, 
and was sullen all day, though I tried to make my. 
self happy with the thoughts of the next day : but it 
would not do. 

On Tuesday we were to have a whole holiday, and 
our little class agreed to take their dolls in the even, 
ing to my grandmamma's. I therefore went to school 
as usual, and brought my dM, that Clara might help 
me to dress her, and very busy we all were. My 
grandmamma's maid, when she Immght me to school, 
also brought my clothes for the evening, and my 
pretty red shoes with them, that I might have the 
pleasure of walking back with all the rest, and shew, 
ing my fine clothes in the street. 

Now it happened in the morning that I wanted a 
sash for my doll to mateh her coral necklace, and not 
having any ribbon of the colour, I went slily into 
my governess's room, where my clothes were laid 
on the bed, and took one of the red strings out of my 
' shoes. 
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Ab I was bringiDg it back iuto the play room, 
all crumpled up in my hand, Clara, seeing by my 
manner that I had been about ' something I did not 
like to tell, pulled open my hand, and getting hold of 
one corner of the ribbon, she pulled it with all her 
might, and as I would not let it go, we broke it in 
several pieces, on which I threw my doll on the 
ground, screaming with passion. 

Clara was sorry, and Lily came up and would have 
comforted me, but I pushed her from me. The 
teacher, however, being in the room, we were soon 
told to be quiety though she did not enquire the 
cause of the noise. 

At last the clock struck three, and we were called 
to get ready, and my governess's maid, Jane, having 
dressed Lily, called me. '^And now, Miss Eliza- 
beth," she said, '^ come and be dressed, and first your 
shoes ; but you have lost the strings." 

'< Grandmamma will give me a new piece of ribbon," 
I said, ** when I get home." 

^' But, Miss," said Jane, << you must not go with 
your shoe untied." 

<' But I will," I answered, for I was a very naughty 
girl. . 

<* Well,^ said Jane, '< I suppose that I must ask my 
mistress ;*' and she went, but returned immediately, 
saying, that her mistress was sorry she had no ribbon 
of the colour, and she told me to tell you that your 
grandmamma will be displeased if you go without 
your shoes being properly tied. So Miss, she added, 
you must wear your black shoes. 

Oh, what a shrieking and crying did I make, on 
which Jane reproved me, and said I was a naughty, 
spoiled child ; but the good natured little Lily ran to 
her box, and came back the next minute with a small 
piece of red ribbon which she had taken from her 
doll's bonnet. ** Will this do, Jane ?" she said, and. 
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without waiting for an answer, she took up mj uo. 
fortanate shoe, slipped the ribbon into the nolea, and 
kneeling down put it on nay foou ** There," the taidi 
<* that will do, aear £liasabeth, and now you can wear 
your pretty red shoes." 

I could not tell yon how much I felt when I nw 
dear little Lily kneeling at my feet, and tying on my 
shoe. Something rose up to my throat as if it would 
haye choked me, and there was at the same time a 
kind of feeling of shame in my heart, unlike any thing 
I had ever known before. I think that it was then, 
for the Tery first time, that I felt myself to be a aiiu 
ner, and that I would gladly hare changed plaoes 
with little Lily, (though I supposed that she was 
▼ery poor, and lived almost on the bounty of our good 
governess,) if I could only be as humble, and as gentle, 
and as dear to her Saviour, as I felt she was. All 
that my good governess had said to me the day be. 
fore, then came to my mind, and with it a lonffing 
desire to be like those children adopted of GkKI, of 
whom she so often talked to us. But having these 
new and blessed feelings, the first thing I did was to 
get quietly from my chair, and take off my red shoes 
to put on my black ones. 

'< What now, Miss Elizabeth ?" said Jane. 

*' Lily will wear black shoes to-day," I said, ** and 
so will 1." 

It was of no use for Jane to argue with me ; I was 
determined. I put my red shoes into mv bag to 
carry to my grandmamma's, and set out with the rest 
in my black shoes, having my heart so filled with 
many new thoughts, that 1 hardly heard what Clara 
and the rest of our class, said to me upon my strange 
whim, as they called it. 

Our governess went with us, and grandmamma 
received us in the arbour, and there the tea was set 
out. There were two tables— one for the elder per- 
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80116^ and aDOtber for our little class— ^nd I was to 
make tea there in the beautiful set of little t:hipa 
which my grandmamma called mine. My grand- 
mamma was a very kind person ; I loved her very 
much ; but she did not know the evil which is in the 
heart of a little child^ and therefore she indulged me 
more than was good for me ; yet she wished that I 
should fear God, and be a good girl^ as you will sea 
hj and by. 

When the tea was over, before we began to J^ay, a 
large bog was produced, which was laid carefully on 
the table before my grandmamma, who smiled and 
looked about her, and then put her hand within it* 

We were very impatient to see what she would 
bring out when she removed her hand, and were sur«- 
prised to see her produce, one by one, certain little 
paper parcels, directed to each of us by name. Tbeae 
^e handed round, and it would have delighted you to 
iiave seen what pretty things appeared when each 
parcel was unfolded. 

There were embroidered needle books, all furnished 
-with needles, and thimbles, and scissars, and pocket 
books, and dolls' wicker cradles, and dolls' chests q{ 
drawers, and cups, and balls, and pictures, all painted 
and gilt. 

But I wanted much to see what was in Lily's par- 
eel, for the dear little girl was so humble, that when 
my grandmamma put it into her hand, she could 
hardly believe it was for her ; but when she opened 
it, she quite screamed for joy, for it contained a pair 
oi bright red shoes, exactly like mine. And then I 
knew that Lily had been wishing for red shoes, 
though she had been taught that she was never to ask 
or seek for any thing which her governess did not 
think right to give her ; for Lily had been brought 
up in the fear of God, and had been taught, that the 
Holy Spirit would give her strength to be humblfi 
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and contented with those things which her hearenly 
Father thonght righ^ to gire her. 

But I must not forget to say^ that when I opened 
my parcel I found a wautiful coloured picture of a 
little hoy standing by a table, on which a man, who 
seemed to be his father, was planing and earring 
some wood. 

Whilst I was looking at this beautiful picture, my 
grandmamma had got up, and all the rest nad follow, 
ed her, and gone out of tie arbour, excepting my 
goTcmess, but she stood and looked down at me. 

''Who is this pretty boy, goremess?" I said. 

*' That picture represents our Lord Jesus Christ," 
she said, "when living on earth with his mother 
Mary and her husband Joseph ; for scripture says, he 
was then the humblest of little boys, meek and lowly; 
add yet, Elizabeth, he was at tliat time, and ever 
was, and erer shall be, the greatest both in heaven 
aod earth^-^above all principalities. But he became 
man for us, in order tnat, in human flesh he might 
ftt1£l his'Father*s will, and die for us that we might 
Kre. Yon can not now understand all that he has 
done for you ; but if you are brought to love him, 
ou will be a happy child ; you will learn to think 
umbly of yourself; you will be kind and gentle, and 
you will be conformed to his image, and grow in 
favour with God and man." 

At that moment little Lily came up, shewing her 
feet trith her red shoes, like Margery Two Shoes in 
the jienny book • and I jumped up, and threw my 
arms round her neck, begging her to forgive me all 
my pride and wickedness. I then put on my own 
red'shbl^s'; krid We went ^habd and htod to dance to- 
geth^r t»n the green- with the< rest of our companiooe ; 
and from that day Lily was my favourite companion 
and best friend at school ; and those were the happiest 
hours of my early life when I was permitted to be 

B 
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alone with ber, and to talk with her of that dear 
Sa?iour in whom the fatherless find mercy. 

And now^ my little reader, I think you will not 
wonder if I have a pleasant remembrance of my pretty 
red shoes. 



THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY WAY. 



PREFACE. 



Ths Lofty and Lowly Way^ is a story intended for 
yery tittle people, but it contains a lesson which many 
old people might study to advantage. Our blessed 
Saviour says, '< Strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it," Matth. vii. 14.; but this verse has been very 
much misunderstood, and people brmg it forward to 
prove that there are very few saved. 

Now I would wish you to know, my young friends, 
that if it depended on ourselves to find the strait gate 
and narrow way, there would be none of us saved, for 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one. But 
Christ, who is the strait gate, has aforetime found 
those who walk in the lowly way, and he will bring 
them in, and they shall never be thrust out ; for as 
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k is said. Job zxii. 29., ^ When men are cast down, 
then thou shall say. There is lifting up ; and he shall 
■are the humble person." 



Mt dear little children, if you will please to buv this 
Mttle book which I hare written for you, I thinlc you 
will find much amusement in it; and I hope that it 
will be to you a lesson of wisdom, for within this little 
tale is hid a holy moral, by which you will be ad. 
monished, I trust, to learn to loaA wiik ail towUnetg 
and meeknestj £ph. ir. 1, 2. for before deeirueHam the 
heart tf tuan is haughty i and before honour ii hu- 
fnUUy^ Pror. xriii. 12. 

I bought this lesson when I was very young, in 
a way which cost me little more than a torn frock, 
a spoilt bonnet, and a few tears ; and surely it was 
cheaply purchased, for how many bare bought it at 
the cost of all the happiness of their liyes on earth. 

'But to tell my little story :«»My father and mother 
were humble people, living in a small cottage, in a 
certain meadow, called, in that country, the cowslip 
meadow, by reason of the multitude of cowslips witn 
which the pasture abounded. My parents were not, 
however, wnolly dependant on their own labour; that 
is, they had a little money of their own, and the house 
we lived in, and a field in which they kept a cow, 
with a verj large garden ; and my father was fully 
employed in his garden, whilst my mother took care 
of the house, and of her little ones. 

There were five of us: — ^Edward was the eldest; 
then came Alice ; I was only one year younger than 
Alice — ^my name is Kitty ; and then came little 
Emmy; the youngest child was Thomas, who was 
yet a baby when I was between eight and nine years 
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of age^ at which time the thing happened which I am 
about to relate. 

It was on the morning of pld May-day, at the time 
when cuckoos sing, and the hedges are white with 
hawthorn, and the new leaves are of a tender green, 
and the air is filled with the sweet smell of many 
ilowers, that oar dear parents informed us that thev 
were to be. out all day. *' Wei are going/* they saidf, 
" to see our old aunt and uncle, who live three miles 
distant, and we shall carry little Thomas, with us ; 
and: the. rest of .you>.our little ones^ may walk to 
grandmother'3. She always has- a joint of meat and 
a pudding f>n old JVIay.day, and she will be looking 
for some of us ; and you must carry with you a pot 
of fresh butter, and a bundle of rhubarb, a few new 
laid eggs, and a white cake." 

Then we were Washed and combed;, and. Edward 
had a cleap shirt put on, and his Sunday jacket, and 
we three little girls had our new strawberry irocks, 
which our grandmother had given us at Easter, and our 
green silk bonnets and tippets, lined with pilik, and 
our white mittens ; and then our dear parents kissed 
us, and set us off, saying, '< My little ones, you know 
the way : it lies under the hills, and you have only a 
mile and a half .to walk, and be sure you return Again 
by eight o'clock-" ... 

Now, I have told you that GUI' father's hou^e stood 
in a meadowi through which, ran a. brook, of fresh 
cold water; and when the brook left that. meadow, it 
ran a long way under a high woody bank. The.sides 
of that bank were, very steep, and very, often, when it 
was shady and pleasant under that bank by the brook. 
It was very hot^ and .sometimes very windy, on the 
top and on the sides of the hill. . There was a way to 
our grandmother's along the top of the bank, but it 
was some way about; and there was a way also at 
the bottom of the bank, winding along by the side of 
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the brook^ and that was the eaaiest and pleasantett 
way. There was no blustering wind« or soorchiog 
sm-beams, ori that lo#ly pvth, and maoj a pteasaot 
resting place, where any one might sit and bear the 
hoM sing, and the waters ripple ; and then at the 
end of this path, jast where it opened out upon the 
tompike road, was the gate' into our grandmother's 
garden, and her pleasant cottage ri^ht before one's 
efes, with its thatched roof, and little porch, and 
casement windows. It stood just at the end of the 
high bank which I hare been speaking of, and the 
bank seemed almost to hang over a part of the gar. 
den, for it was very eteep on that side. And very diffi- 
^t both to mount and to descend. 
' You may think how bappjr we were when we set 
out on this scheme, which might bare been so plea, 
sant ; any one might hare heard our merry voices all 
over the meadow. At length we came to the end of 
the meadow, and then we found ourselves just under 
the woody bank, and there were two ways opening 
before us : the one of these was the little path I men. 
tioned before, which passed as far as our grandmo- 
ther's, under the bank, and by the brook ; and the 
other was a very steep way, leading directly up the 
hill, by long steps cut in the stony side of the bank. 
The sun was shining very strongly upon that corner 
of the hill, for it was a very warm day, warmer than 
- it usually is at that time of the year, and the ascent 
was, 'as I before said, very difficult. 

*' Here are two war« to grandmother^s,'* said Ed- 
ward, " Ut us take the one that leads over the hill. 
I love to be in high places, and to hear the wind 
btov, and to look down on every body." 

''High places are tery pleAsant," replied Alice, 
"when our proper way lies Over them." 

<' And does not oiir way lie over those hills now ?" 
said Edward. *' Are we not going to grandmother's, 
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and is not the road over the hills as near as that ah. 
der them ?" 

** It may he so," returned Alice ; " but you must 
remember that little Emmy can not climb up this 
steep bank^ and surely, Edward^ you would not leave 
little Emmy?" 

^'No^ please not to leave me^ brother/' said the 
little one^ and she began to cry. 

*' Do not be afraid^ my Emmy," said Alice; "we 
will not leave you." 

" But, Alice," asked Edward, " What made you 
say that the way over the hills was not our proper 
Way ? Now, I could prove to you that it is quite as 
near as t^e other way ; and the low way is so stupid 
and so dull, with the trees hanging over it all along, 
and nothing to be seen without stretching one's eyes 
and one's neck till they ache. I hate looking up. I 
like always to have the things I want to see below 
me. I like to look down on every thing. I should 
like to live at the top of a high mountain, and to look 
down upon all the world." 

Alice made no answer to this ; but took Emmy's 
hand, as if she were resolved, come what would, to 
hold fast to her little sister. 

" You don't speak, Alice," said Edward, " that is 
just like you. I dare say now, that you do not agree 
with me ; I am sure now, that you would rather go 
creeping along to grandmother's by the brook side, 
than climb the hills, and breathe the fresh air on their 
tops, and look down /from their heights upon all the 
stupid world below. You do not know what pleasure 
is, and where pleasant places are." 

*' I think I do, my dear brother," replied Alice. 
" I think those are the pleasantest places, whether up 
in the clouds, or down m the lowest vallies, where it 
is our duty to be ; and you know the orders which 
our father and mother nave always givej:i us, when 
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we hare gone out together — Hm we are never to 
part; therefore, if little Emmy can not cKnb the 
hills, and we are to keep together, it is rerj plain 
that we must remain in the ralley ; and this being 
the case, we shall be happier in' the ralley than we 
should be upon the hills." 

<' Now, Kitty," said Edward, looldng at me, ** Does 
not Alice speak like a book ? How wise she is ! But 
it does not signify ; up the hill, and orer the hill, I 
will go ; and if you will come with me, we will leare 
Alice to creep along the bottom as quietly and as 
stupidly as she pleases." 

'' That is not right, Edward," replied Alice ; ** it 
is very wrong." But Edward did not hear her, for 
he was climbing up the hill : yet I heard her, and 
heard her also call after me, and remind me that I 
should have hedges and ditches to climb over, and 
that I should tear my frock, and perhaps spoil my 
best bonnet. Edward, however, was shouting to me 
from above, saying, " Never fear ; never fear ; who 
is afraid ? He that fears a fall will never get to the 
top of the ladder. Come on, Kitty, come on ; good 
by, Alice ; good by, Emmy : a pleasant walk to you 
both." 

Edward was very sorry afterwards for having been 
so haughty ; but it was not till he had suffered a 
good deal by his lofty desires ; and Edward is not 
the only one, by many, who has suffered from de- 
siring to be in a lofty path, when his duty lay in that 
which was lowly. 

So Edward mounted first, and I followed ; and 
presently we had reached a high sharp point of the 
hill, where a piece of rock stood out above the bushes, 
which grew here and there in ragged clusters on the 
bank. We scrambled up on the top of this, and there 
looking down, we saw the primrose meadow, and our 
parents' Httle thatched house and pleasant garden. 
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spread at our feet ; we saw our father and mother 
comipg out of the garden gate ; our father was carry- 
ing little Thomas, and our mother waited to lock the 
gate ; and then they turned away, and, passing under 
a liigh hedge, we saw them no more. We looked 
then towards the path in the valley, but could not 
see Emmy and Alice, by reason of the high trees 
which ^hung over the lane : bpt we saw beyond those 
^rei^s, the brook winding away through green fields, 
where many pattle and flocks were feeding quietly, 
a,mid daisies and buttercups, for even "at that distance 
we could discern a sprinkling of yellow and white in 
the rich grass. Far away were many bliie and bright 
high grounds ; but we observed some dark clouds to- 
wards the south, hanging heavily on the top of some 
of these distant liills. 

; " Come on/' said £dward, when he had looked all 
round him once or twice ; '^ high as we are now, we 
must get higher still." And then he shewed me a 
path, worn by the sheep which at times fed on the 
hills, winding upwards to the very highest part of 
the ridge, at one end of which we stood; and a clump 
of firs on a mound, which last seemed to have been 
made by man in old time, on which clump, as my 
brother told me, the clouds often rested in rainy wea- 
ther, hiding the trees entirely from those who looked 
upon them from below. 

" We will go to that clump, Kitty," he said, " and 
then we may almost say that we have been as high 
as the clouds. Come on, come on, then." 

" But look," I said, " there is no shade all the 
way from this piece of rock to the clump, and the sun 
is beating upon it with all its might : we shall be 
quite broiled before we get there." 

" Oh, then," said Edward, " if you mind a little 
heat, you had better run down the side of the hill, 
and creep along the valley after Alice. Yon will soon 
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cmtch SIow.foot; I call ber Slow-foot, because tbe 
deserves tbe name better tban any body I know ; sbe 
had ratber creep along tbe valley witb Emniy^ tban 
ran over tbese bills with me ; and so, Kitty, if vou 
are afraid of a little sun-sbine, away witb you into 
the valley ; you are no company for me." 

" You shall soon see whose company I am fit hr^ 

Edward," I answered ; and without waiting another 

ipinute, I began to run forward along the top of tbe 

bank, which in that place was yerj broad towards tbe 

clump. The ground in that part of the bill was co. 

vered with a sort of short crisp grass, mixed with 

broom, and thyme, and prickly gorse ; and tbe step. 

ping was difficult and slippery, and the sun was beat. 

mug violently down upon us, and I soon became so hot 

-that I was quite uncomfortable, and was oblifled to 

slacken my pace. My brother's hair and face looked 

also as if they had been held oyer a steaming kettle, 

but we were both oi us too proud to complain ; and 

so, after a great deal of labour and toil, we got to the 

mound where grew the fir-trees. 

We were very glad to get into the shade ; and 
finding the trunk of a tree which had been blown 
down, we sat upon it, and were extremely pleased to 
find that we were able to look quite over all the high 
trees on the side of the bank, and to see the whole 
extent of the country beyond, with most of the towns, 
and villages, and farm-houses, which we had ever seen 
or heard of in all our lives, and many others which we 
had never heard of, and which I had never seen before. 
'< How pleasant it is to be so high — to be above 
every bodyl" said Edward; '^I wish every body 
knew where we are, and that we are looking down 
upon them. Our very feet are higher than the spires 
of their churches," he added, whilst he kicked them 
out, as if to shew that there was nothing before him 
high enough to interfere with them. 
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'' But the fir-trees are higher than we are, Ed- 
ward/' I remarked. 

" So they are," he answered ; " don't you think we 
might climb up into one of them?" And thus speak- 
ing, he sprang up, and went round the grove, to see 
if there was any tree which he could climb: but 
whilst we were looking about us, suddenly the air 
became ncery dark, and we heard distant-thunder; at 
the same time a sound of rushing was heard in the 
tops of the trees, and a sort of shaking among the 
branches. 

" Oh ! Edward," I cried, " what is coming ?" Be- 
fore he could answer, a flash of lightning gleamed 
through the grove, and then came another clap of 
thunder, more near, and much louder. 

"Oh! Edward," I cried again, "Oh! that we 
were in the valley, and not in this high place, then 
the lightning would pass over our heads, and do us 
no harm; but it will come, and kill us now; I am 
sure it will kill us ; I am quite sure it will kill us ; 
and then we ought not to have been here ; we know 
that we ought not to have been here ; Alice told us 
that it was our duty not to be here. Oh ! Edward, 
Edward, we shall be killed, indeed we shall." Ano- 
ther flash of lightning, and another clap of thunder 
came, and Edward became as frightened as I was ; 
and, like the children in the old ballad, we knelt 
down, and, lifting np our hands, we confessed our 
sins, and prayed for mercy in the name of Him to 
whom our dear parents had taught us to pray. 

" We will not stay here," said Edward, " we will 
make haste to grandmother's ; but I do not know on 
which side grandmother's is; we are come out of the 
way, I think, to this clump. Did you see grandma, 
ther's, Kitty, when we were sitting upon the trunk 
of the fallen' tree?" 

" I did not look for it," I answered; " I was think- 
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in^ of sometbiDff else; but it ctDDOt be fitr off; I 
liaTe seen this clump from tbe bouse, and it seemed 
bat a little way abore." 

MTe then walked round tbe grove, and, coming to 

the iartbest side, we found tbat tbe bank in tbat dt- 

rection was covered witb tbick busbes, briars, and 

brambles, with low trees, forming a coppice; and 

beyond the coppice we saw the chimnies of a house 

and part of a roof of thatch, lying under the covert of 

tbe nill ; but we did not know the house affain, till 

^re saw a bit of the wall, which was of lath and plaster, 

i^th large black beams ; these were so particular, that 

ive could no longer doubt but that we were very 

near to our grandmother's house; but, though we 

Tvere really very near, we might as well have been 

Tery far off, for there was a deep ditch, and a high 

hedge, and a tangled coppice, and, what was worse than 

all, a very steep precipice, between us and tbe house ; 

for in that coppice was a place in which stones had 

been cut for building houses, and it was a long way 

round to get clear of the coppice and the stone' 

quarry. 

And then the thunder rattled in our ears, and tho 
lightning flashed around us, and the wind bad risen^ 
and blew furiously, and the whole heavens were covered 
with black clouds, the same we had seen in the south, 
when we were at the other end of tbe hill ; and it 
threatened to rain violently every moment, for already 
large drops began to fall, so that we expected in a 
very little time to be wet to the skin ; and then I 
thought of my pretty green silk bonnet and tippet ; 
and, oh ! how did I wish that I had followed Alice 
in the lowly way ; for I doubted not but that, by this 
time, she and little Emmy were safe under our 
grandmother's roof, for there had past more than 
time enough even for little Emmy to have made the 
jouFDey. 
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But there was no time to be lost ; we ran down 
straight to the ditch, and, in trying to jump over it, 
I fell into the middle, and wet myself over my shoes ; 
for a little stream ran at the bottom of the ditch,, and 
though it was but small, yet it just served to rot the 
leaves which fell into the ditch from the hedge ; but 
Edward helped me out of the ditch, and in trying to 
drag me over the hedge, ray poor strawberry frock 
caught in a briar, by which a whole piece was torn 
out of It ; then came the rain pouring down as if from 
a bucket, and in a few minutes all the beauty and 
freshness were gone from my green silk bonnet anid 
tippet. And there was no path in that wood, but we 
had to push our way through briars and brambles ; 
and my poor brother, in trying to help me, got his 
face and hands torn with the bracmbles and thorns, 
till the blood ran fronr^them. 

At length we got through the brambles, and found 
ourselves at the top of the quarry ; and then our grand- 
mother's pleasant house was right before us, down in 
the bottom, fifty feet below us. There was the green 
plot of grass before the house, and the little porch, and 
the garden beyond ; but every thing looked dim atid 
indistinct, because of the rain which was pouring down 
between us and the house. 

And now, as we stood on that high place, what 
would we have given, could we but have found our- 
selves in the lowly path which tve had so lately de- 
spised. Our sorrow was such, that neither of us 
could speak ; but had we cried ever so loud, we could 
not have been heard for the beating of the rain, and 
the rushing of the wind. 

At length, however, the storm passed away. The 
thunder was heard no more, — the lightning had ceas- 
ed, — the wind was still ; — and then Alice, and Emmy, 
and my grandmother, coming out into the porch, saw 
us perched on the top of the precipice. 
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My grmndmotber caHed, '' Stand still ; stay wbere 
you are, and I will send yon help* Stay where you 
are, for heaven's sake ; if you do ont stir, you may be 
dashed to pieces." And the old lady nm in, and the 
next minute the labourer, who helped, her in the 
farm, was seen coming round the house, brinfftng a 
long ladder ; and he set this ladder against a IcSge of 
the quarry, near to where we stood ; and he climbed 
on tne ladder, and lifted me down first, and then he 
helped my brother down, bidding us so on to the 
house ; at the same time calling us naughtjr children, 
for giving so much pain to our grandmother and sisters. 
We walked on to the house, all dripping with wet, 
and plastered with mire ; and when we got into the 
porch, we fell down on our knees before our grandmo- 
ther, and begged pardon. 

" It was all my fault, grandmother," said Edward, 
*'don*t be angry with Kittj; and I hare ^t half^u 
crown and rourpence at home, and I will gire it 
&U to mend Kittjr's frock and her bonnet" And the 
poor boy looked quite pitiful, all covered, as he was, 
with mire and blood. 

^' My boy, may this be a lesson to you, and teach 
you to love the lowly way," replied our kind grand, 
mother ; " for what have you got in the lofty way, 
but pain, and sorrow, and shame. Had you had a 
call of duty to that way, no one could have blamed 
you ; for wherever duty calls, there is honour and 
safety : and let this be a lesson to you through life, 
my children," she added, looking at both of .us; '<be 
content with the lowly way, and be quite sure that 
God is your guide when you quit it for a more lofty 
path." 

Our kind parent then had us into the kitchen, and 
having washed our faces and pur feet, she put us to 
bed, and there we remained till the next day, Alice 
and Emmy having gone home alone. 
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Our father then came for us^ briDgiog our ordinary 
clothes ; and my grandmother was so kind as to put 
a new breadth into my strawberry frock^ and to make 
my bonnet as fresh as ever. 

From that time^ whenever any proud thoughts 
have come into my head^ Edward has always said^ 
" Kitty, remember the Lofty Way." 



THE FATHER'S EYE. 



PREFACE. 



This little story is an allegory, which almost every 
child may understand. Our earthly parents are the 
types or emblems of our heavenly One ; for which . 
reason we are taught to say, ** Our Father, which art 
in heaven :'* and if you will look to the Oalatians, 
chap. iv. 26., you will understand that a kind and 
good mother is the type of the church which is above. 

What love is there so great as that of a tender 
mother for a little baby? yet the holy Bible says, 
that the love of God for his children is greater than 
that of a mother for her baby ; '< Can a woman forget 
her sucking child, that she should not have compas- 
sion on the son of her womb ? yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee," Isaiah xlix. 15. 
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children are safe when they are under the eye of 
A kind and wise father, bat our earthly fitther can 
sot watch us at all times. The eye of our heavenly 
Father is, however, always upon us, and in this oon. 
mats our safety. The Bible says, *' The eyes of the 
I#ord are in erery place, beholding the evil and the 
good," ProT. Z7. 3. 

Bad children like to get out of the reach of their 
earthly Others' eye, and wicked people would be 
glad to get out of the sight of their heayenly Father; 
but it is a rery great blessing to them that they can 
not so do ; for although it is the root of their wicked, 
ness, to think tlieir Creator their enemy, yet his 
watchful eye is ever orer them for good, as will ap. 
pear when the words of Timothy are fulfilled ; ** for 
this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour, who will hare all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth ; for there is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time," 1 Tim. ii. 3—6. 



Whsn we desire to teach little children any difficult 
truths, we are glad to make use of pictures and signs, 
by which to lead them to understand these truths. 
Before a. little baby can speak or know the meaning of 
words, we shew him a rod when he is naughty, and he 
very well understands the sign; a rod in his young eyes 
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is the emblem of chastisement : and ^hen he is good, , 
we give him an apple, or an orange, and this emblem 
is. also understood by him. 

Our duty to God is also taught us in childhood 
under types and emblems. 

Our natural parents are the same to us, in our in. 
fancy, as God and our church are to the believer in 
after life ; and hence the little child who is taught 
to love, honour, and obey his parents, to trust in 
them, and submit wholly to their wills, is as well 
prepared, as sinful man .can be, for that state of de- 
pendence on his heavenly Father, in which all human 
wisdom doih consist. 6tit these are hard words for 
little children, such ai they do not much like \ so I 
will put no more of them in my book, but will hasten 
to tell my story. 

My name is Mary, and I was blessed in having 
the kindest and best of parents. I had one brother, 
a little older than myself, whose name was Robert ; 
and I had a little sister, who was born when I was 
four years of age : we called her Sally, and sometimes 
little Sally ; she was the gentlest baby I ever met 
with, and the darling of the whole house. 

It was a pleasant place where my parents lived, 
far in the country, down narrow lanes, and over steep 
bills, where carriages seldom travelled, and where 
fine ladies were rarely seen, and where people never 
talked about the fashions, or read newspapers : but 
there were pleasant fields .there, and cuckoos, and 
wood-pigeons, and cowslips, and buttercups, and shady 
walks cut through woods, and squirrels and owls in 
hollow trees, and flocks of sheep, and pretty cows 
feeding in quiet meadows; and our father's hoUse, 
too, was very neat, and had a parlour with a nice car- 
pet in it, and a study full of books, although the roof 
of the house was thatched, and the nursery window 
opened out upon the thatch. And our papa and 
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manuM had nothing to do bat to teaeh ai» and to 
lead ns to our God ; and wo were so happy ! sorely 
no little children were erer so happv as we were. 

We had no neighboun bnt a rich gent)enan» who 
iired in a large red houee, aboat a mile off; but wa 
did not tee his house froai our windows, because there 
was a hill between, and a long wood with high tree% 
and at the bottom of the wwd a very deep brook ; 
tliat brook was so deep that we couM aot get over it 
without crossing the wooden bridge in the bottom of 
the coppice, or going two miles round by the milL 

Thin gentleman had two children a little older ilian 
Robert. The eldest was Master Billy, and we 
thought htm very grand, because he had a watch, aad 
sdso a pony to ride on ; and the other was Miss Maria, 
an4 she was as great in our eyes as her brother* be» 
cause s)ie wore silk slips, and feathere in her hat. 
But we did not see mndi of William and Maria, ba- 
cause they went to boarding schools, and I feel quite 
eure that our papa and mamma were not sorry that 
we did not often meet these children. 

Now I could tell you a great deal of the happy way 
in which we spent our time. When we bad done eur 
lessons, we had a number of pleasures, such as little 
children who live in towns can have no notion o& 
Robert made a collection of snail shells-^he would 
not have two exactly alike, and you cannot think 
wl)at a number of difierent coloured snail shells he 
had ; and I used to make little boxes of card for his 
shells, and Sally had all those which Robert did not 
vilue ;— then we had dried flowers and leaves, of such 
various shapes and so beautiful, and our papa gave us 
some old books to keep them in ; — ^then Sally and I 
had each a doll, and Robert used to make ships^ aad 
put sails to them, and give them names ;^«-atta in the 
summer how many happy schemes we had 1 As lons^ 
as I live I shall remember those schemes ; but as 1 
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cannot describe all of them to you, because I shall not 
have room in my little book^ I will tell you of one in 
particular. 

It was the middle of June ; and when we awoke 
one morning we remembered that it was little Sally'd 
birth-day. We got up in haste, and, running to our 
papa' and mamma, we said, *' It is Sally's birth-d'ay, 
aiid the birds are singing, and the sun shining, and 
the flowers smelling very sweet, may we haye a 
scheme?" We always used to call our pleasant days 
in the woods and fields — a scheme. 

" What sort of scheme would you have, my little 
ones?" replied our kind papa; "one with me, or 
one without me ?" 

" Oh, papa," said Robert, ** a scheme with you and 
mamma, if yon please; we are so safe and happy 
when you are with us, and when you are away we are 
not safe, and we are not happy. Please, papa aild 
mamma, to be with us if we may have a scheme—* 
we are not satisfied when we do not see you, dear 
papa and mamma." 

Our dear papa smiled ; for he had taught us, that 
whilst we were little, our happiness, and our peace 
and good, depended on our delighting in his presence ; 
As the happiness of the children of God depends on 
the presence of their heavenly Father; according- to 
the words of the Psalm, xvi. 11., in thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; at thy right hand are pleasures for 
evermore, 

<* Well, my beloved ones," said our father, " you 
shall have what you ask ; be ready half an hour after 
breakfast, and we will have a scheme." 

As soon as we had finished our bread and milk, 
we made haste to pack up what we thought we might 
want in our little baskets. Robert carried his knife 
and some string, and a volume of Robinson Crusoe, 
with some other odd things, such as boys always have 
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about them ; and Sally and I packed up our dolls 
and some penny books, and neealen and threads, and 
some bits of sifk and linen ; and then, when we were 
quite ready, we went down into the hall, and found 
our parents there, each with their baskets, and out 
we set. 

The dew had not dried up from the leaves and the 
herbs when we passed through the garden gate to go 
towards the wood ; but we had not gone mr before 
our great dog Caesar came after us« with a basket tied 
upon his neck, for Caesar was always with us when 
we had a scheme, and it was Caesar who carried our 
dinner, for which he was always rewarded by having 
his share. 

Well do I remember the delightful feelings which 
we used to have on such occasions as these, when we 
got fairly out into the fields and woods ; we did not 
go straight forward, but we ran this way and that 
way, before and behind our parents, to the right and 
to the left, ^ far as we would, being only bound by 
one condition, which was— >that we were never to go 
out of our father's sight ; this was a rule which had 
been long fixed, and which we all knew ; and so set. 
tied was it upon our young minds, that in the midst 
of a race or a game of play, we used often to stand 
still, and to look towards the place where our parents 
were ; and then having seen them, and perceived that 
their eyes were upon us, we would begin to play and 
run again with new delight. 

We could never think that there was harm or dan. 
ger when the kind eye of our father was upon us ; 
and so, in after life, there can neither be harm nor 
danger when we are so acting as that our God may 
look upon us with approbation. And although we 
cannot actually see the face of our God, (for no man 
hath seen God at any time) yet we always can tell, 
by the means of our nearts and consci.ences^ when our 
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dear hearenly Parent is looking favonraUy upon na ; 
and this we may be quite i9ure of-^that when we 
would rather God did not see what we are doing, 
that we are doing wkat is not right :*^but to go on 
with my story,*^ 

We went on, and we came to the large wood which I 
tpoke of before, and then we entered into a shadowy 
jiath, and proceeded till we came to the head of a 
dingle (now a dingle is a deep narrow ralley), and 
then we went down into the dingle, and came to the 
brook, which we passed over by a wide wooden 
bridge ; and when Robert and I got into the middle 
of the bridge, (for our papa and mamma were behind 
us,) we began to jump upon the planks, or long pieces 
of wood) of which the bridge was made, and were 
vastly pleased because the boards sprang under ue, 
and helped us to jump higher ; but we were under 
our father's eyes, and he called loudly to us to leave 
the bridge ; for the boards were decayed, and if we 
had brokeu them, we should hare fallen into the 
brook. So we ran off the bridge to the other side, 
and there we stood waiting for our parents. 

Our dear papa was not angry with us for jumping 
npon the briage, because we had left off doing it the 
moment we had heard his voice ; but he pointed out 
the danger of it, and shewed us how (if we had 
broken the planln) we should have fallen into the 
brook. 

Little Sally cried when she thought how Hobert 
•od Mary might have fallen into the water and been 
drowned, but she began to smile again before her 
tears were dry. So we went on a little, and came to 
an open place in the wood ; about ten yards farther, 
and before us, was a little green mound all encom- 
passed, excepting in front, with beautiful high trees. 
At the top of the mound was a sort of natural arbour, 
formed of wild honeysuckles, and there our dear pa* 
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fents sale tbemselres down on tbe old atnmp of a tree, 
and our mother took oat ber work, and mj father bis 
book^ and tbe basket was taken from Caesar ; and, I 
dare sav) tbe poor dog was rerj tbirstf from tbe ex. 
<^se, for be 'ran down to the brook to lap some water 
as soon as bis burden was taken from him. 

« And now,'* said my dear father, <<now, my little 
OHeS) you nay amuse yourselves ; you may go any 
where in my sight, but not an inch beyond it. Re- 
member, my beloved ones, that tbe presence of the 
filtber IS tbe safety of the child. Whilst you are 
rery young, you must look to me, my little fair ones, 
to be your guide and protector; and it must be my 
business to lead you to that blessed God who will be 
toar friend when I am no more. When you remem- 
ber this day, which I trust will be a happy one, and 
thfdk bow you enjoyed yourselves whilst 1 and your 
de^ iiiotber looked down upon you from this our 
pleasant seat, you will be admonished to lift tip vour 
€yt% nnt0 the hiiliy from whence oomtth your heip, 
Psalin cxxt. 1. But be it remembered by you, my 
dliMren, that as the time will come when tbe eyes 
of your earthly father can be no longer upon you, 
and that, afs ereA now, it must often happen that pu 
are withdrawn from my sight, yet that you never can 
cJScape the searching eye of your hearenly Father, as 
it is written, if I make my bed in heU, behold, (kott 
£§rt there. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dWeii in the uttermost parts of the sea ; etren there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hotd me, 
Iflsdy^ Surely the darkness shall cover me; even 
the night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness 
hideih not from thee ; but the night shineth as the day : 
the darkness and the light are both alike to thee" Psalm 
cxxsix. 8 — 13. 

'• Endeavour then, ray beloved ones, so to act that 
tbe eye of God may be ever turned to you, in kind- 
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ness, for you cannot escape that eye^ my children ; 
and if it is dreadful to you for me to look angrily 
upon you, how much more terrible would it be to 
have tne eye of your Maker fixed upon you in dis- 
pleasure ! But God grant that this may never be the 
case, my children.* 

Our beloved father then gave us leave to amuse 
ourselves in any way we pleased^ and the next minute 
we set ourselves to plan our little pleasures. 

And first, we made a hermitage, with moss and 
stones, and I made a hermit to put into it with a 
little piece of cloth and some black silk ; and then^ 
when this was done, Robert got out his knife and 
some bits of sticks, and made a little boat, with a 
mast and sails, the rigging being of coarse thread ; 
and whilst he was thus employed, I read aloud. 

We were sitting on the grass; the birds were sing- 
ing, and the bees were humming, and the waters 
rippling; and little Sally looked in my face, and won- 
dered at the marvellous things I was reading about, 
for it was the account of Robinson's Crusoe's parrot, 
and the wonderful manner in which he had taught 
the poor bird to repeat his name, in order that he 
might hear something like a human voice in that so- 
litary desert. 

At one o'clock our dear parents called us to dine 
upon what Csesar had brought ; and after dinner, be- 
cause the sun was then quite off the glade, we amused 
ourselves by more active games. Robert was a hare, 
and we were hounds; and then again, he was a wolf, 
and we were sheep; and we ran and screamed till 
the woods rang again with our playful cries, and the 
very echoes of the valley began to join in our cries. 
From time to time, however, our father called to us, 
cautioning us not to be too rough with each other, 
and bidding us avoid such and such parts of the glade, 
where we might by chance injure ourselves with the 
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thorny brakes, or the rough stones which lay oonceal. 
ed amoDg the moss ; and thus our father's presence 
was our protection, and we were kept in safety, and 
OUT happiness and sense of security were increased by 
the consciousness of that presence. 

At length, however, having run ourselves out of 
breath, we sate down near the bottom of the glade, 
not very &r from the bridge and the brook; and 
there, whilst we were sitting quietly, in order to re. 
cover ourselves, we heard > voice calling to us from 
over the water, and, looking the way from which the 
voice came, we saw Master Billy and Miss Maria. 

" Robert," said Billy, '' come here ; I want you to 
aee how I can make these pebbles spin along the wa- 
ter, just as if thfi brook were frozen." 

*' I must not come, Billy," replied Robert ; " papa 
and mamma are on the hill, and we must not go out 
of their sight: if you want me, you must come to 
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Not go out of their sight ! What is the use of 
that ?" asked Master Billy. " Don't be a fool, Ro. 
bert; — ^how am I to spin the pebbles from where you 
sit? Come this way only just to the bridge; one 
would think you were only two years old, and in 
leading strings still/^ And then he turned to his 
sister, and set up a loud laugh, adding, " I say, 
Maria, he's afraid of getting out of his father's sight; 
-«-«'nt he a great baby?** 

" I don't like him to laugh at me," remarked Ro. 
bert, looking very red. 

'' Well, but won't you come ?" said Master Billy. 
*'Ohl you are afraid of papa being angry: — why 
don't you get mamma to tie you to her apron string, 
like a pair of scissars ? What are you afraid of?" 

Robert looked more angry; and I, seeing his anger, 
took upon me to answer, and said, " You are a 
naughty boy, Master Billy, to try to persuade Robert 
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td 4o what papa has bid Um not do. We are safe 
and happy when papa's eye is upon us, and we are 
not 60 .safe when papa is not looking at us; and Ro. 
bert will not go to youy and so you need not cail 
him." 

'< You at« not to say that my broUiei* is a naughty 
boy, Miss/' said Maria ; " he is as good as your bro- 
ther, I am •sul'ey and much better too; and he is not 
sUch a baby neither; he may go where he pleases^ and 
do what he pleases ; he is not afraid of being out ai 
his papa's sight." 

'< I am not afraid," said Robert, getting up from 
the bank where he had b^n sitting; '^I am not to 
say afraid of any thing; only I know that when papa 
is looking at me whilst I am at play, that 1 shall 
not do aby thing very wrong, and that makea me 
happy," 

" i)o hear him V* cried Master Billy, who by that 
time was come with his sister as far as the middle of 
the bridge. ^' Do hear him ! He is not afraid, and 
yet he is afraid ! Pretty little Master, he does not 
dare to go out of his father's sight, and yet he is 
eight years old !" — ^And the naughty boy stood in the 
middle of the bridge, defying poor Robert, and dar- 
ing him to come to him, repeating his taunting ex*. 
ptessiotas, till my brother, being overcome by passion, 
spranff forward, and running beyond his bounds, 
rushed to meet William, saying, ^< Get off the bridge, 
this minute ; you shall see whether I dare." 

*' I shall not go back a step. Master Robert," said 
Billy ; ^'here I stand, touch me if you dare." 

I cannot say who began the battle ; but the next 
minute the two boys were at high blows in the middle 
of the bridge, whilst every plank groaned and crack- 
ed under their feet. Maria> who was also on the bridge, 
ran back to the other side ; and little Sally and I 
made the woods ring with our cries. Cnsar, at the 
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same time, sprang up horn his pisoe at ray father's 
feet^ and came boonding down towards the water^ and 
my father was after him and with us almoet as soon ; 
but not so soon, but that the mischief which might 
be expected was complete,—- the bridge had given 
way in the middle, and the two beys were straggling 
in the water under its rains. 

AH this had heen brought about almost in less tine 
than I hare taken to sprak of it And our father 
and Cosar had scaroelv come up when they dashed 
into the water, and, whilst Caesar was dragcing my 
brother to the land, my father helped out the other 
boy, and set him on the opposite bank, bidding him 
go home with all speed. 

My father then carried my brother over the bnxA, 
for Caesar had brought him out on the wrong side ; 
and then, advising my mother to retura home with 
us by the way of another bridge, which was at leas^ 
half a mile below, he walked straight home with my 
brother ; and there was an end, for that day, of that 
scheme which had begun so pleasantly. 

Sally and I walked home very silently with our 
mamma ; and when we got home, we found our papa 
sitting in his study, by a fire, and poor Robert in a 
corner of the same stuay, placed on a stool, and look- 
ing very unhappy; — they had both changed their 
clothes. 

" I hope you have not caught cold, my dear," said 
my mother. 

" I think not, my love," replied my papa ; " and 
I hope Robert will also escape : but Robert is not to 
be spoken to till to-morrow ; he has been disobedient, 
and be is sorry; he asked me, very humbly, that he 
might not be sent out of my sight, and I am pleased 
with him, because he had rather be with me, though 
I am angry,' than be parted from me. I hope, vfhen 
he is a man, that should he ever feel that he has 
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justly offended his God, he will rather cling to hinii 
though angry, than endeavour to fly from him. 
Dreadful is the state of that creature, who, like Cain, 
would desire to fly from the presence of his God." 

Our mother did not answer; but little Sally and I 
both knelt at our father's feet, and begged for our 
brother ; and Robert knelt too, in his corner, for he 
did not dare to come near to us ; and after a little 
while, our dear papa granted our petition, and par. 
doned his little boy. But the events of that day were 
ever fixed upon our minds, and the lesson which they 
were calculated to convey was never forgotten by us, 
namely, that if little children are most safe and happy 
in the presence of their parents, so persons in advan- 
ced life should ever seek to be present in spirit with 
their heavenly Father, and to make this tneir per- 
petual prayer, (Psalm li. 11.) Cast me not away 
from thy presence; and take not thy Holy Spirit 
from me. 



THE MOUNTAIN ASH. 



PREFACE. 



Tbb Mountain Ash is a true story, and shews bow 
the father of Marten and Mary was enabled, in one 
respect, to be a faithful type of the Father of all men : 
" for the Lord is good, his mercy is everlasting, and 
his troth endureth for ever,'* Psalm c. 5. When we 
look into the Bible we may find numbers of the most 
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beaatilul promifles giren to those who are brought to 
lore the blessed SsTioDr ; these promises will not be 
accomplished io their fiiU extent in our present state 
of beingy but they will be fulfilled to those who are 
made to receire them, when our blessed Sariour re. 
turns in glory. 

That which the tender ftther promised and gave 
to Marten, viz. the bough of Mountain Ash with it* 
ooral berries, has long £ided and perished ; and the 
hand of that beloved parent who gave the boogh la 
Marten has laip cold in the grave for forty years ; 
'< for all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of mao as 
the flower of grass; the grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away, but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever," 1 Peter i. 24, 25. 



In a certain county of England, whose name I do not 
choose to tell, there is a valley which has not its 
superior throughout the world. There are banks 
which in spring are covered with violets, and woods 
where cuckoos sing, and little grey squirrels frisk in 
deep shades, and waterfalls ^isten and sparkle in 
solitary glens, and cowslips fill the air with their 
sweet smell, and lofty hills shut out all the rest of the 
world, seeming, as it were, to lift up their own proud 
heads as high as the region of the clouds. There is a 
river also, which runs along the bottom of that valley, 
which often hides its stream behind rows of silver 
willows, and again comes out to view among meadows 
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filled with cattle, and spriokled by daisies, butter- 
cups, and marsh-marigolds^ with their large bright 
flowers and polished leaves. 

Marten and Mary lived in that valley when they 
were little children. Their papa's house stood under 
a wood; there was a green lawn before it, and a 
beautiful shadowy dell on the left hand of it. If you 
would like to see the picture of this house, there it is 
in our first page. 

I have seen Marten and Mary's papa and mamma ; 
it is more than fifty years since I first saw them : if 
they were alive now, they would be very old ; but 
they are now in heaven. I know that they are in 
beaven, because they trusted in the Lord Jesud 
Christ, and no one who ever trusted in him is cast 
6\it of heaven, for it is written, John vi. 37- him thai 
&6fnii^ Uf me t idU in no wise east out 

These good parents brought up their children to 
obey them in every thing, although they denied them 
nothing that was really for their good. I know 
Marten and Mai*y very well, and I hear them often 
speak of their happy early days, and of their dear 
father and mother who are now in heaven. 

Marten has many pleasant stories to tell of those 
days ; and the last time I saw him, he told me a 
story which I put down on paper, thinking that you 
would have great delight in knowing what it is. 

When Marten was five years and a half old, and 
Mary one year .younger, their dear papa and mamma 
invited them to walk out with them one fine evening 
in the' autumn. The trees had not yet dropped their 
leaves, and the birds had not yet finished their sum- 
mer song, and the little squirrels and dormice had not 
yet shut themselves up in their holes for the winter ; 
so the woods were still very pleasant and gay; and, I 
dare say, that Marten and ]\Iary were very ha()py 
when they fvere told that they were to take a long walk. 
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Marten and Mary saw the kind looks of tbeir dear 
papa and mamma, and they began to skip like little 
lambs upon the high piece of ground on which they 
were standing, and Caesar yelped with joy, for he was 
young and happy then. But Marten, and Mary, and 
Caesar, did not stay in that place till their papa and 
mamma came near ; they had only got a very little 
way up the high hill which they had to climb; so 
they took another run, and a long run it was ; and 
when they stopped to look round the next time, they 
were in a rery high place ; and the bridge, and the 
waterfall, and the trees about it, were very far below 
them, and their papa and mamma looked very small, 
as people do when they are at a distance. 

*' And now," said Marten, <* if I had a pair of 
wings, I would fly over those woods, and sit down on 
the tdp of those hills which are very far off. Oh ! I 
wish I had wings." 

''And so do 1" said Mary; ^'I should like to 
have wings; I should like to be a bird." 

"No, but'I shpuld not," replied Marten, " because 
birds have no souls ; birds will not go to heaven when 
they die." 

Then Mary wondered when she heard Marten 
talking so wisely ; and Marten said, " When you are 
older, you will understand these things better, Mary ; 
papa told me that birds and beasts have no souls, but 
that we have souls ; and that, if we love our Saviour, 
we shall go to heaven ; and there, I dare say, that we 
shall be like the angels in the picture book, and have 
wings ; .and then, Mary," added Marten, " we will 
fly faster than any bird." And Marten gave a great 
jump, . and took another run, and Caesar and Mary 
went with him, and they got to a still higher place, 
and a very fine place it was : I wish I could bring 
you to see it ; but as I can not, you must be c^n. 
tent to look at the picture. 



The BruUtSiils U. 
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It is a most agreeable thing to sit io a very high 
place^ and look down on fields^ and brooks, and lawna^ 
and woods, below one's feet. We can fancy in the 
sabbath of the millenium, the Shepherd King sitting 
on a hill, and looking with pleasure and delight on 
the happy world spread around him, and the peaceful 
dwellings of the people whom he has bought with his 
blood. 

Now, in that place to which Marten and Mary 
were come, was a verv tall and beautiful tree, spreaiH 
ing its boughs far and wide, so as to make a very nice 
shade; so the little ones sate down under the tree 
upon the soft grass, and Ciesar sate by their side. 

Whilst Marten, and Mary, and Cssar, were sitting 
under that shady tree, they saw their papa and mam* 
ma come slowly up the hill; sometimes they were aU 
most hid by the trees, and sometimes they came quite 
into sight : Marten and Mary loved them very much, 
as they watched them coming up the hill. 

When their papa and mamma were come up, they 
sate down also under the tree; and whilst they were 
sitting there. Marten looked up among the branches, 
and saw some very beautiful red berries, hanging in 
bunches among the boughs. 

"What are those berries?" said Marten; "Arc 
they the same as those which make Mary's neck- 
lace ?" 

** No, my little boy," replied the papa; "Mary's 
necklace is made of coral beads. Coral grows in the 
sea, but these are only seeds or berries; this tree is a 
mountain ash, and these beautiful berries serve for 
food for the little birds, when there is no other food 
for them." 

Marten talked about these berries till his papa and 
mamma were quite rested, and then they set out 
again. 

Now, they were not yet near the top of the hill ; 
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they had a great way to climb^ and their path lay 
through an intertangled coppice. Do you know what 
an intertangled coppice is ? A coppice is a wood of 
low trees, and brambles^ and bushes, all mixed toge- 
fher, and tangled like a skein of silk when you cannot 
^nd the end. There were jagged roots whicb ran 
across the path, and dried leaves aqd stumps, which 
made it difficnlt to get along for old people, but not 
for Marten, and Mary, and Csesar. They were at the 
end of the path very soon, and then they \rere on the 
very top of that high hill tvhich they used to aee 
erery day from their papa's parlour ; and there they 
found a wide square field filled with cowslips, and 
from thence they looked over the whole of the coun. 
try around them, and their papa's house seemed to be 
a great way down below them. 

W^hen Marten's papa and mamma came up to this 
high field, the papa shewed his children a narrow 
path, through woods, which ran along the brow of 
file hill, and told them they might run along this 
path till they came to a gate at the end of the wood ; 
and there, he said, you must wait till we come up. 

So Marten and Mary took another run, and Csasar 
ran with them ; and they went so quickly along the 
vood, that they very soon came to the gate at the end 
of the trees. I have put the picture of this gate in 
this place. You see what a high gate it is ; it is 
eolled a five-barred gate. 

Marten and Mary looked through the bars of the 

e, and saw a hill, and another wood, and a red 
le ip that wood, and com fields, and meadows, and 
many pleasant things: and Ciesar jumped over the 
gate, and ran forward, and then came back again, 
find put bis nose through the bars for Marten and 
Mary to pat his yellow head. 

Tnen Marten tried to open the gate, for he saw his 
papa and mamma coming down the steep side of the 
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wood ; and tben, because the gate would sot open, he 
began to climb upon It, and be got upon the first bar, 
and there was no harm in that ; ana then he got op. 
on the 8<H;ond bar, and then he got upon the third 
bar, afid then he called to Mary to get up by him ; 
but she was busy with Cesar, stroking him, and pat. 
ting bis head, and did not hear him. And then Mar- 
ten got upon the fourth bar, and then on the rery top 
of the gate ; and there he stood, and began to shout 
and spread out his arms, as if they were wings, and 
his jHipa and mamma called to ))im ; but lie was 
shouting so loud, that he did not hear them. And he 
swung his arms still more, till he lost his balance, -and 
down he fell on the out side of the gate, and his head 
struck upon a stone with such force, that he could 
neither more or cry. 

But though Marten coold not cr)p^, little Mary 
screamed till she made all the woods ring again witli * 
her cries. '' Oh ! papa, papa,*' she cried, '* Marten 
is killed ! Marten is dead !" And the papa and mam. 
ma ran as fast as they could ; but the papa got to the 
gate first, and he jumped over the gate, and lifted up 
his little boy. It was a sad sight to see how pale 
little Marten was; and his papa was dreadfully 
frightened when he found that he did not know him. 
He took him up in his arms, and walked home with 
him as fast as he could, whilst Mary and her mamma 
followed. 

As Marten's papa was carrying bis little boy home, 
he iktet a gentleman whom he knew yery well, riding 
on horseback, and the gentleman was so kind as to 
gallop on to fetch the do^ctor. 

When Marten was brought home, he was laid on a 
bed, and his temples were rubbed, and something 
given him to drink ; I do not know what it was, but 
he did not get much better ; and when the doctor 
came, he found him very ill, and his papa, and 

D 
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mamma^ and Mary^ and Cs&sar, all standing round 

him. 

. That evening had began very pleasantly^ but it had 

ended in sorrow. We can never be sure that trouble 

will not come in this world ; but in heaven we shall 

be quite sure that trouble will never come. 

The reason that trouble comes in this worlds is, be- 
cause there is sin in this world. There will be no sin 
in heaven ; so there will be no trouble there. How 
happy shall we be when we are all in heaven, with 
our dear Saviour ! How good it was of him to come 
down from heaven to die for us^ that we might live 
for ever ! 

Marten's papa talked to his little boy about his 
dear Saviour, as he lay on his bed ; he haa often told 
him about him before that day. At last the doctor 
came, and he said that Marten must have something 
done to his head which would give him pain. 

Marten did not like to have it done, for his head 
was very sore ; but his kind papa told him that if he 
would have it done without crying, he would give 
him a whole bag full of blue beans. 

''I would rather have some of those red berries 
which we saw to-day on the tree, papa," said Marten. 
" Then you shall have them, my little boy," said 
his papa. 

The doctor hurt Marten as little as he possibly 
could whilst he was doing that thing to his head ; and 
then Marten was much more easy, and fell asleep, 
and had a good night ; and the next morning he was 
80 much better, that his papa and mamma were quite 
easy about him, though he was forced to lie in bed ; 
but Mary i^te on his bed, and shewed him pictures, 
and his mamma came to see him every now and 
then. 

That same day there came a letter about busi- 
ness to Marten's papa. Grown up people always have 
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busioess ; little chtldreo do not know what business 
is. But this business^ which was in the letter, was 
of so much consequence, that Marten's papa was 
obliged to take a long journey, and to be away for 
several weeks. 

Whilst he was gone. Marten got quile well again, 
for bis mamma took very great care of him ; but in 
that time the fine weather went awav, and frost came, 
and the poor birds, having no other food, were obliged 
to eat the berries which were upon the trees and 
bushes. The frost passed away, however, before 
Marten and Mary's papa came back, and the weather 
was become warmer again. It was a very pleasant 
sight for Marten's papa, when he had done all his 
business, and was come home again, to see little Mar« 
ten with the roses in his cheeKs, and looking quite 
welL 

"How good God is to make little Marten well 
again V said his papa, as he lifted him up to kiss 
him. " How very good our heavenly Father is !*' 

It was then that Marten reminded his piq^a of the 
berries of the mountain ash, which he bad promised 
him when he was ill. 

** 1 have been in towns and places where there are 
no mountains, and no ash trees, my little boy," said 
his papa ; " but now that I am come back, I will get 
some berries for you, if they are to be bad." 

Marten was quite satisfied, and very happy, be- 
cause his papa was come home. 

How pleasant it is for a little child to see his pa- 
rents again, when they have been away a long time ! 

The next morning Marten's papa went to the 
mountain ash, to gather the berries; but the birds 
had eaten them all up; there was not one on the 
tree. 

The good papa then went all over the wood to find 
some of these berries, but they were all gone ; there 
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were none in all that wood ; so be came home^ and 
the ne&t morning he had his horse got ready^ and he 
rode a great many long miles^ looking for a mountain 
ash tree with the berries on it. At last he found oney 
and he gathered a great many berries, and brought 
them home to Marten. ' 

Little Marten did not know, at that time, how 
much trouble his papa had taken to get those berries ; 
but when he was a little older, hts mamma told him 
all about it ; and she told Mary too : and she said, 
*' Marten, you see that when your dear papa makes 
a promise, he will take the greatest pains in the world 
to keep his promise ; and this is the reason wherefore 
he desires to keep his word, it is because he is a child 
of that dear Saviour who never departs from his holy 
word, but performs every thing which he has promis*- 
ed to his people ; and you must learn from him never 
to proibiise any thing which you do not intend to per- 
form." Then she shewed him a verse in the Bible, 
Psalm XV. 4. He that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
ehangeth not. He that putteth not out his money to 
usury, nor taheth- reward against the innocent. He 
that doeth these things shall never be moved. 

Marten is an old man now, but he has never for- 

fotten the story of the mountain ash ; and every body 
nows that Marten never makes a promise, which he 
does not endeavour to keep to the best of his power. 
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MY GODMOTHER. 



PR£FAC£. 



Mt Godmother is a pleasant little story^ and shews 
that parents, in seeking sponsors for their children^ 
would do wiser^ in seeking them for heavenly reasons, 
than because they are great and rich. But Ood was 
better tO the little girl than her proud mother, and 
provided for her a friend in that beautiful house in 
the wood, such as she would not have found in the 
worldly godmother^ who had been provided for her. 
From this story you may learn, that what we thinly 
to be misfortunes and troubles, often prove to be 
great blessings to us; *' for the Lord will not cast off 
for ever ; but though he cause grief, yet will he have 
compassion, according to the multitude of his mercies ; 
for he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the chil- 
dren of men ; to crush under his feet all the prisoners 
of the earth," Lam. iii. 31 — 34. 



My Godmother was a very old lady when I was born, 
insomuch so, that two years after my birth she be- 
cai^e so infirm, that she never afterwards left her 
house, excepting to crawl to the bottom of her garden, 
leaning upon her stick, in some fine summer's day. 
As she was old, so she was also poor; no one ever 
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told me by what accident ehe became so poor^ for she 
was DOt born in poverty, and had by her many ves- 
tiges of old magnificence ; of these^ however, I will 
speak by and by. 

My parents knew very little of her ; they were high 
people, and lived in some state. It was not till late 
in life that they were brought to the knowledge of 
the Redeemer. I thank my God, however, that they 
did not depart this world in unbelief; this reflection 
is sweet to me, beyond all that I can express : but the 
state of my parents has no farther to do with my story 
than to prove that they took little care to bring me 
up in the ways of holiness. 

I had several brothers and sisters, some older some 
younger than myself, and this was again in my favonr; 
for had I been an only child, I should probably have 
been too carefully watched, to allow of my deriving 
that benefit which through the divine mercy I was 
enabled to do, by the seemingly accidental connection 
which was formed between me and my godmother. 

But my reader will say, if your parents were high 
people, and your godmother m obscurity, how hap- 
pened it that they did not choose some more exalted 
person to be your sponsor ? 

I will relate the circumstance : by some it may be 
called a work of chance, by others an arrangement of 
a tender Providence. I was born in the beginning of 
summer many years ago, and when I was six weeks 
old, a day was appointed for my christening, and two 
noble ladies and a noble lord were invited to be present 
and stand for me at the font. 

Great were the preparations for this day, and when 
all the family were assembled, and the 6aby dressed 
in cambric and point, and wrapped in her satin mantle, 
my lord and one of the ladies being arrived, and the 
carriages being all in readiness to drive to the door, 
for we lived in a large mansion far from the church. 
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a difficulty arose respecting tbe other and the greatest 
ladvy who^ notwithstandiDg an assurance which she 
had given^ that she would positirelf he present, oeu 
ther came or sent. Every one was in a fidget ; the 
^^rgyman was waiting in the church, the dinner 
was all in readiness, the haby in its highest beauty 
and in its deepest sleep. But the offence was mark. 
ed : the countess had been known to shew these airs 
aforetime; yet my parents had thought that she 
would not hare exhibited them to people of their con- 
•equence in society. 

Such was the state of things when the person who 
was afterwards my godmother was ushered into the 
drawing-room ; the kind old lady had heard of my 
birth, and had taken one of her best days, for she was 
getting infirm even then, to pay her compliments to 
my mother, and to express her nope, (and hope with 
her was not allied to doubt,) that Ood would bless 
the little straneer ; and because she did not presume 
to ofier a gift which the world might count more pre- 
cious, she had brought some of the most beautiful 
flowers from her small garden to present with her 
blessing to the little one. 

And thus she entered dressed in her only remain, 
ing gown of better days, better, I mean, as to the 
worlcTs opinion ; it was a green watered silk, connst. 
ing of a petticoat and train, the last of which was 
looped up behind, a well saved apron of clear muslin, 
trimmed with lace, and a black mode cloak and bon. 
net finished her equipment. She came oourtesying 
in, under the modest shade of deep humility ; that 
manner was, however, apparent, which cannot be mis. 
taken and qannot be assumed, viz. the manner of one 
who had been early accustomed to polished society. 

She was already slightly known to my parents, and 
lost no time in explaining her errand ; and the baby 
being brought forward to her, she kissed me tenderly. 
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and laying the flowers on my feet, she pronounced a 
blessing on me with- a fervency of devotion, and. ten- 
derness of manner, which brought tears into every 
eye. 

She was then withdrawing, when my lord — i 
having whispered something to my father, and re. 
ceived his approbation, extended his hand to her, and 
said, ^' Madame, we are disappointed of one of pur 
sponsors, and as we feel that the little baby could not 
easily be provided with one more anxious for its wel- 
fare than yourself, I am empowered by mv friend to 
request you to take the vacant seat in the carriage 
which is to convey us to the church/' 
- The old lady looked at my mother and at my fa- 
ther, as if doubting what was right ; and then, aa if 
her mind had been suddenly made up, she smiled, 
and permitted herself to be led away by my lord; and 
thus she became my godmother. Having taken 
the place at the font by the other godmother, she 
was, of course, invited to dinner, and was sent 
home in my lord's carriage before the close of the 
evening* 

My mother has told me since, that, when all was 
over, she was much vexed at this transaction ; she 
thought it would make a curious tale; she wished it 
had not been, and charged my lord with having been 
too brisk and forward in. the business ; and such being 
her feelings, my godmother was thought little more 
of, but being withdrawn to her own home, to which 
she was soon afterwards entirely confined by infir- 
mity, her name was never mentioned, and I had at- 
tained my sixth year without even knowing that there 
was such a person in existence as this lady ; not that 
my dear godmother had forgotten me, far from it, for 
she had sent many, little notes to my mother, with 
nosegays of her best flowers, and earnest entreaties 
that I might be permitted to pay her a visit. 
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My dear mother, when her heart WM turned to her 
God, told me all the^e thiDg«» pointiDg out to me, at 
tho same time, the effect of pride in hardening the 
heart of one creature against another, and even 
against that sort of interest which may he appreciated 
by worldly people; for my mother could bare lost 
nothing by permitting me to visit mv godmother, 
who, though in poverty, was a perfect lady, and she 
might have gained some omall advantages. Such, 
however, was the case when I attained my sixth year. 
I was then a litUoi curlv headed, merry thing, and 
because my eyes were of a particularly dark, and I 
may now say, without vanity, a brilliant blue, my 
father called me Violetta, and by that name I was 
universally hnown. 

. I bad two sisters older by several years than my. 
self, and it happened at this time that my mother 
sent them to a boarding school; and as my brothers 
also were at school, I was the eldest left at nome, and 
as those in the nursery were quite babies, ( used often 
to walk out alone with the maid who bad the care of 
nae. 

Her name was Sally, and I was very fond of her ; 
I do not remember that she ever used her influence 
to lead me to an^ thing which was wrongs £or in 
those days, that is more than half a century, the 
lower classes bad vastly more respect for their betters 
than they now have ; and if we do not yet compre- 
hend how this principle affects the good of society in 
general, and of private families in particular, I fear 
that we shall soon be made to feel this by direful ex- 
perience. 

It was one fine morning in May, when the haw- 

, thorn was white and flagrant in the hedge row, 

whilst the cuckoo was singing in the woods, and 

every gale was embalH\e4 with the odour of blpssom^> 

that Sally and I walked out to wear away a long 
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n and tbese are Inittercttpa, pretljr bvttemipa* vUch 
make the milk yellow and sweet. TWee aiw ewetl 
Tiolets, sweet violets for little Bell ; and tW« af« 
daisies, pretty white daisies, that look like tlan, md 
I will make Bell a cowslip ball/* And tkas tke little 
girl went on talking to ner frnvoarite eoMa, wkskl 
tbe eyes of the lesser one quite watered witk weader 
and delight. 

In the meantime Betty was oonbing aad carluig 
Miss Susan's hair^ and changing her shoes mad rnatk^ 
ings, the nurse -being engaged with thehnbjr; aad 
thus the time wore on, till the cook, |mtttag mer nd 
face in at the door, said, " Now, Betty, 

'' No, no," said Susan, <« Betty must stay to 
dressing me." 

*< You are not to hare your frodc oo. Miss 
said Betty, ** till the dinner is gone out of the par. 
lour." 

'' Bat I must," said Susan. ^ Betty, foo shall mS 

go." 
Bett V palled her apron out of Sunn's haada, fcr 

she had taken hold of it, and ran out of the Buraerr ; 

on which, the little girl attempting to follov her, the 

nurse was forced to holt the door^ and drawing her 

hack, she made her sit down hy her, giving her a 

lump of sugar to keep her quiet. LitUe Chanea, who 

was dropping asleep just as the nnrae was lereed to 

get up to bolt the door, began to cry at the saaw 

moment, and little Bell, beiog alarmed at the bustle, 

threw down her flowers, and joined in the cry. 

<< Doj Miss Constance, try to keep her quiet," cried 
tbe poor nurse, ''or I shall go out oi my senses with 
one thing and another ; do, there is a dear youag 
lady." 

"I will, nurse, I wUl," replied the litUe giri. 
'' She begins to be tired of throwing the flowers about, 
but I ha?e thought of something new," — and with 
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I was a little thing then^ and as children never con- 
sider whether it is, or is not^ proper to indulge their 
curiosity, I no sooner saw the lady than I slipped, my 
hand from Sally's, and ran up to her, standing before 
her about the distance of a yard, and making a cour- 
tesy, as I bad been taught to do to all straneers^ 

The old lady closed her large book, and smiling 
very sweetly, she put out her hand and saidj '' My 
little lady, I ^m very glad to see you, though I do 
not know your name ; so you are coipQ out this fine 
morning to see the worlds of God in this his beautiful 
world, and I am come out too to enjoy the same/' and 
she invited me to sit down, i^nd made room for Sally 
by her side, speaking most kindly to her, " and you 
must come in top/' she added, '< and take some re- 
freshment; you have had a loi\g walk no doubt;" and 
all this she did and said without knowing who we 
were, but Sally presently informed her, thanking her 
at the same time for her kindqess. She had, how- 
ever, no sooner heard my n^me, than she turned and 
caught me iu her arms, kissing me even with tears, 
saying, '<and is it my own little godchild whom I now 
see, and whom I have so long desired to see ; my own 
little girl, for whotm I have been so often led to 
pray?" . 

<' They- call me Violetta, Ma'am," I said ; '< but why 
do you call yourself my godmother ?" She then re- 
lated as much pf the story which I have told you, a$ 
she thought right, and, taking Sally's army she led \x^ 
to .the house, where she had lodged for many years 
with an old farmer vhose wife waited upon her. I 
shall not describe mpre of the house than my god- 
mother's parlour ; it was the room on the right hand 
of the porch ; it had 9 Urge oriel window which had 
a step up to it ; it was wainsootedj and had a polished 
oaken floor ; in one comer of the room was an old 
japan cupboard, all gilt, and having many colours. I 
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tiiouglit it very grand. There was a famous Dutch 
dock at another end, in which there were little figures, 
which came out and struck the hour upon hammers ; 
Oh ! it was a wonderful clock. There were many 
figures in Dresden china on the mantel shelf, and 
over it a portrait of a young man in a military dress, 
above which were crossed a sword and musket. I 
never knew the history of that picture, but my god. 
mother sometimes looked at it, tiU a tear came into 
her eye ; there was a book case too in that parlour, 
and many books, and a cabinet full of old curious 
things, such as rings, and brooches, and silver cream 
jugs, and spoons, and buckles, and old pocket books^ 
and tweezer dsses, but I did not see these treasures 
at that time. 

So we were brought into the parlour, and bread and 
boney and milk set before us, and I eat and wondered, 
and thought I would come again if mamma would let 
me ; but before we took leave, my godmother taking 
me before her, and holding both my hands, gave m^ 
my first lesson upon religion. It was of God she 
spoke, trying to make me understand the first prin- 
ciples of revelation, viz. the nature of God, the Tri. 
nity in Unity, and the work of that blessed Trinity 
in restoring lost mankind. If I did not take it ail 
in, there was one present who was enabled in a won. 
derful manner to receive much of it, and this was 
Sally. I could not tell what made Sally wipe Jber 
eyes many times whilst my godmother was talking 
to me ; I thought that the old lady was saying some- 
thing to frighten uis. I did not then understand how 
the eyes sometimes run down with tears when the 
individual is first brought to admit a view of redeem- 
ing love ; but it was through the divine mercy, as 
testified to me, that Sally was thus touched, for she 
thus became the means of exceeding good to her 
little nurseling, repeating again and again to me 
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many things which my godmother had said ; and she 
did more^ for when we got home^ she told my mother 
where we had been ; this indeed she did by the ex- 
press desire of the old lady^ and begged permission 
to take me again to see the nice'lady. I was present 
when this request was made^ and when my mother 
seemed to be slow in granting Sally's request, I be- 
gan to cry, for I was a little petted thing, and would 
-not be appeased till my mother gave way and said, 
^' Well, Sally, as you say she is quite a lady, I sup- 
pose it will not harm the child to visit her some- 
times ; to be sure she stood for her at the font, and 
she owes her a duty, and when you go, fail not to 
take her some little present from the dairy or hot- 
house." Thu^ permission was given by my indulgent 
mother for that which I desired, and from that time 
for six years, for so long my godmother lived, I 
n^ver failed to visit her three or four times a week. 

It was my beloved godmother who was made the 
mesms first of leading Sally, and then myself, into the 
ways of holiness; it was my godmother who was used 
by God to render Sally the channel of large blessings 
to all who were afterwards connected with her, and who 
made me, as far as human instrumentality can go, 
such as I am, and such as t was in my eariy youth ; 
though still vile indeed by nature, yet having that 
principle of life which rendered it impossible for me 
to be at rest or peace, till I had seen rather, mother, 
brothers, sisters, and all near and dear to me, were as 
sensible of their lost condition by nature^ and of the 
assurance of their hope in Christ as I now am. myself; 
though I have fulfilled the years appointed for the 
life of man, beyond which all is but l«K>ar and sorrow, 
and am now, through infirmity, tottering on the very 
brink of the grave, and waiting, as it were, till the 
earth shall close over me, and iny place shall remem- 
ber me no more. 
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I conclude) my gentle reader, with this enquiry— 
''Was it chance which led my godmother to put 
on her best silk gown, in order to pay her compli- 
ments to my mother, on the morning of my ohris-. 
tening?" 



OBEDIENCE. 



PREFACE. 

PsRHAFS yon hare never considered, my little reader, 
how curious it is, that people should come into the 
world so small and helpless as they do, and always 
provided (unless in case of misfortunes, which will 
happen), with a father and a mother to siipply all 
their wants, till they can take care of themselves. It 
is also wonderful to think how God has filled the 
hearts of all creatures with love for their little ones ; 
90 that even a donkey, almost the dullest of all four- 
footed creatures, will, they say, run through fire in 
order to assist its young ones when in danger. 

Now think, if parents had not such feeling for their 
little ones, what would become of all the silly helpless 
young things which come into the world ? 
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But whereas the love of parents for their young 
ones is ordained by 66d^ so it is a law of God that 
children should obey their parents, and not only obey 
them, but honour them; and that not only whilist 
they are small and helpless, but when they grow up ; 
and this law is given not only for the present good of 
the world, but in order that we may be led, first, to 
obey our father which is On earth, and then our Fa- 
ther which is in heaven ; always considering, that He 
that is in heaven is to be obeyed before him which is 
on earth; that is, if our father which is on earth 
would have us to do any thing -which is not pleasing 
to God, we are not to do itv 

Now, in the present day, people are falling into 
two fiEiults ; the firdt is, that fathers and mothers do 
not force their children to honour and obey them 
whilst they are little ; and the second is, that chili 
dren do not use themselves to pay that respect and 
obedience to their parents that they did fifty years ago 
when I was a child. 

They tell me, that it is not the fashion now for 
children to give their parents respectful titles, or to 
make haste to obey their commands; but as the 
fashions of this world ought not to be studied by holy 
children, especially when they are contrary to the 
commands of God^ I trust that none of my readers 
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will M bto theM habits of 4itre«pect, bat that tbe^ 

will continue to honour their parents^ though at the 
riak of being called unfaabionaUe. 



Thb Tenerable Mr. Soott being one day aalnd^ what 
particular meaas be had nnd to ptodoee ao good an 
effect upon bis ehildren, all of whom had taraed out 
raairtTinly well, nplM, I kaow of nothiag very 
peculiar in mv plana or eyateniey exoeptiBg that I 
Bade a point taat it ahould be a settled matter before 
tiie ^Ith year of each diild'a life, who waa to be the 
BUMtery^he father or the son. 

Had the unhappy Eli aetiled thia matter in like 
manner with the excellent man abofe spoken o^ hie 
history would not now etaad on record^ alter the 
hqne of three thousand years, as a warning (aad one 
of the most awful nature) to all indoleat and careless 
parents. 

Would pious parents but consider, that during 
the infancy of their children they stand in the piaoe, 
in some d^^ree, of the Almigfaty, lis it respects these 
children, and that their litile ones ought to be taught 
to exercise towards them, dnrii^ their intot years, 
that sort of £uth and of entire dependanoe which must 
hereafter be transferred to GkKly-««liow much trouble 
weuld be spared to both. We are indeed tau^t that 
iiaith in Ghrist is the gift of €k>d, and can only be 
exercised by regenerate persons, whilst filial piety in 
some respects may be felt by the natural man, and 
has often been exercised by ^e heathen ; nererthe* 
less, humanly speaking, we cannot doubt but that 
where the habit of obedience aad respect is early en. 
forced towards the eifftfalir parent, the iadiridual is 
more lilnly, than in opposite cases, to place his entire 



and the ebildren withdrew to a distant part of the 
loom to get acquainted with each other in their own 
way* More than half an hour passed, during whtcb 
period they were very quiet, \mt at length they began 
|o make a noise, and as the little foreigner's foioe waa 
m loud ae that of her cousins, bolh the mothers called 
lo them at once to be lese^nofty. 

The noise howoTor proceeded, and indeed heoMne 
louderi on which pella again commanded nlence^ and 
Qelinda repeated her orders* The noise iMwer^w 
continued, though Lucy^s voice waa heard no longer: 
on whiqh Celia's hiiebaud, wbom* we ehall call Emea. 
HMg rose from bis seat, and going up to his childreiir 
reiterated his wife's injunctions in an angry teae^ 
which produced a momentary silence, but only a me^ 
mentary onej for he was scarcely seated a«in, bafoie 
the uproar recoQuaonoed. On this BcSnda called 
her dswgbter to her, aiiade her sit at her Ise^ and 
loM W not to mofa Aw where she had elaeed her. 

fhe little crsature being thus situated, reoMiiaod 

B^rfeotly qsnet/admirijmr ^be flowers on thebeautifiil 
rusfel's carpot on wbicft she was seaftsd, smi tradag 
their outlines with her fore ingtf. Gdia and Bsr 
linda bad nnny interesting questiass te aak aaehr 
fthen nnd it was not therefore a little thing that 
disturbed their reoipreoal anquiriea; for a Mttkr 
while, thersforsy their attention was withdrawn fren 
the children, whose noiae had now ceased, till snd* 
denlyBelmda felt Lucy moving from her 'feet, and 
perceived that Robert had got her by iJie am to 
dfi^ her away* 

'• My dear Robert," said Belinda, <« you must not 
meddle with ji^eur cousin. She muat sit still at my 
feet." 

** Why must she ?" asked Robert. 

" Because I have ordered her so to do, my dear/^ 
replied Belinda. 
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"** And wliy did joii order ber, MiDt?** 

'' I aet«r gire reasons for vbat I do (to Luey) my 
love^" answered Balinda; ''little children must obey 
their parents^ and not ask for reasons.'* 

^.^ad wbjmaynot they ask for reasons?" said 
Robert. 

'' Because little children cannot understand all the 
vaasons irhich their papas and mammas may hare for 
igiving them such and soch orders, and the shortest 
•lid easiest way for papas and mammas, and little 
4diildren, is, for parents to give their orders, and for 
little children to obey them, without asking ques- 
tionBJ* Robert made no answer to thist but gave 
Zjiicy another pull, on which Belinda took the little 

firl on her lap, and Robert being offended, pu^ed 
tmself between his papa and mamma at the table. 
Now there was seatM at that tea.table a grave old 

EBtleman, in a whke wig, and this old gentleman 
i atteaded to all that had passed, and when he saw 
Belinda take Lucy on her lap, he said, ''and so, 
Ifadam, I see you are lor the old fashioned notions 
4if impiieit obediiMce ; you are Bot for reasoning with 
an iafa»t wearing a eonl and bells." 

"No^Sir," replied Belinda, smiling; "you must 
recollect that I belong to the army, where we find 
that a s^iet discipline saves a vast deal of trouble. 
I am not inclined to give reasons to infants who can- 
not understand them, but I wish so to act by my 
^^tldren that they may approve all ray motives when 
4hey become piu^nts themselves." 

"Then you do not suppose," replied the old 
gentleman drily, " that that babe in your lap is abk to 
appreciate the reciprocal duties of parents and chiL 
xli^n." 

" She is able to appreciate the value of a slice of 
4sake," replied Belinaa, asking her sister's leave to 
^ve Lucy some plum.cake, on which the little ffxl 
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was meditating with deep anxiety ; and here the dis- 
course would hare dropped, if Celia had not taken it 
up, remarking, that she was not entirely of the same 
opinion with her sister, respecting requiring implicit 
obedience from children, previous to convincing their 
reason, adding, that the obedience which is derived 
from the conviction of the will, is always more cheer- 
ful and more hearty than that which proceeds from a 
slavish feeling of necessity, appealing at the same 
time to her husband, for^a confirmation of her asser- 
tion, who immediately brought forward certain au- 
thor^ who have risen up in these latter days, to 
prove that Solomon was strangely mistaken, when he 
asserted, that foolishness was so bound in the heart 
of A child, as now and then to require the rod of cor- 
rection in order to displace it. How long this dis- 
cussion might have lasted, cannot now be ascertained, 
had it not been suddenly interrupted by Robert, wbo 
in repeating his attempts upon his little cousin, had 
crawled under the tea-table, and displaced one of the 
legs, on which one of the leaves began to give way, 
and the tea-urn had nearly slipped into the lap of the 
old gentleman above mentioned, had he not saved 
himself from farther injury, by receiving the hissing 
.enemy on his open palms. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the gentleman 
was not materially hurt, there was a general smile 
round the tea-table at the issue of the argument 
Politeness however compelled every one present to 
keep their thoughts to themselves, and the conversa- 
tion took another turn without loss of time. 

The present specimen will probably suffice to shew 
our readers the manner in which Celia and Ernestus 
brought up their children. Whatever Belinda might 
think, she felt that any interference with her sister's 
plans would not have answered in her present situa- 
tion as an inmate of the family, and she was the more 
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delicate in this matter, as she perceived that both 
her sister and Ernestus were extremely particular in 
never meddling with her management of her own 
little girl. In all other matters nothing could be 
more cordial and candid than the behaviour of the 
brother and his wife to their sister; notwithstanding 
which, Belinda could not witness without great pain 
the rebellious spirit of her nephew, and the weak, 
ness of his parents. Time nowever passed on — 
the winter months wore away, and spring appeared 
with all her flowers. Belinda began to observe with 
delight fresh roses blooming on the cheeks of her 
lovely Lucy, and to see the fair and gentle little crea- 
ture begin to play and frisk around her, when she 
took her out to walk with her, to shew her the lambs, 
and place her hands for the first time on the prim- 
roses and violets, the eldest and not the least lovely 
daughters of our English summer. 

About this time Celia and her husband went to a 
neighbouring town for a fortnight, taking Robert 
with them, and leaving Belinda with Lucy and Julia, 
in whose society this amiable woman promised herself 
more happiness than in the visit in which her brother 
and sister had pressed her to accompany them. Be- 
linda had precisely those habits and that disposition 
which render grown people pleasing to children. 

She was lively, coula be playful and amusing at 
proper times ; knew when to interfere, and when to 
Jet the little ones under her care proceed with their 
own pleasures ; and was never fretful, but always de- 
cisive. 

The fortnight she spent in the absence of her sis- 
ter, was amongst the happiest of her life. She had 
been prepared for that happiness by an unexpectedly 
agreeable letter from her husband, with a hint that 
he might speedily return ; and the calm and blame- 
less tenor of these fourteen days, spent in no other 
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society than that of two little girls^ the elder of whom 
waa only four years old, waa the verv beat which 
could be oonceived for keeping ali?e the flame of pious 
gratitude which had been kindled by the reception 
of the Goloners letter* 

She rose with the children at the dawn of day, and 
walked out with them whilst yet the herbs were wet 
with the dew of evening. She breakfasted early wilh 
them, and then taking one or other on her lap, gave 
(hem a short easy lesson, which continued only about 
ten minutes, and was renewed about four times in the 
day ; the children were then permitted to play in the 
room, whilst their aunt read, or worked, or drew, or 
wrote. Belinda dined at an early hour with them, 
and again led them into the fields; and before bed«. 
time she told them little stories^, and taught them to 
pray, leading their young minds to the only source 
of perfect happiness. During those peaceml days, 
how many little holy lessons were insioiiated, I could 
not pretend to say ; for a pious mother, having her 
eye contiqually fixed on the goal to which Ae desires 
to lead her babes» cannot cease to warn and apprise 
her little heedless ones of every devious step ; and 
inasmuch as love is the regulator of her conaucty it 
canaot be otherwise than that she should endeavour 
to direct Uieir wanderings with a gentle hand. 

Thus passed Belinda's happy days. But before we 
proceed in our history, it is our wish to insinuate a 
word of advice to youog mother^ on a subject sug- 
gested by what has been written above. The time 
when children's hearts lie most open to parents and 
instructors, are the hours of relaxation ; tnese are the 
occasions in which the evil one is commonly most 
busy, and the parent most off his guand. It can not 
be expected of the father of the family, whose occo- 
pations generally lie without, that he should be trou- 
bled with the noise of children when he returns te 
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1ms home; but tbe noilier alwiikl make it t matter 
of frinciple to accustom herself, from the commeneeL. 
meat ef ner becemiag a mather, to that sort of mixed 
murmor which must exist in the room where chiU 
dren ]day« Let the writsr of this little r^tume en- 
treat eyery young mother to endearour to acquire 
tiM habity as soon as possifale» of carrying on her stu- 
dies, her needle-work, her fkmily accounts, and her 
diffisrent occupations, in the p r esence of her diildren, 
and amid the bustle of the aunery or schoel.reom. 
By this important habits when duly attained, more 
benefits accrue than can be enumerated in the small 
space which our limits allow: but enough has ne 
fflmbt already been said, to give a subject of medit»- 
lion to many of those into whose hands this nairatfve 
wMf fall. 

Belinda, during the first lew days, had several 
slight contests with Julia, before the little girl csuld 
be made to understand that she would be obeyed. On 
me occasion, the two children being seated on the 
caqpet, were going to cut their doll's hair, each of 
iMn havinj^ £ken a jpair of soissars from tJie wtrku 
stable. Belmda perceived what ther were about, all 
^ough engird with a book ; and it was enough fbr 
her, as it respected Lucy, to say, '< Don't do thai; 
brii^ me the sdssars;" but JuKa thought proper to 
dispiftte the comnHnd as it rdaled to herself. Belinda 
repeated her entreaty, on which the following eliort 
conversation' ensued. 

'< Me will cut doll's hair," said Julia. 

'* It will not grow again as yours dees," repfied 
Belinda, trying what reason would do, as she knew 
that this was her sister's method with her children ; 
<' the doll is only a piece of wood, and the hair doek 
not grow out of its head ; it is sewn on." 

'^ Doll is not wood," replied Julia, " doll is 
doU." 
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'< But its hair does not grow out of its head/' said 
Belinda. 

''It does gronr^ and me will cut it/' answered 
Julia. 

<' Naughty girl/' said Lucy, '' you must not say 
will," 

'' Me will say will, and me will cut the hair, me 
will/' replied Julia. 

''Mamma will not let you/' whispered Lucy; 
" Mamma will make us he good." 

Julia raised her dimpled hand, and dapped Lucy's 
face ; on which Belinda rose, took the aci«sars and 
doll from her, and' led her to the foot of the sofa, 
.where the child having roared for two minutes, sobu 
bed another minute, and cried softly and tenderly 
another, she stretched out her arms to her aunt, and 
was received with starting tears into her maternal 
arms. 

This was the last quarrel, though not the first, 
that Belinda had with Julia, and happened on the 
third day of Celia's absence. The important matter 
.was then settled between little Julia and her aunt, 
respecting which was to be the ruler ; and how im. 
portant that settlement was, will appear by subse- 
quent events. 

At the end of fourteen days, the family returned ; 
they did not arrive till about six in the evening. 
Belinda ran to receive them at the carriage door, but 
was somewhat startled, on lifting little Robert down, 
at the inflamed appearance of his eyes, and the high 
colour of his cheeks. '< Is Robert quite well ?" she 
said to her sister, as soon as they had entered the 
drawing-room, and were preparing to sit down to 
tea. 

" Not quite so," replied Celia, '* he has been very 
sick in the carriage. I fear that he has eaten some- 
thing which has not agreed with him." 
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** Had he not better bave a little medicine imme* 
diately/' said Belinda; '<I tbink that one can never 
be wrong in cleansing the stomachy when there is any 
reason to think it is disordered." 

'^ Medicine, that is physic/' said Robert, ** I won't 
have any." 

'<Nay, my dear/' replied the mother, "is it not 
better, dear Robert, to take a little medicine than to 
be sick, and hare pain in the head ?" 

<' No ;" replied Robert. 

** But hear reason, my dear," and the mother ar- 
gued rery reasonably, under the supposition that she 
had a rational creature to argue witn. Robert listen- 
ed to his mother till she had finished her exordium, 
and then proceeded to devour a portion from a large 
plate of bread and butter which had just been set on 
the table. 

In the meantime Julia, who for the last ten days 
had appeared to be the most amiable little creature in 
the world, had taken up her former character, and 
was beginning to take all possible liberties, being only 
slightly reproved by her mother, at the same time 
looking at her aunt, in the first place, to ascertain 
whether she would now dare to interfere ; and in the 
second place, wit|i a kind of triumphant expression, 
which seemed to say,-* so now you will not venture 
to reprove me. Belinda felt hurt, for the sake of the 
dear child, whom she had already begun to love most 
tenderly ; yet her attention was soon drawn hom the 
little girl to her brother, for Robert, after having 
eaten a few morsels of bread and butter, was taken 
with another fit of sickness, and was carried to bed. 

Celia went up with her son to the nursery, and 
came down in about an hour, saying, that he was 
better, and fallen asleep, and then began to relate the 
events of their journey ; but as the mother did not 
ask Belinda's advice respecting her son, she was 
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rather delicate in offeriDg it, though she ventared te 
recommend again a dose of physio* 

The next morQiog Robert was rery heavy and lan- 
guid, and his mother seemed uneasy, and called her 
sister to look at him ; the child was excessively dull, 
and he was at one time very hot, and at another seized 
with cold fits ; there was alao a general redness in the 

" I would certainly advise a doetor to be sent Tory" 
said Belinda ; it must be soHie hours before he can 
be hare^ and in the meantime give a powerful dose of 
physic." 

'^ I think I willt** said Celta; and she hastened ts 
pir^re one^ whilst Belinda stood loojking at th# 
ehild, and baviog no doubt but that his ilTness was 
merely the eAet of a disordered stomach.. 

Celia soon returned with the draught, and a pieee 
of 8U|^, to take after it; and giving the potion into 
her Bister's bandsi she approacheid her son^ raised him 
in her amia^ and addressiag him with kindness^ said* 
" Now, my Robert, be a fgSoA boy» take this medidne, 
and yoa snail have a nice lump of sugar." 

'' I won't, mother," replied Robert, '« I wcou't tdke 
tl." 

''Nay, mydearboy/' saidCelia» 'Hhink how ill 
you are, and this will make you quite welL" 

''I won't take it, I wont have it,"* said the boy» 
«« take it away," 

It were too tedious to tell all that the mother uiged 
to persuade her son to take the medicine ; the contest 
ended, by Robert spilling half the medicine over his 
mother, and spitting out the other half, when forced 
by his aunt to take it into bis mouth ; and it was 
then settled thai nothing more could he done till the 
-doctor came, and the doSm did not arrive till sun.set^ 
during which interval Robert's disease was oontimu 
ally gaining ground ; and so much valuable time was 
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loBti whidi ougiil to liftfe been used in wtftkening it* 
Tiraleiice. 

When the surgeon had teen the diild, nod Mt his 
piihe, he instantly ordered a strsng does of nedidne 
to be administered^ ^J^E* ^^^ ^^^^ shonid hare keen 
done as soon as the ch9a complained ; on which the 
mother imnediatdy hastened to compound a aeoond 
dose, and without saying any thing of what had hap^ 
pened with n^iard to the first dose^ brought it into 
the ohmnber^ and asked the surgeon to present it to 
hereon. 

Though Rebert seemed to be exoeesirely heary, yM 
he was pei<ectly aware <^ what awaited him ; mid he 
BO sooner saw the tm in the suraeon's hands^ than 
he «xclsffmed> ''I woirt ha've pbysic'' 

'** But you musty my little man/' said the suiween, 
^ you asust either take this» or be ^ery 01 indeed" 

"Tk%n I will be ill/' raplied Robert 

His mother rebuked hkn lor this, and the surgeon 
held the cup to bim. 

"I shan't take it/' repeated the child. 

^ ¥eS| you wdl> my -dear Robert^ I am sure you 
will, my dariing/' said the mother. 

«* I wont then.'' Wm need not add who said tbi^ 
en wfaich lim suvgeon coleured, but did not ^speak. 
<«I shall nerer get him to take it/* said G^ia, **lm 
bin sudi an aversion to medieine; what sball I do ?" 
ttid'tiie teans stood in her eyes. 

'^Tafce it he nnist, ' asadam," -said tiie sutveon. 
«Do}y0ttle»ve''tbe room, and I, with the bdpof this 
lady, will make *hm take It, that ie>if youdo not 
wish to see him^disw'* 

Celia was toonnieb alarmed to idimnte what the 
medical gentleman proposed. She ten the room, and 
after a riblent cmosition on the part of Robert, the 
sureeon and Beno^a contrired to' make Ae child 
fWMlow twu4hivds of the medicine; but it was im« 
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possible to make him lie still after he had taken it, so 
as to assist the stomach in keeping it down. The 
child even strained to throw it up^ and in less than 
two minutes his sheets and coverlid were all dis- 
coloured with it. 

The surgeon walked to the window, saying, " he 
must have another dose of some sort ;" and then add. 
ed, for he was an old practitioner, and somewhat 
testy, — " If parents could see what I have seen of the 
fatal effects of humouring children, in cases of the 
occurrence of disease, surely they would not be so 
cruelly kind — so foolishly fond ;" and then addressing 
Belinda, — " I can assure you, madam," he said, ^' that 
more children are lost in illness from the effects of 
the want of parental discipline, than by any other 
cause that experience can assign ; but come, snew me 
your medicine chest, and let me try if I can not com. 
pound something which may deceive the palate of 
this wayward urchin ; for, after all, he is a fine lad, 
and I should be sorry to see him continue long in his 
present state." 

cc What, Sir/' said Belinda, " do you apprehend 
any danger ?'* 

'* Danger !" repeated the surgeon, — " the stomach 
is violently disordered, and if we don't relieve it there 
may be great danger." 

* The surgeon was more successful in his next at. 
tempt, for having mixed some powders in sweetmeat, 
he persuaded an old nurse of the family to present it, 
and the child being for onoe deceived, swallowed the 
powders in the sweetmeats, the nurse having impli. 
cated her veracity, by solemnly assuring the suspici. 
ous child that there was no physic in the spoon, but 
all sweet nice jelly for her darling boy. 

The doctor then took his leave, promising to return 
by sun-rise, having another patient to visit very early 
in the morning, in the same direction, and ordering. 
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that nothing should be given to the child all night 
but barley water. 

As he went out by the door he somewhat alarmed 
Belinda^ by saying, *^ I thought I saw another child 
sleeping in the nursery; I would advise you to re* 
more it, and keep it separate from the patient." 

'' What do you fear, sir ?" said Belinda ; " I can 
not precisely ascertain that there is any thing to 
Hoar, ' replied the old gentleman ; ** but it is a rule 
of mine never to allow a child who is well to remain 
in the same room with one who is sick." 
. - On this faint, Belinda immediately went up into 
the nursery, and having informed her sister of what 
she was going to do, carried the sleeping Julia to her 
own apartment, and laid her by Lucy, in her own 
bed, wnere she left them for the night, being resolved 
to watch by her nephew. 

Robert had a very uneasy night,, and complained of 
his throat. He was excessively irritable, and fre- 
quently sick, and his fever increased every hour. It 
was evident to his mother and aunt that some sort of 
eruntion had already appeared on his skin, and they 
both watched with impatience the dawn of day, as 
the forerunner of the return of the surgeon. 

At length the surgeon came, and having carefully 
examined his patient, he said, "I have now little 
doubt that your son, madam, has the scarlet fever ; 
but don't alarm yourself," (for Celia had burst into 
tears,) " he may do very well, it is a complaint inci- 
dent to children ; but he must be made to take his 
medicines, and to attend to my injunctions/' 

It was natural for Belinda, in addition to her own 
uneasiness respecting her sister and nephew, to think 
of her little Lucy, her only child, whose father was 
now so far away ; and her apprehensions were greatly 
heightened, by one of the female servants, who (hav- 
ing slept in the room with Lucy and Julia,) with a 
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thoughtfalneas not too commoii ia penons of her sta« 
tioD, came to apprize her mistress before the sargeoB 
went, that the two young ladies had been restless 
during the night, and that Miss Lucy, though not 
yet avake, momed rery modi, aod was very hot. 

Belinda flew to the beit^de of the little girls, and 
it may well be conoeiyed what the feelings of this 
tender mother were, when she discovered that the 
report of the servant respcGting her little girl wna 
Imt too true. Lucy was still asleep, but her sweet 
^ hce was flushed, and her dimpled hand buratw hot* 
Julia too startled in her sleep, and moaned, and Be^ 
linda no longer ddubted but that they were both uL 
fected with one and the same disease with poor Ro. 
bert. When the surgeon came, he conflrmed Be- 
linda's worst fears, aund Celia was summoned to the 
bed-side of the little girls, .who by this time were 
thoroughly roused. 

*^ What is the first step we must tale, sir?" said 
Beliuda, trying to restrain her feelings, and en. 
d(M?ouring to cast her cares en. a tender ProRridenee. 

^* A dose of raedieioe must be inuiiediately admi- 
nistered," said the surgeon ; ^ a great deal depends 
upon taking these things in time ;" and Belinda im- 
ipediately hastened to eseoipownd these medldnes. 

Whra she returned^ she teod that her sister bad 
ranoved Julia into the nursery, natuimlly wishing to 
nave both her sick children under her own eye. Be» 
linda immediately dispatched a servant with Jalia's 
iiortioa» and sitting down on the bed l^ Lucy, who 
nad again fallen into a state of stupor, roused her 
gently, and holding the cup to her, '* My little girl," 
she said, ** you must take this me^dne." The sur. 
goon, who had been watching the removal of Julia, 
returned at that. moment, and stood still, as if an. 
xious to ascertain that the medicine which he bad 
prescribed was taken by the little patient. 
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Lucy beiDg roused by her mother, started vliea 
she perceived the uauseous smell of the draught 
which was presented to her ; and turned her head 
aside, saying, '< Oh ! No, dear mamma, no." 

'^ My child, it must be takep/' replied Belinda^ 
gently, though decidedly ; on which the little girl 
put both her hands to the cup, and drank its contents 
off at once, although she heaved a sigh more than 
once during the process. 

** There's my little jewel," said the surgeon, smiU 
ing; and producing a ripe orange from his podcet» 
'* and now for a bit of orange, and all will be well.** 
The worthy man then gave some farther direotions to 
Belinda, and returned to the nursery, where he foand 
Celia still holding the cup to Julia, who was resisting 
all her entreaties to empty it. '' No, me no take it. 
Me won't take it,*' saia the lisping babe, who was 
farther gone in disobedience than in years. '^Me 
won't have it;" and just as the doctor approached 
the bed, she succeeded in striking over the contents 
of the cup, and deluging the bed with its unsavoury 
contents. 

*' See, sir, see," said Celia, *' I cannot get her to 
Uke it." 

" But, madam, she must take it," thundered the 
doctor. " You must contrive to give it, or I will not 
answer for the consequences." 

" Me won't have it, me won't have it," repeated 
Julia. ^ Go away, nasty man, me won't have it." 

"Hush, my dear, my sweet child," said Celia 
soothingly; and winking at the doctor, *^it shan't 
have any more nasty stuff;" and taking the sur- 
geon aside, she asked, if something might not be 
so compounded with sweetmeat as to deceive the 
child.^ 

The surgeon immediately repaired to the medicine 
chest, and with the help of the purse, mixed up some 

F 
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powders with a little treacle, of which Julia was very 
rond when in health ; and the nurse, as the least sus- 
picious person, was then sent up with the spoon into 
the nursery, whilst the mother and the surgeon fd- 
lowed, cautiously concealing themselves behind the 
curtains, where they had the satisfaction of hearing 
the following dialogue : — 

The nurse first spoke. " Here, my darling-^here, 
my pretty Miss. The naughty doctor shall not give 
my darling any more nasty stuff. Nurse won't let 
him come near my little beauty. Nurse is come to 
bring something nice to put the nasty taste oiut of 
her baby's pretty mouth. Nice sweet treacle in a 
silver spoon." 

'^ Treacle in a silver spoon/' repeated Robert, who 
had heard all that had passed from his bed. " Don't 
take it, Julia, there is physic in it." 

*' Physic ! master Robert ; physic in treacle, sweet 
nice treacle," said the nurse. 

" Was not there physic in the sweetmeat you gave 
me last night, will you say there was not, nurse, will 
you ?" retorted Robert. 

*' Physic in sweetmeatt master Robert, who ever 
heard of such a thing?" replied the nurse. **Did 
not vou see the cook boil up the jam last summer, 
and did not you lick the stewpan ?" 

''And can't physic be put in after the sweetmeat 
is made," remarked Robert, as rationally as his pa- 
rents could have wished ; *' and treacle too, and so, 
Julia, don't touch the spoon." 

''Me won't have it, me won't have it," screamed 
Julia, trying to dash away the spoon which the nurse 
was approaching to her mouth ; '< Me won't take - it, 
me won't take it" 

At this minute the surgeon came forth from be. 
hind the curtain, and tried some arguments and en- 
treaties; but the captious child would neither attend 
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to tbe one or tbe olher» and the old geotleman feeliiig 
his anger rise^ walked down stairs, followed by the 
weak mother, where, liaving given his directions in m 
▼ery decided manner, he took his leare, promising to 
return in the afternoon. 

. The fever, which had seiaed the children, was at- 
tended with many malignant symptoms, and after a 
certain time the throats of all became inflamed and 
ulcerated. Robert and Julia had naturally finer con- 
stitutions than Lucy, who had been born in a hot 
climate, and was in consequence more liable to inflam- 
mation ; hence this fever was worse for the first few 
days with her than with her little cousins : but there 
was one thing in her favour, she was obedient; there 
was no violent effort or irritating contest with her 
when desired to take medicine, or to garele her throat. 
At first it was difficult to make this nttle creature 
understand how to gargle, and it was pitiable to wit. 
ness the pains she took to learn ; but when she had 
<mee kamt it, there was no farther trouble in making 
her do it, and then the peaceful and happy state <? 
her mind was of the greatest benefit to her ; and it 
was sweet to see how the pious lessons, which, from 
babyhood had been inculcated by her affectionate mo. 
ther, at this time administered consolation to her 
tender mind. 

" If I die. Mamma,** she one day said to her mo- 
Uier, ^* I shall go to heaven." 

'« Do you think so, my love ?" replied Belinda, re- 
straining her emotions with difficulty. 

*' Yes," said Lucy, " because of our Saviour, who 
•loves me, and who died for me." And then she spoke 
of heaven, and angels, and lying in her Redeemer's 
bosom, and being comforted by him ; and she often 
called her mother to lie down by her, and hold her 
head on her breast, and talk to her about Christ and 
heaven ; though for one or two days, at the height of 
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ber ferer, slie hardJy knew any one^ and could not 
express herself articnlatcly. 

At length the worst seemed to be over with Lucy ; 
her ferer abated^ and she ^lept with little interrup- 
tion from midnight till dawn of day. 

During the last forty-eight hours in which the life 
of Lucy had seemed as it were to hang by a bair? Be- 
linda had been so wholly occupied that site could only 
inquire, from time to time, respecting the health of 
her sister's children, feeling herself more than ever 
depressed by the sad reports which were brought t» 
her from the nursery. 

But this morning her heart being full of gratitude 
for the blessed change in her still sleeping infant, she 
left her with her own maid, who had been very 
kind and attentive during the whole course of the 91- 
ness, and hastened to the nnrsery. 

Bad as the reports she had heard had been, they 
were short of the . truth. It was indeed a scene of 
distress she had then to witness. Her brother and 
sister, the nurse, and the surgeon, were standing 
round Robert's bed. Celia had wept till she could 
weep lio more, and was now a pale and neglected 
^gure of fixed grief. A still more solemn and deeper 
sadness rested on the features of Ernestus. The 
nurse was weeping, and the -surgeon looked fixedly 
sorrowful. 

But oh ! how changed was little Robert ; death 
sate on his infant features, his eyes were closed, and 
he breathed convulsively. 

Through the whole course of his illness he had 
either absolutely refused to take his medicines, or 
when compelled to take them, (when actually drench, 
ed by force,) had excited himself so violently, as en- 
tirely to counteract the effects of the medicine ; nei- 
ther Rad persuasion ,or threats been available at any 
time to induce him to gargle his throat Hence the 
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fever and flore throat kad been permilted to take their 
destructive course, and the unhappy parents had now 
nothing ]eft but to await, in helpless misery, the ef. 
fects of their own misguided conduct, and self-suffi* 
cient assurance, that their own wisdom was superior 
to that of Solomon, the gifted and inspired ot God. 
The deep sigh which Belinda could not suppress, 
was the first thing which drew the attention of the 
unhappy parents to their sister. Celia gave her her 
hand, but no one spoke ; at length the surgeon, with 
a hopeless and helpless look, which seemed to say, 
human art can do no more, turned from Robert's bed 
to the little cot where Julia lay, and Belinda follow, 
ing him, saw with agony the devastations which the 
fever had already made in her little niece. She lay 
apparently insensible on her pillow, whilst a female 
servant was bathing her burning temples with vinegar 
stnd water. 

" There might be some hope here," whispered the 
surgeon, " could we get any medicine down ; but the 
want of discipline, the want of ob^ience" — here the 
surgeon added no more for a moment, and then said, 
''would the mother trust you — you have been an 
excellent nurse with your own ; in all human pro. 
bability .had your little bark failed to obey the helm» 
it could not have weathered the storm." 

« Propose that I should take charge of this little 
girl, sir,", said Belinda, <*and I will do my best I 
am ready to divide my atteption between her and my 
own, and perhaps I might be able to influence the 
dear babe." 

<< Infloence !" repeated the surgeon testily, *' in. 
fluence! I hate. the words influence and reason ; you 
are a woman of sense, say compel at once ; it saves a 
great deal of trouble both to parent and child." The 
old gentleman then turning to the unhappy parents, 
made the proposal he meditated without loss of time. 
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extolling the skill of Belinda as a nurse ; and pliinly 
stating, at the same time, that Julia, without the 
best management, must sink under the disease ; and 
as no objection was made, the surgeon himself assist, 
ed in removing the little cot, with the child in tt^ 
from that room which was doomed in a few hours to 
be the chamber of death ; and from weak and irreso* 
lute nurses, to where she was to receive every atten* 
tioo which wisdom and affection could bestow. 

We will spare oUr reader the pain of entering too 
particularly into the scenes which speedily followed 
the removal of Julia from her brother's chamber. 

Before the noon of that day little Robert breathed 
bis last, and the distracted mother was carried to her 
room, wildly lamenting her first-born, her beautiful, 
her beloved boy : whilst the more silent grief of the 
father was more affecting even than the groans and 
cries of the mother. How much of blame they took 
to themselves on the occasion of their son's death, we 
have no means of ascertaining. Certain, however, it 
is, that when blessed some years afterwards with ano- 
ther little Robert, their plans of education were en- 
tirely changed I and Solomon was more frequently 
quoted by them at the tea-table than J. J. Rousseau, 
Sirs* Woolstoncroft, or any of their disciples. 

But whilst every variety of n\elanchoiy scene was 
passing in the chamber of poor Robert, whose remains 
were consigned to the grave in the yard of the parish 
church, Belinda was doubly occupied by her own 
little daughter, and the only remaining child of her 
afflicted sister. 

Lucy's convalescence continued from the morning 
of the death of her poor cousin, and Belinda was en. 
abled to consign her, in some degree, to the care of 
the kind house-maid, whilst she gave her chief atten- 
tion to poor Julia. 

The little creature lay id a heavy doze after her 
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temora], till it wm time to administer a medicine^ on 
which the surgeon depended much* Belinda then 
went up to the cot, and raising the child on her arm, 
" Julia, my belored," she said, ** you will be a good 
girl, and take your medicine." 

Some moments passed before the little girl was 
sufficiently aroused to know what was required of 
her; but this matter was no sooner understood, than 
she exerted all her little remaining strength to re- 
sist it. 

Belinda immediately took upon herself a tone of 
authority, such as she had used in the case af the 
doU^ on which Julia called out for her mamma to help 
her. 

*' The medicine must be taken, Julia,** said Belin. 
da, calmly ; *' you know that when I say a thinff it 
must be done ; and if you will not take it cheerftdly, 
I shall force it down your throat" 

Julia looked yery hard at her aunt, and having a^ 
certained that no mamma or nurse was near, she made 
an effort, and swallowed the potion, after which she 
fell back on her bed, and was asleep in a few mo- 
ments, the blessings of her aunt descending on her 
pillow. 

" Sleep on, poor babe," said Belinda, <' and may 
Ood bless the healing draught May you be spared 
to your unhappy mother, and may you lire to be a 
blessing to her. 

Another medicine was to be administered in two 
hours after the first — ^there was a second struggle 
then between Belinda and Julia, but it was far less 
vehement than the former ; the child swallowed this 
second medicine, and dozed again, and again Belinda 
roused her some time afterwards to endeavour to 
make her gargle. This was a difficult matter, but 
Belinda carried her point, and thus with one thing 
and another, that long sad day wore away. 
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the Incarnate God, through his death, his sufferings, 
and his perfect obedience. In this place Belinda 
awakened the feelings of Julia, and directed those of 
Lucy into their proper channels, and she herself en. 
joyed some sweetly melancholy seasons in the con- 
templation of the jpassinff nature of all temporal 
things, and the unchangeaoleness of those which are 
eternal. 

But on the dav mentioned abore, whilst the chil. 
dren were shedding their flowers from their little 
baskets on the grave^ the sound of carriage wheels 
was heard on the otiier side of the thick vew tftes 
which separated the church.yard from the nigh road. 
These presently ceased, and the next moment a gen- 
tleman in a trayelling dress appeared at the wicket 

'* Papa, Papa, it is Papa," screamed little Lucy, 
flying into the extended arms of that dear parent; 
and from that instant the happy family were united 
never again to endure those long and anxious separa- 
tions, the pains of which none can conceive, who 
have not, 'in some degree, experienced them. 

I am happy to add, that both these children, ufder 
the kind and judicious instruction which they re- 
ceived, grew up in habits of implicit obedience to 
their parents. Thev were thus led on, by the blessing 
from above descending upon the habits of obedience 
inculcated by their earthly parents, to that submission 
to the divine will, as revealed in the holy scriptures, 
whereby the children of wrath are fitted to become 
members of the kingdom of heaven. 

Let my young readers, whilst in childhood or youth, 
learn, that self-will and obstinacy are entirely oppos. 
ed to their own happinedv— that submission to parents 
is a duty enjoined by God — and that the path of obe- 
dience is the path of peace and happiness. 
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THE 

USEFUL LITTLE GIRL, AND THE LITTLE 
GIRL WHO WAS OP NO USE AT ALL. 



PREFACE. 



Thbrb is a very sad babit which many children 
have, and even children who talk about God, and 
think themselves very good, of being rery trouble- 
some to their parents and to servants ; and instead of 
doing what they can to be useful, they make as much 
work for other people as they possibly can. Now I 
tell you plainly, my young reader, that nothing that 
font can do will ever be worth any reward from God, 
and that if you enjoy the kingdom of Christ, which 
I hope you will, it will not be on account of any good 
you ever did, or can do, but on account of what your 
Messed Saviour has done for you; ''for by grace 
(which means free favour) are ye saved, and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God; not of works, 
lest any man should boast,'* Epb. ii. 8, 9. Yet I 
roust tell you, that you must never think that yon 
are a child of God, or that the Lord the Spirit is in 
your heart, whilst you are always thinking of your- 
selves, and never put yourself out of the way to help 
or please any body, and whilst you give as much 
trouble as you can, and are always putting yourselves 
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forward in compaDy. Now read what it said of our 
Lord Jesufl Christ, the Son of God, who was one with 
God, and equal with God, John x. 30.; and pray 
that you may be made able to submit yourselres in 
all things to the pleasure of those who are older than 
you are. The words which I wish you to study are 
in Luke ii. 5], 52.; *' And he went down with them, 
and came to Nasareth, and was subject unto them ; 
and Jesua increased in wisdom and statute and in 
fiivoor with God and man." 



Mbs. Bobtom lired in a large town, and had three 
little children ; the eldest of these was Susan, and 
she was just four yeaif of age at the time when my 
atory begins; then came Bell, a pretty little girl 
about two years and a half old, and the baby waa 
Charles, he might be six months or a little more. 

There was an old nurse who took care of these 
little ones, and sate all day in the nursery, excepttng 
when she took the baby out to enjoy tneair; and 
there was a youn^ maid servant also, who waited 
upon her, and earned little Bell when they went out, 
and I can assure you, that nurse and Betty had quite 
enough to do, for Susan, who was, as I sud, four 
years of age, gave them more trouble by far than the 
other two put together. 

There was not a thing which could be laid down, 
that she did not take up and put out of its place ; 
and if she were told not to touch any thing, she was 
then sure to watch the yery first moment to set hold 
of it ;-*when the nurse was dressing her brother she 
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would run away with his cap, or his shoes, and when, 
ever she saw him asleep, she chose that time to make 
most noise. 

Bell was a very quiet, gentle little baby, and every 
body loved her, but Susan was always contriving 
something to make her cry, so that there never was 
any peace in the nursery excepting when Susan was 
in the parlour with her mamma. 

Nqw it happened one day in spring, just at that 
time of the. year in which the mornings are often fine 
and sunny, and the evenings very cold, that Mrs. 
Burton's sister came from the country to see her. 
Susan was sent for into the parlour, to see her aunt, 
and found that the table was spread with cold meat 
for luncheon, for her aunt was going back into the 
country in about an hour. When Susan saw the 
meat upon the table, she immediately asked her mam- 
ma for some of it, and her mamma cut her a slice, 
and put it on a plate with a bit of bread, which kept 
her quiet for a while ; and, I dare say, that Mrs. 
Burton was not sorry for any thing that would keep 
her in her place, for she was always ashamed of her 
rudeness .before her sister, though she did not take 
the right way to keep her in proper order. So Susan 
being very busy with her cold meat, was qui^t, 
and could hear, what her aunt was saying to her 
taamma. 

"I went this morning into a print shop,** said 
Mrs. Burton's sister, ''and I .met with two very 
beautiful pictures both alike. I have bought them 
both, and one is to be hung up in your nursery, sister, 
and the other in mine. They are gone to be put into 
frames, and, I dare say, that yours will be sent home 
to-morrow.. Thev represent a shepherd with his 
crook in his hand, and a crown on his head ; and on 
one side of him is a flock of milk-white sheep and 
lambs, and on the other a flock of goats." Then 
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turning to her niece, «he said, *' My dear Susan, this 
Shepherd represents the Lord Jesus Christ at the day 
of judgment, and the railk<.white sheep on his right 
hand are the redeemed ones who have heen made 
white in his Mood^ aiid the goats on hid left represent 
those who do not helong to him. Those are the 
naughty people ; but I hope, my dear Susan, that you 
will be made like one of the milk-white lambs who 
stand at the right hand of the Shepherd, and that 
you will be taken to feed in the pleasant fields which 
the good Shepherd has prepared for those who love 
himr 

Mrs. Burton then said, *' I hope so too, sister. In* 
deed I do trust that Susan is one of God's chil. 
dren." 

*' We can only tell whether a little girl is a child 
of €k>d by its behaviour, you know, sister," replied 
the other lady^ "for even a child is knaum by Us 
ways; and if Susan reaUy loves God, she will try to 
be kind, and gentle, and useful to nurse, and to her 
little brother and sister." Just as her aunt had spo- 
ken these words, Susan had put the last bit of meat 
into her» mouth, and before she had swallowed it, she 
cried out — " Useful, aunt ! How do you mean ? How 
can I be useful with these little hands ? Mamma says 
I am a baby, and that I cannot be useful." 

" You cannot do much, Susan," replied her aunt ; 

none of us can do much, and especially such a little 
thing as yoif are: but you can help being trouble- 
some — and you can fet<;h and carry what is wanting — 
and you can rock yoiir brother's cradle — ^and you can 
lead Bell about — and at least shew that you love the 
good Shepherd by trying to please him, and being 
kind to those whom -he has made." 

Susan got very red whilst her aunt was speaking, 
and if some company had not entered at that moment, 
I think that she wOuld have burst out into a loud cry. 
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make me wish more than ever I did before, to be one 
of that flock which are to enjoy them for ever." 

<' But, as I heard .Mistress's sister say once, when 
she W&6 in the nursery, talking to. Mistress, <It is 
not by our good works that we are to get hearen, but 
through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; neverthe- 
less, every one of us is to try to shew his love to his 
Lord by endeavouring to please him ; and it is his 
pleasure that we should be kind to one another, and 
80 we are all bound to try, big as well as little ;' and 
I suppose this was the lesson she was endeavouring 
to teach Miss Susy there, and I wish to my heart she 
could succeed, for then we should los& our worst 
plague." 

*' Well, well, Betty," said the nurse, "can't you 
learn io hold your tongue ; we servants, who are to 
get our living, must try to please our Mississes." 

The nurse and Betty, whilst they were talking, 
had sate down on the trunk of a tree which had been 
felled, and Susan and Bell were playing about five 
yards' distance on the grass ; but before Betty could 
make any reply to the last remark of nurse, little Bell 
set up a violent scream, and the next moment they 
saw her rolling in a bed of nettles, into which her sis- 
ter had pushed her, because she had refused to give 
up a bunch of cowslips which she had plucked from 
the grass. 

"There now," said Betty, taking up her little 
darling (for Bell was her favourite) "there now. 
Miss Susy, ^ee what you have done ;" and she took 
the little one in her arms, and sitting down with her 
on the trunk of the tree, tried to soothe her. 

"Poor little babe," said the nurse, "her little 
hands and arms are all in bumps. Can you see never 
a dock leaf? it's the best thing in the world for the 
sting of nettles. ' Ah," added the old woman, " there 
I see some dock/' and she tried to persuade Susan to 
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fetch them for her. <' Do. dear Miss,** she said, 
**' fetch me one or two of , them broad leaves to rub 
little siste'r's hands, for Master Charles is asleep on 
my lap, and I don't like to disturb him." Susan pre. 
tended not to hear, but walked away, and not choos- 
ing to return at their call, the nurses were both 
obliged to walk after her. 

«* If it was not for this dear child here, in my 
arms," said Betty, " J yi'ould rather wait on a cdbler's 
wife than stay with Missis, to be put upon in this 
way by that little torment." 

But now, if I were to give yon as triie an account 
pf all the little teazing ways. of Miss Susan Burton, 
and tell you how she used to draw the pins out of 
nurse's knitting — tp lose Betty's needles— -to over- 
turn the cups and saucers — to cover the floor with 
crumbs of bread, bits of meat, and half-picked bones 
-i-4o contrive almost every . day to wake the baby two 
or three times, with, a thousand other disagreeable 
tricks, I am afraid I. should tire you as much as every 
body else was tired by this spoilt child ; — «nd yet 
this little girl, had she been properly managed, and 
now and then duly cbastisied, and , constantly made 
to obey the word of command, might hs^ve been a very 
nice child, and. been an honour anci comfort to her 
papa and mamma, instead of being the torment of the 
whole household. . 

Well, but time .went on, and at length the morning 
of Susan's birth-day arrived. After breakfast, Mrs. 
Burton came into tne nursery, bringing a new frock, 
a pai,r of pink kid shbes» a piqk sash, and a pink neck, 
lace, wito a gauze cap adorned with artificial flowers, 
in all which she directed that her little girl should 
be arrayed in the. evening.. 

'* You will not bring Bell and Charles into the 
drawing-room, nurse," said Mrs, Burton ; ^'let them 
be put to bed. Your master thinks it would be bet. 

G 
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ter for tbem not to appear ; but let Susy be very 
nicely dressed. Now^ do not neglect my orders^ and 
sbe need not be dressed till the parlour dinner is 
over ; and as Betty knows tbe ways of the house, she 
must help the cook, and you must try to do without 
her just while they are dishing the dinner, and re- 
moving the courses." 

'* I hope then, that Miss Susan will do as she is 
bid,'' said the nurse ; *' and if Miss Constance is here, 
she will take care of Miss Bell." 

" Constance, indeed !" said Mrs. Burton ; " Don't 
depend on her, I beseech you ; she is younger than 
Susan." 

^' No, Ma'am," said the nurse ; '' no, to be sure, I 
sha'n't depend oh her. I only meant to say, that she 
being strange like, would try to be agreeable, and so 
Miss Bell and she" — 

" Well," said Mrs. Burton, " you will attend, I 
trust, to what I say ; and Betty need only be away 
just whilst they are changing the courses." 

There were a great many fine ladies and gentlemen 
who came that day to dine at Mr. Burton's. The 
dinner was to be at six o'clock, and at five little Con- 
stance was brought into the nursery. 

All little children are pleasant and lovely when 
they are dressed clean, ana are humble and gentle ; 
and Constance was always neat, and modest, and 
kind. , As soon as she came into the nursery, she ran 
round and kissed every body, and then she asked the 
nurse, if she might bring in a large basket of wild 
ilowers, which she had brought with her from the 
fields around her papa's house ; and when she had got 
leave, she emptied all the flowers in one corner of the 
nursery, and sate down among them, with little Bell, 
who was quite delighted with the liberty allowed her 
of pulling them to pieces. 

'* These are cowslips, little Bell/' said Constance, 
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** and these are buttercups, pretty buttercups, which 
make the milk yellow and sweet. These are sweet 
violets, sweet violets for little Bell; and these are 
daisies, pretty white daisies, that look like stars, and 
I will make Bell a cowslip ball." • And thus the little 
girl went on talking to her favourite cousin, whilst 
the eves of the lesser one quite watered with wonder 
and cielight. 

In the meantime Betty was combing and curling 
Miss Susan's hair, and changing her shoes and stock, 
ings, the nurse -being engaged with the babv; and 
thus the time wore on, till the cook, putting her red 
face in at the door, said, " Now, Betty, now, come." 

'' No, no," said Susan, '^ Betty must stay to finish 
dressing me." 

*' You are not to have your frock on. Miss Susan," 
said Betty, '* till the dinner is gone out of the par. 
lour." 

" But I must," said Susan. *' Betty, you shall not 

go- 
Betty pulled her apron out of Susan's hands, for 

she had taken hold of it, and ran out of the nursery; 

on which, the little girl attempting to follow her, the 

nurse was forced to bolt the door, and drawing her 

back, she made her sit down by her, giving her a 

lump of sugar to keep her quiet. Little Charles, who 

was dropping asleep just as the nurse was forced to 

get up to bolt the door, began to cry at the same 

moment, and little Bell, being alarmed at the bustle, 

threw down her flowers, and joined in the cry. 

<< Do, Miss Constance, try to keep her quiet," cried 
the poor nurse, ** or I shall go out of my senses with 
one thing and another; do, there is a dear young 
lady." 

''I will, nurse, I will," replied the little girl. 
" She begins to be tired of throwing the flowers about, 
but I have thought of something new," — and with 
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^at readiness' she snatched a doll from a cbalr whicli 
stood iieai!> and hiding the doll under the 'fiowei^s^— 
1 : f'Look, little Bell/' she said, "look, look^ dolly is 
lost— *al] gone. Ah, there she is ; Bell has found the 
dsAL'* Thifi joke served so many good turns, thai the 
first, and even second course, were nearly over, before 
its delights were exhausted. 

" In the meantime, Susan, having sucked her sugar 
•nd licked her lips> and her hands, began to tea^e the 
poor nurse to put on her frock ; and so tiresonie she 
was, , that when, the nurse had at last ^ot Mas^r 
Charles to sleep, and put him in his- cradle, she took 
down: the . frock, which was of fine wrought muslin, 
from a: peg. on which it had hung ever since the morn- 
ing, and tied it on with the pink sash and necklace^ 
After iwhich, she fixed. the cap on her head ; but' this 
was hardly done, when the footman, looking in at 'the 
nursery door, said, " They want the Indy preserves, 
imrse, do you Jkuow where they are?" 

^' Yes," she said, ^' I will reach them in a minute ; 
they are in fi closet on the lobby/' 
; . " Cook bis loo&ed. for them there already ; -come, 
for your life/' said the footman, <'you won^t be a mi- 
Bute; I. will hold the oandJe." 
. The nurse having chaiged the children not 'to. stir, 
ran. out ;on.the lobby to look for what was ikraqted, 
Susan, in the meantime, following her quietly to the 
doory and bolting it upon her, a trick which she was 
very fond of playing, as it was one which had more 
than once got the servants into a scrape, and afforded 
her much amusement* 

. As soon as this was done, the little naughty girl 
V>ok the candle from the table, and walked to the 
looking-glass to look at her cap. 

.In those days, for we are telling a story which hap. 
pened forty years ago, children's caps were formed 
upon a frame of wire made to fit the head, and adorn- 
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ed with gauze, laoe, and artiiicial flowers, standing 
iip very high afoore the forehead. 

Susan, whilst examining all the fine colours and 
beautiful ornaments of her cap, put the candle so 
close to the gauze that it took fire, and the next mi* 
nute her whole head-dress was* in a blafee, the flames 
rbing up over her brow, burDing her hair, and scorch- 
ing her cheeks; She screamed dreadfully, and called 
heff nurse; but the naughty child had bolted the 
door, and no one could come in. 

There' was therefore none to help in this time of 
dreadful need, hut little Constance, who springing up 
from her corner, seized the flaming cap, and threw it 
on the. hearth ; in doing which she burnt her -own 
hanids, though she sated her cousin's life ; for had the 
ibmea caught the muslin frock, a child like this 
could' not have put them out; and had it been the 
fashion then to tie the cap on as it now is, Susan's 
life probably could not have been preserved. 

The screams from the nursery had by this time 
called every person from every part of the house, for 
Charles, Bell, and Constance, had joined their cries 
to those of poor Susan. Neither were any of the 
children, in their fright, able to unbolt the door, so 
that no one could understand what was the matter, 
till the door was forced open ; and a dreadful sight 
it then was to see Susan with her face all in red blis- 
ters, and the hair almost burnt from her head, whilst 
the ashes of the cap yet appearctd on the hearth. 

The first thing that was to be done was to apply 
what was needful to the burns of Susan. She was 
laid in bed, and a surgeon sent for. She suflered 
great pain, and whilst she! lived,, she never lost the 
mark of the scar on one side of her face. But whilst 
some were sorry for Susan, and some blamed her mo. 
ther, and said, she was rightly punished for her sel. 
fish indulgence of her child, every one saw reason to 
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admire the fruits of that wisdom and piety which 
leads a good parent to bring up his child in habits of 
obedience, and induces him to accustom his inftmt 
children rather to serve and oblige their fellow-crea- 
tures, than to indulge and please themselves. 

From this time, Mrs. Burton never presumed to 
say, that little hands might not be rendered useful ; 
for, humanly speaking, had it not been for the little 
hands of Constance, poor Susan would have lost her 
life. 

From that period, I am happy to say, that Mrs. 
Burton was ever attentive to any advice which might 
be given to her, by her sister, on the management of 
her children ; and from that period, she never held 
her hand from giving that salutary correction, by 
which a pious parent hopes to save his children, with 
the divine blessing, from far more serious trials in 
after life. 



THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 



PREFACE. 



The Golden Chain will, if you will go with the 
writer, carry you into France, and shew you the man- 
ners and ways of people in that country, some 'years 
ago, when little boys wore swords and pig-tails, 
and little girls had their hair dressed, and were set 
out like fine ladies ; but this is not the best lesson 
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which this story has to gtre yon ; if you attend to it, 
it will guard you against the commencements of dis- 
obedience. When people begin to do wrong, they do 
not consider where the first bad step may lead to. 
When Ere ate the forbidden fruit, she did not foresee 
the misery which would come upon herself and her 
children from this one action. My children, belieye 
me, that there is no such thing as a little sin, or a 
small wickedness. Whatever you do, knowing it to 
be wrong, is sin, and ** the wages of sin is death," 
Rom. vi. 23. In your own strength you cannot do 
well ; but we have a promise, that our blessed Lord 
will keep us ii| the hour of temptation. Rev. iii. 10. 
You perceive, my young reader, that I assert nothing 
but what the Bible upholds me in ; and if you doubt 
me, take your Bibles, and prove me thoroughly ; for, 
as I have before said, if what any man writes goes 
contrary to the word of God, his books are worse than 
of no value, and ought to be cast into the fire. 



Thb wise man says. If sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not. If little children would never hearken to 
the enticing words of bad people, they would often 
avoid many evils into which they are led by wicked 
companions. I will tell you a story of a little girl in 
France, which I myself heard, when travelling in that 
country, many years since. 

About fifty years ago, there lived in the south of 
France a certain gentleman, who had a wife and two 
children, a son and daughter, Lonis and Adelaide. 
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These children were verv nearly of an age; but al- 
though Louis was the eldest, he was of so kind and 
gentfe a disposition, that he always gave way to his 
sister whenever there was any little dispute between^ 
' then), and sometimes was persuaded to hide her 
faults froin their papa and mamma, for which, how- 
ever, he was afterwards very sorry, as I shall shew 
you by and by. 

The house in which Louis and Adelaide's papa 
lived, was such a one as you do not often see in Eng. 
land, though there are many such in France. It was 
large, and built of grey stone, with many doors and 
windows. In the front of it was a long avenuQ of 
lime trees, cut very stiffly, and within the house waa 
a great' hall, the walls being all painted over with 
trees, and lawns, and castles, and ladies and gentle- 
ineji> very beautiful indeed. At the back of the hodse 
Mras a square garden^ laid out with straight walks^ 
and adorned vrith stone figures of dragons and Jions, 
and there were borders of roses and tulips; and m 
the very middle of the garden was a little square 
tank or.,po,nd, in the midst of which was a dolphin^ of 
braas, spouting water up into the air to a great 
height. At the bottom of the garden was a terrace, 
or high walk, laid with flags, on which a person might 
walk, and look over the parapet, or low wall, on the 
country beyond ; and, as I was told, the view from 
that terrace was as pleasant as any one could desire 
to see. Far away were certain mountains, called the 
Pyrenees, or hills of lire, because many ages ago there 
was a dreadful fire on those hills, which blazed up, it 
is 9aid, to the very clouds ; and between the hills and 
the garden, there was a long extent of forest, beauti. 
fully scattered with little villages, and spires of chur- 
ches, and green lawns and downs, on which last, the 
flocks belonging to the villagers were led to feed by 
shepherds and shepherdesses. 



Tjoris and Adelarile id tlie garden 
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7he8e were the sights which were to be seen from 
the terrace at the bottom of the garden, and Louis 
and Adelaide were very fond of playing upon that 
terrace, and looking over that wall. There they saw 
many things which amused them very much; for 
-there was a little path which came out from the fa. 
rest, and passed under th^ wall, and many people used 
to go along this path^ either passing from one Tillage 
to another, fetching faggots to burn from the wood, 
cutters, or water from a spring which was not far 
distant. Louis was a very merry boy, and had often 
something to say to any poor person he knew as he 
went by, and as he never spoke rudely to any one,* he 
never met with rudeness in return. 
. Now, be3ides the people who lived in the villages 
which were in the>forest>. and who were for the meet 
part decent and quiet persons, there were often seen, in 
some of the darkest parts of the wood,, certain nagged 
tents which were raov;ed from place to place, and 
which supplied sl^elter.to a^set of wandering gypsies 
or beggars, who had no fixed hom'e, and who lived a<^ 
body knew how. These people had dogs and asses, 
and thq$e who walked late in the forest at night, have 
often been warned not to coipe near their teats by the 
low growling .of their dogs, (for these dogs did not 
bark out like honest men's dogs,) and by the- blazing- 
of the fires which these people lighted to boil their 
victuals. 

It was not very often that any of these beggars 
appeared under the wall of the garden, or passed 
that way ; but they did come sometimes, and as Louis 
knew them by their patched dresses and wild features, 
he never said any thing, to them, but generally left 
the terrace when he saw them coming, for his papa 
had warned him never to enter into any discourse 
with a person he did not know. 

Now it happened one afternoon, that Louis and 
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Adelaide being together upon the terrace^ saw two 
persons coming out of the wood. At first they could 
not make out what sort of persons these were^ and, 
indeed, when they came nearer they were not able to 
make out much more than when they were at a dis- 
tance, because they were so very unlike to any people 
they had ever seen before. One of these was an old 
man, with white hair, dressed in a shabby green suit, 
and carrying a small violin, and the other was a giri 
about the age of Adelaide, without a bonnet, or shoes 
and stockings, but set off with many old ornaments, 
such as artificial flowers and ribbons. 

** Gome away, Adelaide,'* said Louis, ** these are not 
proper people for us to talk to. We do not know 
who they are, and papa has forbidden us to converse 
with strangers;" and as he spoke, he laid hold of his 
sister's arm to lead her away. 

Adelaide began to shake her elbow, as you have 
seen rude children do, and said, ''Let me alone, Louis, 
I am not going to speak to them, I only want to see 
what they are." 

'' But, if you stay here looking at them till they 
come up, they will speak to you," said Louis, ''and 
then you know it will be rude not to answer them." 

"Let me alone," repeated Adelaide, '<I only want 
to see what they are." 

Louis again begged her to come away, and she 
answered him as she had done before ; and thus the 
time went on, till the little girl and the old man were 
come under the wall, and then the old man bowed 
and said, " Pretty lady and noble gentleman, please 
to take pity on a poor old man, and his little grand- 
daughter ; 1 have been blind a long time, and my 
poor little fiddle, and my dear little grand-daughter 
are my only supports. Please to see my little girl 
dance ; she dances so nicely to my music : — please to 
condescend to look at us, and to give us a few pence. 



The little Jieggar and the old man. 
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for we bave not broken bread for twenty.four 
bours." 

<< Poor old man/' said Louis, '' I am sorry for bim, 
and be is blind too ; let us give bim sometbing, sister, 
but do not let us stay to talk to bim, or to see tbe 
little ffirl dance. Pray> come away;" and be took 
bold of ber arm again, and sbe again sbook bim off ; 
so saying, Louis fbrew some pence orer tbe wall, and 
finding tbat bis sister would not be persuaded to leare 
the terrace, be came away and left ber ; and if be bad 
gone straight to bis parents to tell of ber disobedience, 
be would have done tbe kindest thing a brother could 
bare done ; but I am sorry to say, that his false good 
nature prevented him from doing this duty. So Ade- 
laide was left on the terrace, looking over tbe wall, 
and there was nobody near her but the old man and 
tbe little girl. 

Now, the little girl bad very quick eyes and ears, 
and, I dare say, that tbe old man, blind as be pre- 
tended to be, could see and hear as well as most peo- 
pie ; and no doubt they had beard the dispute be- 
tween Louis and bis sister, and had found out from 
this dispute what sort of a girl Adelaide was, and 
bad formed their plans accordingly ; for no sooner 
was Louis gone, than they began to flatter and praise 
ber, looking up from under the wall, as the fox in the 
fable looked up to the crow, whom he saw in a tree 
with a large piece of cheese in bis bill. I dare say 
you have read that fable ; and if so, you will under- 
stand how the beggar and the little girl began to 
flatter Adelaide, in hopes, no doubt, of getting some- 
thing better than a piece of cheese from her. The little 
girl praised her beautiful face, and said tbat charity 
and pity shone from her eyes ; and tbe old man said a 
great deal about her sweet voice, and then he began to 
play upon his fiddle, begging his grand-daughter to 
dance her very best in order to please tbe pretty lady. 
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Adelaide was muck delighted with the dance of 
the little beggar, but more so with the flattering 
words which fell from her lips ; and when she bad 
finished her dance, and stopped to make a low oour* 
tesy, Adelaide threw her another penny, which was 
all she had in her pocket. The little girl picked it 
up^ and then begged her, as, a great favour, to bestow 
upon her any old ribbons, or gauze, pr bead neclclaees, 
which she might have among her play things^ Adie^^ 
hude ran to the house, and into her own room ; she 
brought away a variety of these things> which her 
mamma had given her for her doll, and threw them 
9ver the wail to the little girl^ who ga^e her anothei^ 
dance for the present; and- tfiep having stopped to 
tak« breath, she took one of the bead, necklaces, out 
of the bundle, and fastening it' round her iiepk-«~ 
" Now, pretty lady," she said, " I am as fine as y4>Xk 
are — I h^ye a necklace of beads round my neck, and 
you have one of shining copper," 

" Copper,, indeed !" replied Adelaide ; " Do you 
think I would wear any thing' of copper ? This neck-* 
lace is all of pure gold ; it was givesi me by my god^ 
moj^her, and it is wprthldono.t ^know how manv 
guineas.. In truth, if that which you hare on is worth 
a few penqC;, i^nine is wprth many guineas, for it is all 
gold, pure gold,. and so heavy." 

" Goldl" repeated the little girl,— "Is all that. fine 
chain made of gold ? I did not think there was So 
much gold in the world." 

*' Hold your peace, you little fool^*' said die old 
man, "^d don't trouble the lady with your non. 
sense: — ^but come, follow me, we have a great way to 
go to-night^ and if we do not get to our journey's 
end, we may have to sleep in the forest, and who 
knows wh^t may happen to us there." So the 
old man and the little girl passed on^ and Ade* 
laide went to seek her brother, and to tell him 
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•what bad taken place between herself and these tra. 
▼ellers. 

** Well, you did wrong," said Louis, *' to stand and 
talk -to them as you did." 

'* Why, what harm could come of my looking at 
these people over the wall ?" replied Adelaide. 

^'I don't know that any other harm is likely to 
come of it," replied Louis, ^'excepting that it was 
what papa and mamma had forhtdden you to do, and 
perhaps you may be tempted to tell an untruth about 
It." 

" No, indeed," said Adelaide, '' I am sure I shall 
not be tempted to any such thing; I shall tell no lie 
about it. If my mamma asks me whom I have been 
talking to, I will tell her.*' 

" I would adrise you," returned Louis, " not to 
wait till she asks the question, but tell her at once 
what you have beep doing. I don't like to tell it 
for you, because it might look as if I wished to 
make mischief, but if you were to mention it your- 
iBelf, I am sure it would be the besit thing you could 
do." 

'* Well, I wish, Louis, you would mind yonr own 
affairs/' said Adelaide, " and leave me to take care of 
mine. ^ You are t^nly a year older than I am, and yet 
you think yourself so wise." 

- Louis and Adelaide talked no more on that subject 
that evening, and I do not suppose that Lonis thought 
any more about the old man and the little dancing 
girl that night, or for some days afterwards; for 
Vhen they left; the garden it was supper time, and 
there were some visitors in the hall where the fkmily 
supped, so that no questions were put to Louis and 
Adelaide. 

The next day after dinner, Louis rode out with his 
papa, and Adelaide went out alone to play in the 
garden. There, as she stood by the fountain, watch. 
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iDg the water as it rose up id the air^ and fell down 
again in small drops into the basing she thought she 
heard the sound of the old man's iiddle> playing one 
of the same tunes as she had heard the day before. 
She did not wait to reflect, but ran towards the ter. 
race, and baring ascended it, she looked over the 
wall, and saw the same old man, and the same little 
girl again. 

'' There is the pretty lady again," said the little 
girl, lifting up her dark sparkling eyes towards Ade- 
laide ; for her eyes were very bright and very spark- 
ling ; and she began to jump and dance about as if she 
had been half out of her wits with joy. 

1 was not exactly told what passed between Ade- 
laide and these people at this time ; but I was in- 
formed that, before they parted, the little girl told 
Adelaide that she would come again in a few days, 
and bring her some flowers ; and an hour was fixed 
for her coming, when Adelaide knew that Louis 
would be out of the way. 

During this third. meeting, Adelaide told the little 
girl that her birth-day was to be kept the next even- 
ing, and she was even foolish enough to boast of the 
smart dress she was to wear, describing her frock 
trimmed with the finest lace, and her gold chain, and 
pearl ear-rings ; and she also promised the little girl 
that she would come and shew herself upon the ter- 
race, when her mamma was engaged with the com- 
pany: — <' And then,*' said the cunning little beggar, 
" 1 will bring you a beautiful garland, lady, — I know 
where some of the most lovely flowers in the world 
are to be found, and you shall have such a nosegay as 
nobody ever saw before." 

Now, perhaps you will wonder how any little girl, 
who had been tolerably well educated, could have 
been so very silly, and I might say wicked, as Ade- 
laide was, through the whole of this affair. But I 
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think, that your wonder will cease, when I tell yon, 
that Adelaide knew nothing about true religion. 

There are a great many long, hard books about the 
Christian religion^ some of which^ I dare say, you 
have seen, and heard, or read ; and sometimes, I fear, 
that you have thought these books very tiresome. 
Well, and if we think a moment, every book must be 
tiresome which we do not understand ; and how can 
little children understand all the hard words which 
are put in some religious books ! But I will tell you 
what religion is, without putting hard words into my 
book, if I can help it ; and then, when you hare read 
my explanation of true religion, you will not wonder 
again at any little child being sly and wicked, who 
does not know or feel it. 

The Bible tells us that there is one God, and in 
that God that there are three persons — the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. These three persons 
in one God, are all engaged to make us happy for 
ever. God the Father made us, and knowing that 
we should be corrupted by Satan, sent his Son to die 
for us. God the Son did actually die for us upon the 
cross, and God the Holy Ghost enters into our hearts^ 
and teaches us to do well. 

Our father Adam was made quite innocent, but he 
corrupted himself through disobedience, and hence- 
forward all his children, who are born in his likeness, 
have, from that time, been so corrupt, that they can 
not even think a good thought witnout the help of 
God the Holy Spirit. And as to doing any good 
works, such as would make them fit to go to heaven, 
we know that it is impossible. Therefore, all those 
persons who are are true Christians, are humble, and 
have no trust in themselves, and know that they can 
not cease from doing evil, but by the divine assistance. 
But the papa and mamma of Louis and Adelaide, 
were Roman Catholics, and worshipped images, and 
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believed that they could do good things without God's 
help, worthy of reward in the liext world.. Besides 
which, they had many other false notions, all of which 
they taught their children ; and thus Adelaide, when- 
ever she thought about' religion at all, which was not 
very often, comforted herself with this* idea, that if 
she sometimes did wrong, she might easily make up 
for it, by confessing it to the priest, and saying a cer. 
tain number of prayers to the Virgin Mary. 

But now to go on with tny story :2 — Adelaide 
thought a good deal of .the beautiful garland which 
the little beggar had promised her, apd when the 
afternoon of the next day was come, she was very 
anxious to be dressed, in order that she might have 
time to go down to the bottom of the garden, before 
the company, which were invited, should meet in the 
hall: — ^for Adelaide's parents had invited all the 
young people in the neighbourhood to be present that 
evening,, and had sent for some musicians to play, in 
order that they might have a dance. The dafice was 
to begin when it was dark, but the young people were 
to come early, that they might have some refresh- 
ments before the dance commencied. Besides the 
young people, some older ones were invited, who were 
to sit and converse with Louis and Adelaide's pa- 
rents.- 

Adelaide, as I before said, was very impatient to 
be dressed as soon as she had dined ; and, according- 
ly, when she left the table, she called her maid, and 
gave her orders, desiring her to have all het very 
best things put out, and ordering her to curl her hair 
very carefully, and friz it very stiffly^ as was the 
fashion in those days. 

" It is my birth-day, Jannette," said Adelaide .to 
her maid, ^' and on my birth-day I may wear what I 
please. I choose to wear my rose-coloured slip, and 
my lace frock, with my golden chain, and the pearl 
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Louia and Adelaide in full dress iq the Hall. 
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ear-rioes and drops^ which my godmother gave me ; 
I will also have my satin shoes, and silver hucklesj 
and I will have my hair adorned with artificial flow, 
crs." 

Jannette would have persuaded Adelaide that it 
was not genteel to be very smart at one's own house, 
but she would not hear a word which her maid said, 
and was very cross and impatient until her hair was 
finished, ani whilst Jannette was dressing her, and 
putting on her ornaments. 

'' See, Jannette,** she said, '* it is getting quite 
dusk already : how awkward you have been to-day, 
and how long yoa have been dressing me l' ' 

*' It is because you would not stand still. Made- 
moiselle," replied Jannette; ''but why should you 
be in such a hurry? the company are not yet come, 
though I think I see some carriages at the end of the 
avenue." 

** Indeed !" said Adelaide ; <' then give me my hn. 
and my gloves, and let me go ;" and she snatched 
these tnings from the hand of Jannette, and ran out 
of the room, and down the wide stairs as fast as her 
feet would carry her. 

In the hall she met Louis, who was in full dress, 
like herself, according to the foolish fashions of those 
times, with his hair powdered and tied behind, and 
wearing an embroidered suit, with a little sword by 
his side. '* Where are you going in such haste, si^ 
ter ?" said Louis ; '' I hear tne carriages coming up 
the avenue, and my mother has sent me to receive 
the ladies." 

" Well then," replied Adelaide, " stay and do what 
mamma bade you, and let me pass." She then ran 
on through the hall, and down a flight of steps into 
the garden. There the paths under the trees were 
already almost dusk; but when Adelaide reached the 
terracei she found that the shade was not so deep as 

H 
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to prevent any one^ who stood under the wall, from 
seeing the heauty of her dress. She ran straight to 
the place where she had been used to see the beg. 
gars, and there she saw the little girl sitting under 
a tree, immediately opposite the wall, and with her 
some other person, whose figure she could not quite 
make out, but it was not the old man. 

" There is the beautiful lady," exclaimed the little 
girl, as soon as ^she saw Adelaide ; at the same time 
springing up, and coming forward, with her hands 
joined together, as if she were almost wild with de- 
light, repeating all the flattering expressions which 
she had ever before used to Adelaide. 

^' See, see,", said Adelaide, " look at my dress, and 
I have got my pearl ear-rings, and my gold chain, 
and my lace frock; — ^but where is the garland, the 
beautiful garland you promised me ?" 

" Wait a moment, pretty lady," replied the little 
gipsy ; '< I have hung it on a tree to keep it fresh, — 
fresh and fair, that it may the better suit the pretty 
lady ;" and she advanced close under the wall, ut- 
tering, in a low but distinct voice, "Now, now, 



now.* 



At that instant Adelaide felt some thing thrown 
over her face, and bound upon her mouth, and at the 
same time, she found herself in the arms of some very 
strong person, who raised her up, and though she 
struggled with all her power, lifted her over the wall, 
where she was receivea by another person, who held 
her fast, and began to run with her, she knew not 
whither; although she was certain it was among 
trees, for she felt the branches flapping, from time to 
time, against her. 

Now, who can describe what poor Adelaide felt, as 
she found herself borne away, she knew not whither ; 
being unable even so much as to cry, on account of 
^he handkerchief which was bound upon her mouth. 
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She struggled to get away from the person who held 
her, but struggled in vain ; the more she strove for 
liberty, the tighter' she was held : yet the person con- 
tinued running, and there were others running too, 
as Adelaide could hear by the tread of several feet ; 
and now every moment she was getting farther and 
farther from her home, her dear parents, and her be* 
loved brother, and she had no one to blame but her- 
self. All her misfortunes were owing to her disobe- 
dience, and inattention to her parents' commands. 

But the person who held her, continued to run; 
and she after a while perceived, that they were come 
to a thicker part of the wood, and out of any common 
path, for they had some difficulty to make their way 
through the tangled branches, and the poor child re- 
ceived many blows from the boughs against which 
she was hurried. 

At length she heard a rough voice addressing the 
person who carried her, as if calling from some dis- 
tance; and though she could not understand what 
was said, the next minute she was set down ; though 
such was her terror, that she could not support her. 
self, but fell down, like one fainting, on the dry 
leaves which were gathered under the trees. ' At the 
same moment the bandage was taken from her face, 
and she found by the glimmering light of a few burn- 
ing sticks, that she was in a corner of the wood, 
where, on one side, was a kind of cave cut in the 
rock, and on the other, a little brook. Between the 
rock and the brook was a small opening, in which 
were gathered several wild looking persons, and three 
or four asses, bearing loaded panniers. Amongst the 
persons whom she saw, was the wicked little girl who 
had deceived her, the old man, and a very tali woman, 
dressed in a patched petticoat and jacket. This wo^ 
man stood nearest to her, and had, indeed, been the 
j)erson who had received her into her arms over th^ 
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wall, and carried her into the wood ; — besides these 
there were other men and women. 

As soon as Adelaide had recovered her breath, for 
she had been almost stifled by the handkerchief which 
had been bound round her mouth, she began to 
scream and shriek, and call upon her parents, her 
brother, and her maid; — on which the tall woman n 
gave her a smart blow on the back, bidding her to 
hold her peace. 

Adelaide had never been struck before, and when 
she felt this blow, she renewed her cries, and raised 
her voice still louder. Several of the party then re- 
proved her, threatening to make her suffer more, if 
she would not be silent ; nay, they even spoke of be- 
ing the cause of her death ; and the tall woman hav- 
ing first given her a severe shaking, at the same 
time calling her many harsh names, began to take 
from her, one by one, ner necklace, her ear-rings, her 
golden chain, her lace frock, and her satin shoes, and 
silver buckles, together with her artificial flowers, and 
rose-coloured slip. She was by this time so terrified, 
that she did not dare to speak one word, though she 
could not help directing several angry looks towards 
the artful little girl, who stood before her, smiling at 
the success of her wicked trick. 

At length, when the* miserable Adelaide was strip, 
ped of all her.finery, and all her jewels, and left with 
scarcely clothes enough to cover her, the gipsy wou 
man made up all the spoil in a bundle, wrapped them 
in a coarse dirty cloth, and stuffed them into one of 
the asses' panniers ; after which, the partv prepared 
to make off, taking no concern about tne situation of 
the miserable child, who had fallen again on the damp 
leaves, weeping and sobbing, in a manner which 
would have melted any hearts, excepting those of the 
merciless gang who hm brought her from her fether's 
house. 



Adelaide stKipped hy the gypsies in the wood- 
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Adelaide beard the sound of the party as they 
jBOFed off, yet was scarcely aware that she was left 
alone^ till some momeuts after they were actually 
gone. Then, looking up from the ground on which 
flbe lay, she perceived, with inexpressible terror, that 
she was quite alone. Terrible as it had been to her 
to be with the gipsies, it was still more dreadful to 
be quite left in a solitary wood, with no human crea* 
tare near her, and in a place where she knew that 
wolves had often been seen. The sun had been set 
some time, and the wood would have been as dark as 
pitch, had not a few stars glimmered through the 
openings of the boughs, and broken the mass of shade, 
making darkness, as it were, darker still, by the mix- 
ture of the indistinct shadows of the tall trees, which 
made thjemselves visible in the star light. The wind 
also whistled and moaned in the woods, and owls 
booted from the hollow tre^s, and Adelaide knew not 
where she was, nor could she tell which way to turn, 
to find her home ;— her limbs trembled too, with cold 
and fear, and, what was worse than all, her conscience 
told her that she had done wrong, and that she de- 
served the affliction into which she had fallen : for al- 
though, as I before said, this child had never been 
taudht what true religion was, yet she knew that dis- 
obedience to parents was a^sin, and such a one, in- 
deed, as deserved the anger of God ; and now, that 
she was in trouble, and alone, and in the dark, she 
thought more of the anger of God than she had ever 
done before ; but she was afraid of crying out, for the 
echoes of her own voice frightened her, as they were 
given back from the cave near which she lay ; and she 
knew no prayers, excepting such as she could not un- 
derstand, and such as she had always been used to 
repeat like a parrot. So this poor little girl gave 
herself wholly up to despair, sitting on the ground, 
with her head resting on her knees, whilst her shoul- 
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ders and neck were all bare to the evening wind, and 
her thin petticoats quite soaked through with the 
damp and dew. 

But now we must leave poor Adelaide in the wood^ 
whilst we go back to tell what had happened in the 
mean time at her papa's house. 

Adelaide had just parted from Louis in the faalT, 
when the first party of visitors arrived in their car- 
riage ; and these were followed by others^ some in 
carriages^ some on horseback, and some on foot, till, 
in a short time, all who had been invited were arrived, 
and introduced into a parlour, where the master and 
mistress of the house received them, and where the 
servants brought fruit, and cakes, and coffee, for their 
refreshment. 

But when Adelaide did not appear, it was sup. 
posed, at first,' that she might not be quite dressed, 
and her mamma made several excuses for her. At 
length, however, the mamma began to feel some sur. 
prise, that her daughter should be so long dressing; 
and she told Louis to go and look for her. Louis in- 
formed his mamma, that he had seen his sister, a 
short time before, go out into the garden, and pro- 
mised that he would presently bring her in. Accord- 
ingly, he went into the garden, and sought her in 
every corner, calling her with a loud voice, but there 
was no answer ; he then returned to the house, and 
went up stairs, into all the rooms, but could not find 
her. 

He then went back to the company, expecting to 
find her there ; (supposing she might have gone into 
the parlour, whilst he had been in the garden ;) bat 
when he found she was not with the company, he 
told his mother how be had sought her in vain ; and 
then the lady took the alarm, and spoke to her hus- 
band, and the company were immediately made ac- 
quainted with the state of the affair. 
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Oh ! what an uproar then followed ; all the persons 
which were gathered together in the house, began to 
scatter theinselres, in ali directions, seeking the 
child, and calling upon her. The alarm spread pre- 
sently, from the great house, down to the meanest 
cottage in the village ; and such a scene of noise and 
confusion followed, as you can have no idea of, unless 
you had seen it. Some persons got long poles and 
nets, to examine the tank in the garden, and also a 
little pond, in a field, at some distance from the 
bouse. At length, Louis found an artificial rose on 
the terrace, in the very place where Adelaide had 
stood, when she was seizea by the gipsies, and which 
had fallen from her head in the struggle ; and then 
he remembered, for the first time, that Adelaide had 
stood in that place to see the little gipsy dance ; and 
he ran instantly, to shew the rose to his papa, and to 
tell him what had happened respecting the gipsy. 

'* And I saw Adelaide go out to-night, papa," he 
said, " with all her fine things on ! — Is it not possible 
that the gipsies may have stolen her?" 

Adelaide's papa ^was almost too much agitated to 
be able to pay any heed to what Louis said ; but some 
gentlemen who were present, thought that this hint 
was very well worth attention ; and they immediately 
ordered their horses to be got ready, and, with their 
servants, and some arms, went out into the forest, to 
seek for the unhappy child, in the usual haunts of the 

fipsies. Louis begged leave to eo with them ; and 
is papa having satisfied himself of what he most 
dreaaed, namely, that the poor child had not fallen 
into the tank in the garden, also joined the party as 
soon as' his horse could be made ready. 

It was nine o'clock, or more, before the gentlemen 
had thought of seeking Adelaide in the forest, and by 
that time, all the villagers were roused and gathered 
about the house ; and when many of these heard what 
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was suspected^ namely^ that Adelaide had been stolen 
by the gipsies^ they divided into small bandsj and 
went in various directions of the wood^ examining 
every dark corner among the trees ; but^ in the mean- 
time, the thieves had made off with the things of 
which they had stripped the poor child ; and^ I dare 
say^ it was many years after that^ before they ven- 
tured into those woods again. 

The gipsy woman had not run more than a mile 
with Adelaide ; therefore, the poor child was not dis. 
tant more than one mile from her home, when she 
had been left by the gipsies; but that she did not 
know ; and yet it was several hours before the persons 
who had gone out into the wood^ arrived at the place 
where the little girl was. 

The grey morning was beginning to break, when a 
young countryman, carrying a long pole in his hand, 
said to Louis, who had got off bis horse to follow him 
into the thickets, — '< There is a place hereabouts, 
Monsieur, where there is an hermitage, and a deep 
cave ; the place has no good name, for they say, bad 
de^ds have been done in it; but it is much haunted 
by the gipsies, and if you are willing to go with me, 
we will examine it. May.hap we might see some 
traces t>f these people, and be able to guess in what 
direction they went off; for it is certain they were 
in the wood a few days since, and almost as certain 
that they are not here now." 

Louis agreed at once to go wherever the country- 
man would lead him ; and, in consequence, after hav. 
ing made their way through briers and brambles, and 
a thousand difficulties, they at length arrived at the 
place where poor Adelaide, worn out with cold, and 
terror, and shamci had fallen, all her length, on the 
damp cround, and lay neither in a swoon, or asleep, 
but quite stupid and numbed with cold. 

The countryman saw her first, and shouted to 
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Louis, who was behind him ; and the Dext moment^ 
that kind brother was down on his knees by his dear 
sister, kissing her, and calling upon her to open her 
eyes, and know her friends, and be comforted. 

But the peasant said, ** It is no use talking to her 
now, Monsieur ; she can not understand you, or at. 
t^nd to you. Poor little lady, she is almost dead with 
cold and fright, and those wild thieves have robbed 
her of all her bravery ; her own bed, and her mother's 
arms, must be her comforters now." So saying, he 
lifted her up, and soon carried her back to her father's 
house, where her mother' wept with joy to receive 
her again, though she had lost all her gay ornaments : 
and when her father and the gentlemen were return- 
ing, in despair, from the forest, they were greeted 
by a joyful messenger, who told them that the child 
was found. 

When Adelaide had been clothed in dry linen, laid 
in a warm bed, and made to drink some warmed wine 
and spice, she was Me to embrace her friends : and 
it was then that she confessed her heavy fault of dis- 
obedience, which had brought on this severe punish, 
ment ; and I and happy to add, that she was never 
4igain guilty of an offence of this kind, but grew up 
to be a blessing to her family: for when the was 
about fourteen years of age, she met with a copy of 
the Holy Bible, which proved the means of turning 
her heart from the Roman Catholic religion ; — and 
as, by the divine blessing, the Holy Scriptures had 
been the means of turning her heart, so, by the same 
blessing, she was made use of by her heavenly Father 
to direct the hearts of her parents, and of her dear 
•brother, to that true religion which ensures the Ifap- 
piness of all those who delight in it. 
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THE VIOLET LEAP. 



PREFACE. 



How often does it happen, that when there are sere- 
ral brothers and sisters living together in one familyy 
they take little delight in making each other happy ; 
and sometimes it is enough for one brother to like an 
amusement^ or to enjoy a little scheme, in order te 
set another brother against it ; and it is the same 
with sisters, if one loves a doll, another will say, I 
hate dolls ; if one likes a garden, and delights in flow, 
ers, another will shew that she despises them ; and 
80 on, perhaps, through all the days of their early 
years> till they grow up, and parents die, and chil- 
dren are parted, and troubles come, and the hours of 
childhood are passed away, never to return ; and then 
when a dear brother or sweet sister is laid in the cold 
grave, then comes the sad, sad thought — Oh ! had I 
been kinder to them, when yet we were little chil- 
dren, living in our father's house. 

My little reader, think of The Violet Leaf, when- 
ever you feel inclined to be unkind to a compa- 
nion ; think what poor Rosamond felt, when she found 
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that hded leaf; and let it be your constant prayer, 
that the Holy Spirit may lead you so to behare to 
your young companion*, that should they be shortly 
laid in their graves, you may not have to cry, — Oh ! 
that I had been more kind to them whilst they yet 
lived with me. 



Whoever looks back on his younger years, must ob- 
serve that certain passages of those periods have left 
indelible impressions on his mind, whilst other trans- 
actions of his infancy, which at first sight might have 
appeared of more importance, have parsed away inta 
oblivion as figures traced upon the sand. 

Who is there amongst my readers who wiTI not 
carry to his dying hour, the memory of some peculiar 
act of kindness ; of some word of love ; of some pre- 
cept sweetly insinuated, which seems to stand out, as 
it were, in high relief, among thousands of others, 
shewn through the years of infancy by the friends of 
those early days, which are now wholly passed away 
from the mind. ' 

I once knew an orphan child, who traced all her 
religious feelings through after life to a walk taken 
in India, on a star-light night, with her adopted mo- 
ther, at which period that tender parent had taken 
occasion to lead her mind to the goodness and power 
of God, by explaining to her the nature of the glori- 
ous heavenly bodies, scattered over the azure vault 
extended above her head. This lady had given her 
little adopted one a thousand other lessons upon the 
same important subjects, but these had all passed 
away from her recollection, and this one only lesson 
had left its distinguished record. 
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It is hard to account for tbis peculiarity of the me. 
mory, which seizes a lesser matter and permits a 
larger one to escape, unless we suppose that the pe- 
culiar circumstances which the mind retains, are those 
which have wrought the most permanent influence on 
the character, and awakened, most decidedly, the 
sympathetic feelings. Hence we find that a power is 
given to the regenerate person by (rod tne Holy 
Spirit to retain those things which are true and holy, 
whilst the unconverted mind has a peculiar aptitude 
for seizing and retaining those things which are eviL 
When the apostles, on the day of Pentecost, received 
the Holy Spirit, the words of their Master, which 
had hitherto been uncongenial with their feelings, 
were brought with power to their recollections, whilst 
their former desires for worldly aggrandizement pass- 
ed away. 

I have been led to these reflections by the conside- 
ration of certain transactions of my early years, which 
are as fresh to me at this moment, as they were at 
the time when they first occurred ; and not only do I 
remember them in their bare outlines, but with such 
a variety of small particulars as would render them 
tedious in their relation, were I to tell my story, in 
till its bearings, precisely as I remember it. Forty 
years or more are passed since that violet leaf, which 
gives the title to my story, was plucked from the pa- 
rent stem, and the sod is thick over the graves of all 
those who then were the objects of my infant tender, 
ness. Ah ! what is human life ! A vapour, a meteor, 
a passing cloud. Job xiv. 11, 12. << As the watem 
fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth 
up ; so man lieth down, and riseth not : till the hea- 
vens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised 
out of their sleep." How bitter must this reflection 
be to those who have no hope beyond this present 
being, to such as have not been enabled to receive by 
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faltb the evideDce of things not seen ? but I must not 
digress too far from my object, which is to tell a 
simple tale of my early life. 

My father was a gentleman, residing on his own 
estate ; our habitation was far from any towered city, 
or even village. We were shut out from our nearest 
neighbours by thick woods, which, from time imme. 
mortal, had flourished undisturbed on my father's 
lands, and which added to the charms derived from 
those deep shades by which our grounds were diver- 
sified. Hill and dale, orchard and sheep walk, with 
deep dark dingles, through which pure streams ot 
water poured their secret course, a region, in short, 
of such singular beauty, that it has ever afforded to 
my mind the prototype of every imaginary scene of 
natural perfection. 

My parents fiever had more than two children, my 
belovea brother and myself. My brother's name was 
Adolphus, and mine Rosamond, or more commonly 
Rosa, a name which particularly suited me, as I was 
remarkable in infancy for my blooming health. On 
the contrary, mj dear brother, who was a year older 
than myself, was from babyhood of a peculiarly ten- 
der constitution, neither did he ever enjoy that nealth 
which should have enabled him to associate generally 
with boys of his own age, or to enjoy their sports ; 
and this circumstance, no doubt, made him more fond 
of me, and of his parents, and his home. In conse* 
quence of which, when it was thought advisable to 
send him to school, his absence from us was extreme- 
ly painful to him, and the letters which he wrote to 
me always caused me some flood of tears. I was as 
much as nine years old when my Adolphus was re- 
moved to school — he was sent to a considerable diSi. 
tance, and was absent a year, not returning at the 
Christmas holidays. I counted the months of his ab- 
sence, and numbered the days which were to bring 
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him to me again. At length the happy time arrired, 
and my brother came ; it was the beginning of June, 
and the country was most gloriously beautiful, decked 
in all her fairest robes of summer. 

During the absence of my Adolphus, a serious 
change had taken place in his heart, a change of which 
even my parents were not then aware ; and indeed 
had they been so, I imagine that they were not then 
in a condition to be sensible of its infinite import, 
ance. But the fact was, that my brother's preceptor 
was a truly pious man, and as such, laboured above 
all things to inspire his children with feelings of 
piety, and, as in many other instances ,which had oc- 
curred among his pupils, ^ his lessons had been parti- 
•cularly blessed to my brother. Whereas he had for. 
merly been only a boy of a mild and amiable temper, 
he was then become a child of a changed heart, not- 
withstanding which, he mourned for home, and the 
more so because the larger number of his companions 
were different to himself. It was, however, according 
to the feelings of his renewed nature, when he did 
returii home, to endeavour to make me a participator 
of his sentiments, and I well remember many efforts 
which he made to engage my attention to heavenly 
things, yet all, for a while, without success. At 
length, however, he bethought himself of a little stra- 
tagem, and on the morning of my birth-day, on the 
10th of June, 1789, (for it is forty years ago,) I 
found, when I awoke, a bunch of violets laid on my 
pillow, and within the posy a small billet, in which 
was written these words : — " The company of Rosa is 
requested at the root-house, near the violet bank, at 
^ve o'clock this afternoon." My birth-day was, of 
course, to be a holiday, and there was no doubt that 
I determined to accept the invitation. I had no dif- 
ficulty in guessing the person from whence it came, 
hut Adolphus would not answer any of my questions 
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respecting it^ recommeDdiDg me to wait quietly till 
the appointed hour for the satisfaction of m? curio- 
sity. In those days people dined early, neitner was 
I required to sit long after dinner ; I had^ therefore^ 
some time to wait after I had dined before I thought 
it right to repair to the root-house, and during that 
time I missed Adolphus, and therefore well knew 
that he was gone to prepare for my reception. 

The dingle, where was the root-house and the no- 
let bank^ might have been about a quarter of a mile 
from my father's house^ and the way Jay, for the most 
part, through the deepest shade of lofty trees ; when 
the larger hand of tne time-piece, in my mother's 
dressing.room, shewed that it only wanted so many 
minutes to five, as I judged necessary for my rapid 
passage to the appointed place, I delayed not anotner 
moment, and swiftly as my light young feet would 
bear me, hastened along the terrace, and down the 
steep path, till I found myself at the very bottom of 
the dingle, and in a place where a narrow plank ser- 
ved for a bridge over the stream, which tumbled from 
the heights a little higher up the glen. There, stand- 
ing still, I looked up towards the spot on the other 
side of the dingle, where an old root-house, attached 
to the side of a rocky bank, opened its mouth directly 
in my view ; I saw at once that it had been newly 
thatched, and that a sort of rude table, with seats of 
turf, had been prepared within ; on this occasion, it 
was also hung about with garlands of roses, and my 
own sweet Adolphus stood in the door way ; he haa 
no hat on his head, and the gentle breeze agitated his 
hair, and raised it from his brow. He darted for. 
ward as soon as he saw me^ and with a courtesy 
which was natural to him, but which, no doubt, was 
adorned and beautified by his improved feelings, he 
handed me to this root-house, where he had prepared 
a little feast of fruit and cream, set forth on vine 
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leaves^ and garnished with his favourite flower^ the 
violet. Tlien giving me a kiss, he set me at the head 
of the table, and invited me to partake of his enter* 
tainment; after which^ putting his hand into a hoU 
low tree^ which formed one of the principal supports 
of the root-house, he brought out a Bible and two 
little hymn.books^ and speaking with some hesita- 
tion, 

^^ Rosa/' he said^ " I have been thinking that it 
would be very pleasant for us to come here every 
evening during the holidays^ and I will read the 
Bible to you, and we will sing a hymn and pray; will 
you^ dear Rosa^ consent to this?" 

It was impossible for me to refuse such an invita- 
tiop, neither did I wish it ; I loved my brother too 
well to deny him any thing which he could reason- 
ably ask ; though I am quite certain that the love df 
God had at that time no influence, either on my heart 
or actions ; notwithstanding which^ I drew close to 
my brother, while he read a small portion of the 
Bible^ which he had expressly chosen ; after which I 
joined him in his favourite hymn, which was one of 
Dr. Watts's Divine Songs, beginning with these 
words, — 

There is beyond tbe sky 

A heavea of Joy and love, 
And holy children when they dio 

Go to that world abo? e« 

The portion of Scripture which he chose was this. 
Rev. vii. 17* " For the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne, shall feed them^ and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes." — ^And he pointed out 
to me who this Lamb of God is, and proceeded to en- 
deavour to make me understand what we owe to this 
Lamb of God ; shewing me our lost estate by nature; 
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unfolding, at the sttnie iiriie, others of the most im. 
portant truths of our holf religion. We then knelt 
dovm together whilst he prayed that we might both 
be ttiade to follow the Lamb whithersoever he went. 
After Irhich we rose from ottr knees, and he said, 
looking sweetly in my h6e, *' Will you come again to-, 
morrow, Rosa? tVitl you come, dear Rosa?" Could 
I have said I iVould not, could I have even wished to 
have staid away, when thus invited? Yet, as I before 
sifcid, I had no religion in my heart. 

The season favoured us, and for many days, till the 
holidays w^re nearlv expired, #e met every aftehioon 
at the root-hoUse. I^either did my beloved Adolphus 
fail in preparing me a little treat each day ; I mean 
such a treat Us I could then enjoy. Sometimes hia 
dishes were composed of cockle-shells, and his treat 
of strawberries and cr^am ; sometimes his table was 
^vtired with little baskets of rushes, filled with 
gooseberries and currants, and again the rind of the 
goufd supplied his dishes. He seemed to take a par- 
ticular delight in varying my entertainment, and 
shewing his innocent ingenuity in supplying new or. 
naments for his feast ; thus he kept up my interest 
fn tny daily visits to the root-house, whilst yet that 
better principle Was wanting which should have made 
lae delight in these seasons, though neither delicious 
f<tiit nor fragrant flowers had been there prepared t6 
re^le my senses. 

During this period, however, I acquired mai^y ideas 
respecting true religion, which, although they re- 
inained inactit^e for a time, were as sieeds sown in my 
h^^rt, which awaited only th6 divine influe'nc^s of th^ 
Holy Spirit to strike their roots downwards, and t6 
spring forth upwards in buds and blossoms, and rich 
promise of future fruit. 

At liength, however, my brother's holidays were 
within one week of therr termination. We had met. 
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as usual, in our beloFed root-house^ and I had par* 
taken of the entertainment my sweet Adolphus had 
provided for me^ after which, taking his Bible from 
the hollow tree, "My dear Rosa," he said, " the time of 
my going back to school is very near, and the autumn 
will soon come, and then the leaves will fall, and the 
nipping frosts will visit this place, but we will hope 
to come here the next summer, and spend many hap- 
py hours together again in this place, and you will 
not forget, my Rosa, all I have endeavoured to teach 
you. I am young, like you, I know, and ignorant 
also, but Goa has made me understand what I did not 
know some months past, that is, that my soul is of 
infinitely more consequence than my perishing body; 
neither did I then comprehend any thing of the won- 
derful work of our salvation, and how it has bees 
brought to pass by our heavenly Father. I shall shew 
you, my dear Rosa, the passage in the Bible which 
first made me think of these things, and the first 
hymn that I ever really delighted in. I have kept 
these till now, because I thought that just at iskTtX^ 
that is, when we first came here, you would not un. 
derstand th(?se things so well as you now do ; and I 
do hope, my beloved sister, that you will be as much 
pleased at the sweet chapter I am going to read as I 
was." So saying, he opened his Bible, his lovely 
fiice all bright and glowing with delight, and he waa 
just beginning to read, when we heard my father's 
voice, repeating my name, from the other side of the 
diogle. 

Rosa, Rosa, resounded across the water, aod an 
echo, which haunted the upper regions of the wind^ 
ing valley, returned the name at several repetitions, 
each repetition becoming more indistinct than the 
former, and, at the same moment, my sweet brother 
putting a violet leaf in the place of the Bible which 
was open before him, deposited the sacred volume in 
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the hollow tree, and arose, with a disappoioted air, 
to follow me to the house. 

When I arrired at home, I found an old lady who 
was just come, a distant relation of the family, 
with two daughters somewhat older than myself, who 
had, as I afterwards learnt, obtained leave of my pa- 
rents to carry me to the town where she resided ; for 
as she said, it was impossible for me to receive any 
lessons in dancing, or to get any genteel accomplisii- 
ments where I was, and therefore, as she added, no- 
thing could possibly be more advantageous for me 
than to remain with her for half.a-year, and to attend 
the dancing-school with my cousins. 
• This plan, together with my parents* acquiescence 
therewith, was communicated to me as soon as I en- 
tered the parlour, it being signified at the same time, 
that I must hasten my preparations, as the lady in- 
tended to take her departure in less than two hours. 
I was so entirely confounded by these communica- 
tions, and the variety of new ideas which burst upon 
my young mind in consequence of them, that I stood 
quite still in the centre of the room, like a person 
deprived of reason. Nevertheless, my heart beat with 
delight, and my whole countenance nushed with joy. 

'' You must excuse Rosa, madam," said my mo. 
ther, " your kindness has quite overpowered the poor 
ehild ; but come, my love, run to your maid, and get 
her to dress you in all haste; I will see to what fur- 
ther is necessary." 

Being thus admonished, I ran up stairs, and had 
just reached the door of my room, when my atten- 
tion was drawn to the sound of some one sobbing 
aloud, and looking round, I saw my dear brother in 
the gallery, not far from me, and so entirely overcome 
with grief, that he could not refrain from the open 
expression thereof, much as it seemed to hurt his 
dignity, as a boy, so to do. 
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'*0, Aclolphus!" I exclaimed, rushiog into his 
arms, " Why do you cry ?" 

"^ And will you go, R6sa," he said, *' Will you go 
with those people, and shall we never again meet in 
our lovely bower, never read and pray together again? 
O, Rosa, dear Rosa, you will not go— surely yon will 
not so." 

<' Why, Adolphus," I answered, ** are you not gou 
ing to school next week ? and if the weather was iiae 
every day, we could only go seven times more to the 
bower ; and surely you would not deprive me of audi 
a pleasant scheme, only for seven days of ny com. 
pany?" 

'^I would deprive you of no pleasure, my dear 
Rosa," he replied, *' no pleasure which is right for 
you ; but oh 1 my sister, can you believe that you will 
find happiness in dressing, dancing, and those vara 
amusements, which that lady desires to make yim 
acquainted with ? O, Rosa, dear Rosa, think of the 
pleasant hours we have spent in our happy bower ; 
what sweet verses we have found, and what sweet 
hymns we have sung, and do adt mamma's leave te 
stay at home, for, believe me, dear sister, that lady 
and her daughters are not fit companioas kft one who 
desires to be a child of God.** 

'^ How dare you say so, Adolphus?" I asked ; ''Ate 
you a judge of what is proper in people's charactere? 
What have you seen wrong in that lady ?** 

*' I know her character," he replied ; ** she has » 
son at our schoolj and I know that she is a worldly 
person/' 

^ Do you mean a wicked person ?" I asked. 

** I mean one," he repHea, " that thinks more of 
pleasing the world, than of pleasing God ; one, who 
would rather see her children great people in this 
world, than be sure of their being saints in heaven." 

*'l don't understand these things, Adolphus," I 
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answered ; " let me go^ I am in a hurry," and I broke 
from him> for I was very hard and cruel at that time ; 
and as I was much pressed for time in making my 
preparations^ I had no more conversation with my 
sweet brother, nor did I see him again till I was stepl 
ping into the carriage, when he came forward to give 
me a parting kiss. 

I dare sav, that no one of my readers will wish to 
know how I spent my time in the town whither the 
lady carried me. It will be quite enough to say, that 
I filled up my hours with dressing, dancing, shop- 
ping, visiting, and seeing company. I had a new pair 
of stays made as soon as I arrived at my journey's end. 
I was laced up till I looked as stiff as a wooden doll ; 
and then all my dresses having been fitted to these 
stays, were so trimmed with lace, ribbons, and gauze, 
that no one would have known them again. I was 
also taught a number of fine steps by the dancings 
master, and when my hair, which curled naturally, 
bad been forcied by hot irons and wire pins, to curl 
unnaturally, for the fashions of forty years since were 
very preposterous, then I thought myself a most ac 
eompfished little personage ; the various follies which 
had been put into my head, having almost entirely 
chased away those sweet lessons of homility which my 
lovely brother had endeavoured to inculcate. 

Two months, or more, passed in this ridiculous 
way; when suddenly one morning, before I was up, 
a servant came to my bed-side, and informed me that 
my father was come. I hastened to dress myself, and 
ran down, all anxiety, lest he should be come to fetch 
me home. Neither was this anxiety ]*emoved; when 
I saw him all pale and full of sorrow. As I ran into 
his arms, his eyes filled with tears, and he endea- 
voured in vain to command himself. 

" I cannot, no, I cannot, my little girl," were the 
first words he said ; '' I cannot stay to choose the 
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mildest mode of communicatiDg what I hare to say; 
but Adolphus— our own sweet Adolphus — ^is very, 
verj ill. — He will be taken from us — and we shui 
have deserved it, there is the sting; he would, when 
last at home, he would have won our souls to God ; 
he would have persuaded us all to have becone Chris- 
tians, but I always silenced him, when, in his sweetly 
dutiful way, he would have led me to these subjects ; 
and your mother too, she did the same ; and we took 
you from him, or ralher acquiesced the more gladly 
m your removal, lest he should infect you with his 
fanatical notions, for such we then called them, lest 
he should make you as much a child of God as he is 
himself, and now we have our punishment ;" and my 
poor father, as he spoke, rose in haste, and leaning 
nis head against the mantel-piece, groaned aloud. 

When a little recovered, he informed me that h« 
was going on to my brother's school, and should have 
to travel all night, and that I must be put that very 
day into the coach, to be carried home, in order that 
I might administer some comfort to my miserable 
mother. 

Who is there who has lived any time in the say 
world, and has ever taken delight in its vain plea- 
sures, who has not experienced the horrors of beinff 
suddenly awakened from dreams of unprinciplea 
gaiety, to the real miseries of human life ? If afflic 
tions find a person in a sober and pious state of mind^ 
they bring their consolations with them, but when 
they fall upon the selfish, and the inconsiderate, they 
fall without one drop of consolation. 

Oh ! how dreadful, how inexpressibly dreadful, 
were those long and weary hours that I spent in the 
coach which was to convey me home. I was, how. 
ever, slightly relieved when I met my mother, by 
finding, that by a letter received by the last post, my 
brother had been rather better. Owing to this letter. 
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and to my exoessire fatigue, I got a comfortable nigbt, 
which prepared me for what was to follow, for the 
next day my mother received another letter, inform^ 
ing us that there was little hope, and that not a mo- 
ment was to be lost if erer she wished to see her son 
again. As his fever was of an infectious nature, my 
mother would not hear of my accompanying her in 
her journey, and in consequence, within two hours of 
the receipt of that letter, my mother had set out 
alone, and I was left at my solitary home, under the 
charge of servants, one of whom having been my 
nurse, paid me every possible attention ; this excel, 
lent person had also been the nurse of Adolphus, and 
was attached lo that sweet child as if she had been 
his own natural mother, and in one respect she was 
the happiest amongst us, inasmuch as she had often 
hearkened to his gentle entreaties, that she would 
take thought for her soul, and had, at his request, 
committed several hymns and verses to her memory. 

I was more than a week with the nurse, before any 
decided change took place in our dreadful situation. 
During that time we had letters every day from my 
father, sometimes raising our hopes a little, and then 
sinking us into utter despair. It was the autumn, 
the wind was whistling, the leaves dropping, and a 
drizzly rain falling perpetually ; at length, I remem. 
ber well, it was a Monday morning, the rain had 
passed, and the sun was breaking out ; we had re. 
oeived a letter late the night before ; it spoke of some 
dreadful crisis near at hand ; it was written in terms 
of the deepest depression, but my nurse remarked to 
me, that it was dictated in the true spirit of holy re« 
signation. 

'^ The Almighty," said she, <' is working with us 
all in his own wkv, and this sweet child is being made 
the instrument of leading us to God." But this let- 
ter, such as it was, deprived me of all hope, and I 
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coald think only of my Adolphiu as already gone, as 
of a brother I once posBessed, as of an angel I had for- 
merly been permitted to hold converse with. 

In this state of mind, finding the moming calpi,. I 
evaded the obseryatipii of my watchful nurse, and pnt- 
ting on my bonnet and cloiUc, I stole from the house^ 
and took the nearest way o?er the lawn (then crisp- 
ed with frost,) to the dingle, where I had spent so 
many happy hours during the last summer with my 
ever beloved Adolphus. 

The dread of pursuit made me move rapidly, till I 
had descended into the dingle, and found myself on 
the bridge aforementioned; there I stood to take 
breath, and looked towards the bower, in which my 
brother had prepared for me so many sweet repasts, 
of which at toe time I could only enjoy the husks and 
shells ; but ah, where was that sweet brother then ? 
Extended perhaps, cold and lifeless on the bed of 
death; silent for ever was that topgue which was 
wont to fill the narrow glen with songs of praise, and 
dim those eyes which used to beam with the sweetest 
expressions of holy love and pity. 

The very woods also seemed to partake of the 
change which had passed on my sweet brother; every, 
leaf was drooping and faded, and the ground was 
strewed with the fallen memorials of the glories of 
the summer. 

I proceeded to the bower in that sort of temper 
which induces the miserable creature to drink -the cup 
of woe to its very dregs. It had never been visited 
since we had left it, in all haste, at the sound of our 
father's voice ; the fragments of our last feast were 
still scattered over the board, though mingled with 
the dried leaves which had been drifted into the hut; 
but the seat of Adolphus was vacant, never n^ore to 
be filled, — such was then my thought 

Ah, loved Adolphu^-^I put my hand into the hoi- 
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l^w xne, I draw out the BiWe^ the leaveft tberaof 
were glued together with moisture. I. turned tp th$ 
place which wns designated by Tj^s Violbt Leay* 
t opened it carefully. Where now was that hand which 
bad plucked the leaf, and placed it there ? and to what 
pfusaage was it intended to point the attention ? My 
eye dropped upon the verses on which the leaf had 
been laidt and on which it bad actually formed the 
impression of its outline. Rev. vii. 15 — 17* " There* 
fore are they before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night in his temple : and he that sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them. They pball 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat For the 
Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountaina of 
waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." '* Ah, sweet Adolphus !" I said, bursting into 
tears, « your dying, your last address to your miser, 
able sister, shall not be lost* Where my Adolphua is 
gone, there will 1 go ; where he is, there will 1 be. O 
Lamb of God, have mercy on me," I added, kneeling 
alone on the grass where I had so often knelt with 
my sweet brother, '^ hear my prayer ; hear the prayer 
of a poor sinful child ; take me to the fountains of 
living water, and let me drink of those immortal 
streams which imparted everlasting life to my angel 
brother, now no more." At that instant, looking up, 
1 beheld a rainbow, all-glorious with his tints of vio- 
let, azure, and gold, extending over the whole valley, 
and at the same moment a young maid-servant ap- 
peared crossing the bridge, and exclaiming, " a letter, 
a letter, mercy and joy." I sprang to meet her-^I 
seized the letter — I read these words in my father's 
hand, — 

'* The crisis is past, and after 'a long sweet sleep, 
bur Adolphus has recognized and blessed his parents." 
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Ndther were our hopes premature — the beloved 
son and brother were restored to us, and brought 
home within a few weeks* He was never more sent 
to school, but educated under a pious tutor at home ; 
and when the violets bloomed again, and the voice of 
the blackbird was heard in the woods, our sweet re. 
unions in the arbour were renewed, and our beloved 
parents not unseldom were there found uniting in 
prayer and praise with their beloved children. There 
we anticipated a still more glorious and delightful 
re-union with Christ our Saviour, when the present 
order of things shall have passed away; and this 
sweet hope has accompanied me through life, and is 
now the consolation of my latter days : — ^for though 
my parents and my beloved brother, with many 
otners dear to me as they were, are passed away from 
the present scene, yet shall I not find all that I have 
lost, yea, more than I have ever lost, when united 
with Him to whom I first was brought through the 
instrumentality of my own beloved Adolphus. 



EMMELINE. 



PREFACE. 

Emmblinb is a very favourite little story, and might 
be a partner to the useful little girl ; Sophia was a 
useful little girl, and her history shews that children 
may do good even with the materials which are given 
to them for their dolls and toys. I trust that you will 
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be very careful oot to suppose that any of your poor 
little works could gain eternal happiness for you, you 
had eveo better not do them, than hare such a 
thought respecting them ; and I also hope, that if you 
are made able to do any kindness to any body, that 
you will not do it in order that you may be prais- 
ed for it, as I have seen some children do; who, 
when they have given a penny to a beggar, have 
turned round to see who is admiring them ; for I tell 
you, that if you are proud of your good works, you 
are like the persons whom our Lord reproved, Matth. 
tL 1—^ " Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father which is in heaven. Therefore when 
thou doesi thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have glory of men ; verily, 
I oiy unto you, they have their reward ; but when 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth ; that thine alms may be in secret, 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, himself sh^dl 
reward thee openly." Bat when you have read these 
verses, do not suppose that I mean you to keep any 
thing you do secret from your parents; let thera see 
what you do ; but let it not be boasted of to others, 
and thus you will keep close to the words of scrip- 
ture. 
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This little volume is not intend^ for grown persons^ 
or such as we may suppose to have lived so long in 
the world as to have forgotten that they ever were 
ehildren^ or ever delighted in such things as children 

lv>ve. 

I am not now^ indeed, a child myself^ for forty sum- 
mers and forty winters are already passed since I en- 
tared my teens— and my youngest child is older now 
thai) I was when th^ things took place which I am 
about to relate ; but I am not purposing to write the 
whole history of my childhood^ or to say more of my- 
self than is necessary to make my little readers 
thoroughly understand an adventure which happened 
when I was in my twelfth year. 

It was so sweet and so pleasant an adventure to me 
lit the time, and left such profitable and delightful 
nacpUisctipns behind it* that I cannot but hoM that 
the account of it will be exceedingly agreeable to all 
such little people as may happen to become acquaint, 
ed with it through my recital. 

I; am th^ eldest ds^ughter of a clergyman^ and had 
one sister a year younger — I wish^ for my own credit, 
that I could say she was a year older than myself. 
My name is Margaretj and if my sister were called 
Sophia she weU deserved the name> for from a bibe it 
had pleased God to incline her heart to that heavenly 
wisdom whose price is far above rubies. 

Our father's house was situated in the fairest val- 
ley in England ; I will not tell you where that valley 
is, but I will so far satisfy you, that you shall see 
the picture of the house — turn therefore to the fron- 
tispiece, and look well at it ; see how the woods arise 
behind it, and imagine, if you can, what delightful 
haunts there were in those regions. My sistei; and I 
had liberty to play in those woods, and to climb those 
heights, and to aive into the deep dells between the 
heights; we had, indeed, a wide range in those 
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cbarmifig solitudes^ thongb certain bounds were set 
to us it'hich we were not to pads without lea^e. We 
nerer went to sdiool, but our dear parents Instrueted 
us, and we were rery happy. 

I had no companion through all the days of lujr 
childhood but my Sophia. Any one who looked at 
my sister in those hi4>py days would bare thought 
that she was like one of those redeemed ones who 
shall enjoy the pleasures of the last millenium, when 
the Shepherd King shall reign in person upon earth, 
and when all tears shall be wiped from erery eye. 

One day generally passed with us as another ; fai 
the morning we learned lessons with our dear mamma 
-^-^en came the hours of play, and in the erenlag 
our papa read to us, and instructed us, and we were 
allowea one hour each afternoon to work for ouf 
dolls. 

We had our common dolls for erery day, and our 
superior dolls for holidays ; these last were locked up 
in our mamma's Indian cabinet I shafl nerer forget 
that cabinet ; it stood in our mother's drestrng-roofn 
-—ft was inlaid with woods of different colour»-«-theTe 
was a flower.pot, with a bird sitting among tulipSi 
and roses on each door. The drawers were full of 
eurioQs things ; it was a great treat to us to be shewn 
what was in those drawers. In that dressinff^rooni 
there was a canary bird in a cage, and many pictures 
of oM buildings in Rome, with ot^ner wonderrai tbhigB, 
as we thought them then, and from the windows of 
this room we could see the sun setting behind the 
grofes which arose in the west of the house. 

I remember wonderine how the sun, which went 
to bed on one side of the house, should get up exactly 
on the other — but I* was a rery little girl when I bad 
that thought. 

I was speaking of our best dolls-^we used to call 
them bur blue-eyed babies, for they had beautiful 
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blue glass eyes» and they h^ also auburn hair curi. 
lug OD each side their cnerry cheeks^ aod they were 
quite large, like babies; we were allowed to hare 
them on erery birth-day, and when they were to be 
replaced in the cabinet, we had to fold up their 
clothes, and to arrange every thing in the neatest 
order, against another happy day, in two little 
trunks, which were also kept in the cabinet. 

We very seldom had any visitors to stay with us 
in the house, or to put us out of our quiet happy 
way ; but it happened, when I was in my twelah 
year, that a letter came from a lady— r-a relation of 
my father — saying, that if agreeable she would come 
and spend a few weeks at the parsonage. This lady 
was a widow, and had spent many years in France, 
and when my father spoke of her he called her Ma- 
dame, and so every one else took up the title, and 
every body called her Madame. 

Children, however happy they may be, love a 
change, and I was vastly pleased to hear that Ma. 
dame was coming, and I was delighted to see the best 
bed-room being put in order for her on the morning 
she was expected ; and after I had done my lessons^ 
I watched for the carriage which was to bring her, 
from my play-room window, for an hour or more, be- 
fore I could see any sign of it. At length something 
black, and moving at a great rate, appeared coming 
down the opposite hills, and then I could see it no 
more for a little time, because it must needs descend 
into a valley, and not be seen for some time; but at 
length it appeared again, at the bottom of the bill on 
which our nouse stood, and it was a post chaise, and 
i knew it was Madame's. I waited a little while, and 
then I ran down out upon the lawn, and stood where 
I could see Madame get out of the carriage ; I had 
never before seen a person I had thought so grand. 
She was a very portly lady, about 40 years of age, 
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and had cheeks as red as miDei^ (and I vas remarked 
at that time as the rery imase of rude healthy) and 
then her hair was frizaed and powdered^ and she had 
large curls^ fiastened with black pins> hanging on each 
nde her cheeks, and she wore what we then called a 
balloon hat made of tiffiiny, with feathers, and 
spangles, and roses — how I did admire her as she 
stepped out from amongst the band boxes with which 
the post chaise was filled and covered ; and how filled 
with awe was I, when my papa, who spied me sculk- 
ing behind the shrubs, called me to pay my compli. 
ments to her; how ashamed I was then of my brown 
holland pinafore, which had been put on to preserve 
my clean frock, and my garden bonnet, on which there 
was only a green band, and that even was much 
iaded. 

But Madame said I looked very pretty, and had 
bright eyes, and'lips of coral and vermillion, and this 
comforteid me a little, for I bad never heard such fine 
words as these spoken to me before that time. 

So I followed the lady into the house, and was sent 
back again to fetch her canary bird, and her little 
French lap dog. 

Now I QO not remember much of what this lady 
did or said when she was in the parlour, with my 
papa and mamma ; but I remember very well many 
things which, passed when I and my sister visited 
her, which we often did in her sleeping.room ; she 
never got up till after breakfast, and we were often 
employed to carry up her tea and chocolate, and we 
used to go to her again after we had done our lessons, 
at 12 o'clock, and then we generally found her sitting 
at hei dressing.table doing her hair, which was a long 
piece of work, and we were of use then to do the back 
of it for her, as we had been accustomed to do for our 
mamma, for dressing hair was a great business in 
those days. ' 
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On these oecasrions she ttsed to sh^w tt$ all ber line 
Freiu^ dretees^ silks of all colours, with painted and 
embroidered trlmmiDgs, and feathers, and flowers^ 
and gauzes, and spangles, and foil, and tiosels-^^^ ! 
how yer J grand I thought them ! and there was ft 
large band box df old chiffons, as she ealled theUH^^I 
remember the word rery well-— and irhefn she beaM 
that tre had dolls, she tutned out this box, and filM 
our aprons with bits of what she ealied rubbish ; bid- 
ding us, at the Same time, dirlde them in our own 
room, for we screamed and jumped, and wefe so glid 
when these things w^fe given us, that We distuHM 
ber nerves, she said, and brought on an insutfertitde 
agttation of her heait. 

We only waited to beg pardon for tbis dffeoee, $iitA 
then running to our mother's dressing-room, emptiedf 
all the rubbish at her feet. 

''May we hare these things, mamma; may we bate 
fbeni ?" we said, for we were not often alio^tsd to re- 
ceive presents ; and when we had got leave, w^ pfot. 
eeeded to divide them, by casing lots for ^e nrat 
e&oice, and then choosing turn by tufn. 

Oh ! how delighted were we then f And our ^tttr 
foamma looked down upon us as if she felt that we 
ooold not have a joy in which she had not a share. 

Amongst idl this mass of rubbish we pnesently 
fmntd out that there were two gnmd prises, namely, 
two krge pieces of silk— M>ne was blue, with violet 
atid pink itripes, all the colours being very bright, 
though the silk was somewhat hashed and v^ieHit 
rum^ed-««4ind the other was a dark green, with vchry 
Kttle rose bods wrought into the texture ; there wai 
move of the blue than of the green, the blue wto 
therefore considered the first prize, and we both iihih^ 
ed for it, but I thought myseff fortunate in gettin|f 
the first chance, and I imnradiatelr seized the prize. 
Sophia took the second, and then aJi went on smooths 
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\j* Mj next ehmoe was % piece cf ydloir gatne^ set 
with 3pttngle»— ^hen 8«|Aii« oliose a long piece of 
green HMmu; then I got a gauze handkerchief, 
wrought around with nolet leaves— and so we went 
on, till we had eadi such a glorious heap of treasures 
88 we neTer liad even dreamt iff possessing. Our dear 
nuRDBia then gave eadi of us a smsil drawer in her 
cabinet, -and advised us, first to get our little irons, 
(for we iiad a small iron a-piiece,) and smooth out Ml 
ow treasures, and then lay them aside iu the drawers 
tiiH we had occasion to use diem to some purpose. 
''Biit«top/ she said, *<I wiH ring for Dinahy and 
she shall iron them for jou j and I hope that jrou will 
not forget to thank Maaame for her kuidness.'*' This 
was all dose as our dear mamaa directed ; but Ijhat 
very evening I took out my silk after 4ea, whilst our 
mamma was sitting in the pariour widi Madame, aad 
told my sister that I was going to make a French 
dress of it 4br my best doH. 

** My doll shaH not be dressed like a baby any 
Imiger, Sophia," I said ; ^f will make tier a levet m 
this silk — Madame calls the ^wn she has on to-^by 
a levet— and I will trim it with the French frinso 
whidh As among my bits, and I wfll make my dolfa 
In^oon hat, and a flounced petticoat" So I took 
mamma'« large scissars, and 1 sate down on my stocft 
by the window, baring the drawer «n the carpet by 
me ; and I l>egan to cut my «ilk in breadths, all by 
guess, for I did not even know the length of my 
dt^l. 

^Ohf don't cut the sHk, Margaret!" exclaimed 
Sej^iiat who was sitting on the carpet, looking over 
her own treasures; ''don't cut it tdl you have spo- 
ken to mamma— 4h ink how valuable it is— please not 
to cut it." 

''.And why not," I answered, '"it is my own silk, 
and have not I a right to do what I please with my 

K 
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own silk ?" and I set to work immediatelyy for I was 
very handy considering my age, and got a needle and 
thread, and began to make u{^ the French dress which 
I had planned and cut out. 

When Sophia saw what I had done, she very good 
naturedly put away her drawer, and set herself to 
help me ^ and we sate till it was dark, and got up 
early the next morning, and finished the dres»; and 
when I shewed it to Madame, she praised my taste 
and ingenuity ; those were the words she used, add- 
ing, as she looked at Sophia, " Well, I hope that you 
will make as good a use of what I have given you as 
your sister has done." 

The next day was Sunday — I remember that day 
as well as if it had happened only a year ago. 

The morning was bright, and the bells were ring- 
ing ;^ when we opened our window, the smell of new 
ipown grass (for it was hay-making time,) came into 
qur room, and we went out into the garden to learn 
a hymn, for we had been always accustomed to say a 
hymn to our papa and mamma every Sunday morn- 
ing before breakfast. 

It was very hard work for Madame to get readT 
for service, but she was ready in time, though not till 
our papa was gone on to the church ; and when she 
appeared, how very fine she was — I could not help 
thinking that my mamma and my sister looked like 
her servants, walking by her side — for I did not then 
understand that fine clothes are not necessary to make 
real ladies, though fine manners can not be done with- 
out ; and my mamma and sister had such manners as 
might have fitted them for the apartments of queens ; 
for, like the King's daughter spoken of in the Psalma^ 
they were all glorious within, and hence could not be 
otherwise than very lovely without. 

Now, if you look at the frontispiece of my little 
book, you will see that the church was not far from 
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my father's house ; and because the people were not 
▼et all come, and many were seen approaching in dif. 
terent directions over the fields, my papa stood a 
while at the entrance of the church, in his gown and 
cassock, to talk to those who were already come ; for 
he had an exceedingly pleasant way of talking to his 
people, and his gentle and kind manner made his re- 
ligion as acceptable to them as his beautiful sermons 
could possibly do, although his sermons were most 
pleasant, inasmuch as they generally ran upon the 
fore of God for his poor lost creatures, and on the 
happiness of those who are found of that dear Savi- 
our, who laid down his life for his chosen oneti. 
» So, as it happened, there was abundance of time 
for Madame, in her silk shoes, and long train, and 
balloon hat, to get to the church without disordering 
her dress, and I was proud and pleased to see how aS 
the people turned to look at her,* for many of them 
had never seen so fine a person in all their lives. So 
we came near the church, and whilst Madame was 
moving slowly on, I had much time to look round 
me ; I knew every body as I thought, at least by 
sight, through all the parish ; I was therefore much 
surprised, just as I entered the church-yard, to see 
two people enter by another gate, neither of whom I 
had ever before beheld. 1 could at first only see the 
tops of their heads, as the church-yard sloped much 
on that side, but as they presently came in a line 
with me, and advanced towards the place where I 
stood, I had quite time to examine them from head to 
foot before we went into the church. One of these 
Mras an exceedingly old woman, and from her manner, 
even I should have taken her for something more 
than a cottager, had not her clothes looked very old 
and shabby. She wore a close black silk bonnet, a 
bombazine gown — ^which had once been black, but 
was become quite rusty — ^a clean lawn apron, a white 
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shawl iof /rioged muBlio, aad a {lair of knk.eilk init* 
t^s^ wbich £uiid been -daroed with bladt worsted; Ae 
iraa kaoiog on the arm of a tall slender ^1 of aihouft 
12 years of ^e. 

CbiUreo are {)^haps do great obserrera of that aors 
of externa] loTeliniess which ooosiats in delicacy and 
modesty, yet my eye had no sooner iaUen upoa this 

{oung girl, than I couM neither take it off till she 
ad passed out of my sight, or cease to tbldk of fcer 
durii^ the serrice; su^h pi«tty hair ourfing £roa 
under her bonn*^ sueh a soft complexion, amA doia. 
like eyeSy such an innocent, modest expression, suvely 
I had never sosa, excepting in my own sweet sisterj 
and who could she be ? And then her dress^t was 
qot like that of ji cottager; she had a scanty and 
patched froek of oid Indiau chintz, which had bdiaiig 
irf« pedbaps, to the old woman in better days, a thin 
Wihite tippet, and a very shabby chip bonnet, with a 
pair of cotton mitteno ; but she carried ft handsomft 
old prayer book, with .silver dasps, and wore a nprig 
Off old man in bi^ bosom, tied together with two 
pinks. As the old woman and this little giri paasad 
tj^rough the porch, mv father bowed nesjMetfiuUy to 
t^em, aj}d tniey both dropped courtesies so profound, 
that it seemed as if thj&y felt the oompliment tp be 
i9ore thap their due* 

Whep ihe service was over, our family walked out 
of |;he chuFcii be&re the rest of the'oongregatifm stir* 
ripd^ a compliment always paid in those more simple 
dav9 to the heads of the* parish. My father did not 
foji^hw HS immediately ; and my sister and I, as our 
custom was, having. ran home, hastened to a bower we 
had in the shrubbery, to read our Sunday books—rlor 
we bad our Sunday books, and our week day bosks-*- 
we might read our Sunday books on a week day, but 
wo might pot read our week day books on a Siuul&y; 
when wo had reached our bower, So}4ua said, ^' Mar- 
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gumt, di^ you see that little girl aS ebnrclii— -4llwt 
veiy Aiee Httle gtvl ?" 

"Why do you call her little ?" I asked ; «'8he h 
tidier than fom ara." 

'*B«t is Dot sbe pretty?" returned wy sister. 
" How gentle she looks, and how shabby her elothes 
are; and 1 can* iM think wlio she is — I never saw 
bet belore->-what a paor bonnet aod tfppetshe had, 
and yet how neat die was^-^I wish I knew more about 
key." 

We talked orer the old woman and the ISttle gvif, 
amt nade many guesses, and could make nothing out 
—no, not so much as to form an idea of the house in 
wlnc& tiKy might possibly lire, for we knew ev^ry 
eottage in the parish, and liid not know of any whicA 
had been empty, exeeptntg one which was supposed 
Bsi to be iMbitaUe, sftandii^ in the depths o? a wood, 
and alt dl)out a milb from the church; but we could 
not believe that such persmrs as these we were talking 
abeii^ coulcl possibly have taken up their abode iu 
tkit desokrte and solitary placid. 

We wCTe interrupted In our discourse by the din* 
ncv bsl]^ for we always dined early on a Suttdav ; and 
whea we eame to^ table, we found our papa and mam. 
M» and Madaae talkiftg about the rery same persons 
who. lad flftirded the subject of our discourse in the 
bowels 

** I was asi muck pleased witk them as you could 
be, ,ray dear," said our papa, speaking to mamma ; 
^that Irespeetable lookitig old woman, and that lovely 
little girl, her grand-daughter — I am sure there is 
Semetsing uacommoa in their histories ; but I could 
kam not&rug more of them than that they have' been 
in the parish about six months, living in that poor 
miserable cottage in the wood, above the waterfall 
which tumbles into the dingle beyond the shrubbery. 
They toek the house, fariiier Taylor says, for cheap. 
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ntts, requiring him oniij to make it weatiier proof 
aod tight, aod to white- wash the inside ; and rnlly, 
he says, they hare made it look better within thaa 
oonld be thought possible with their poor means; hat 
the old lady has never till touday been able to walk 
to church." 

" Lady l" said Madame ; '< What, my good friend, 
are you going to make a lady of this poor cottager ?" 

** I spoke without thought," replied my father, 
'^ and from the impulse of feeling. When I see a fine 
manner, I am apt to think that the person who has it 
is a lady or a gentleman, although but an inhabitant 
of a cottage." 

I remember no more of this convenation^ and beibve 
night I had forgotten the old woman and her little 
grand-daughter, and the cottage in the wood, and 
all about them ; for Madame had asked for a whde 
holiday for us the next day, and the favour had been 
granted, and we were to spend it as we pleased, and 
without interruption ; for our papa and mamma were 
going with Madame, who was to leave us that day 
ror the nearest town, in which she had taken lodg- 
inffs : so we expected that our parents would be out 
aliday, and although it always vexed us much when 
they went out, yet we were not sorry to have a whcJa 
day to work at our bundles of odds and ends. Dinah, 
the servant mentioned before, had been our nurse, 
and we loved her very much ; and when our parents 
were gone, she came and sate with us, having had 
leave so to do, and we consulted her respecting our 
treasures. 

*' This bit of green silk. Miss Sophia,*' she said, 
*' is uncommonly neat and pretty ; it would make a 
bonnet." 

" Will you have it, Dinah ?*' said my sister ; *' you 
are very welcome to it." 

'<ThaiA you, my little dear," replied Dinah, 
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** thank you all the same ; but I never wore a colour, 
ed bonnet in my life, and at my time of day I am sure 
I shall not begin with any such vanities. I was not 
thinking of myself^ but I was thinking that there is 
many a tidy little child would be thankful for such a 
bonnet as I could make of this, with a bit of paste, 
board, and a little cat-gut and wire." 

*' I have thought of something — ^I have thought of 
something/' cried my sister; " and if you will make 
it, Dinah, I wiil give it that pretty little girl we saw 
at church — Oh ! do, dear Dinah, do set to work/' 

*'I will. Miss, I will, Miss," replied the good, 
natured servant. " I have the old foundation of a 
bonnet in my room, wire, and pasteboard, and cat.gut 
and all ; and, let me see the silk, I think, if you 
could find me a little bit of something else for lining 
the front, I could make out a tippet too." 

*' Yes, yes/' said Sophia, ** and how locky — here 
is a little bit of pink persian, and some green ribbon 
"--.make haste, Dinah, make haste; how can I help 
you ? I will put all the other things away, and set to 
work at once ; can not I make the tippet ?" 

When persons undertake to write true stories, 
they must tell all the truth, and not part of the 
truth, otherwise the story is not a true one, but a 
false one ; accordingly, however ashamed I may be, 
I must not hide from my reader a very unpleasant 
part of my story, which is this ; — that when I was a 
child, I was by no means what might be called a good 
child. I had some very naughty ways and bad pro. 
pensities. 

Although I had been brought up in the knowledge 
of religion from a baby, I had lived till the time I am 
speaking of, without taking any pleasure whatever in 
rt. I could say several catechisms, and answer al. 
most any common question belonging to bible history, 
as well as any of you, my readers ; and I was forced. 
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aft it wer%i %^ bebave ordkiapily well^ by bkv g^ood 
renU ao4 my wortby nurse ;: neitber would my sifiter 
ba^e hidden any tbing, sbe tbeugbt very wrong, n 
aie feom my mamma^ for she mas' & holy cbild ; yeSy 
with all this, my heart was often as* bard as a stone, 
as it regarded religion ; in spite of all that wa» in. my 
head, there was* little in my heart tbat was right ; 
and you know tluat the heart of maiv is naturatty hard 
and selfish: — thinking no good thought) and dc^gbt- 
ing in ue good thing;, and. that this natural depnnrity 
always remains the same, till it is ceuntevacted 1^ 
the di'iriine influences of the Holy Spirit, descending 
upon it like rain on the dry and pardied ground. 
The change which the Holy Spirit produces in the 
heart is called regeneration^ or the new birth. When 
Christ our Lord, who is God: the Son, had fulfilled 
the will of his Father, in dyi^g ^f the sins of thfe 
wofld, he obtained, for all those whom his Father had 
giFen him, the restoration of that Spirit of life which 
bad been breathed into Adam when^ he was created 
in the iniage of Gody and lost by bkn at the foU. This 
is that HtJy Spirit, which,, entering into the heart of 
the believer, enables bimi to do good works,, and ac- 
ceptable unto God ; and thus we are led on in safoly 
through all the temptations which, arise fxomr ou« own 
evil natures, until by natural death we are set free 
from this perpetual struggle between our own wicked 
passions and the S{urit within us, and admitted to 
that glory prepared for us by the Father throogb 
the Son, ere yet the world was made. 

Thus the three persons in one God, all work toge- 
ther to hiring us unto glory, and all that we do by 
nature is to fight and struggle against every effort 
which is made to make us happy. 

So we have no merit of our own ; we have done 
nothing, and can do nothing; we are all utterly 
vile; neither was there any difference, by natur«!, 
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tetfreea me and my mter, thoo^,' at the tiuie I 
taeak ef^ she was very lively aad* I was very wicked ; 
toerefore there was do credit due te her^ ler, bed. the 
Alnighty left her ia her original nature, she wouM 
have been just as unaniahley in one way or ether, as 
I was*. 

But the Holy Sf irk had prepared her heart te re^. 
ceive the love of Christ I can venture to say that 
she had been regenerated even then^ and the work of 
-eaiictifieatien was going on> end power had beev given 
.her to overeome her evil nature ; whilst ae yet^ as I 
before said, my heart was still in a very hard and uik. 
changed state, and I was subject to violent fits of ill 
humour. 

' Therefore when I saw Sophia so pleased md busy 
in helping Dinah with the bonnet and tippet^ and 
when I saw the bonnet grow in4o form and shape unu 
der Dinah's hands, I became very sulky, and said to 
myself There now, when mamnift sees that boMMl^ 
'shs will say—- or' she will think ii if she does not any 
it'^that Sophia has made a better use of her silk than 
Mui^aret ha» of her's, and she wiU think it^ every time 
aba sees the little gM^l iA the bonnet at churehy I 
knew she will ; and Serbia herself will think so, and 
Dinah will say so — she will say it in the kiteh«D be- 
fore, the cook and the footman^ wish Madame had 
not given uaall thie rubbish; and I took uf» all my 
bits from the table in my two hands^ and threw them 
into my drawer in a heap, and shut up the drawer in 
the cabinet, and walked out of the room, though So- 
phia and Dinah, called after me. 

I was in a better humour when I met my sister at 
dinner, hut I was vexed ag^n when, just before tea, 
Dinah brought the bonnet into the parlour, where I 
was leading, all finished aqd trimmed, with the tippet 
hanging over her -arm, whilst Sophia followed all glee 
and joy. 
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Is not it beautiful^ Margaret V* said my sister, 

so neat and elegant — with that little bit of pink 
pereian which we found for the lining, but we were 
forced to patch it in four places ; and, if you please, 
we will take them this erening. You will come witk 
us, dear Margaret ; it will be a pleasant walk, and 
mamma said we might have a walk with Dinah ; but 
you are yexed, Margaret," she added, *' you hare got 
tears in your eyes." 

M Because I know you will say that yon batv 
made a better use of your silk than I have," I an- 
swered. 

'' No, indeed, I will not," replied Sophia. 

'' But you will think it though," I added. 

** And 90 she well may, Miss Margaret," remarked 
Dinah ; ** she has indeed made a belter use of her siik 
than you have done of your&" 

^* But if she had thought that her silk would hare 
been of any use to a poor person, I am siire she would 
have given it to that poor person — I am quite sure,* 
returned my foir sister. "Would not you, dear 
Margaret ? you did not think of it, did you ? But I 
have thought of something; you shall give me all that 
is left of your striped silk, and I will give you this 
tippet to carry to the little girl, and then it will be 
partly your present and partly mine; will that do?" 
and then she kissed me, and said, '* Don't cry, dear 
Margaret, take the tippet, and we will have our tea 
and make haste." 

' When this was settled I got into better humour; 
so we had our tea, and set out ; we knew the way 
pretty well, and it was a lovely evening, warm, bat 
not too liot, and our path lay for the most part 
through woods. Dinah carried the bonnet and tip- 
pet in a large market basket, and Sophia and I each 
carried another small basket. In one of these we put 
some gooseberries, and in another a cauliflower and a 
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little two^penny book, of which we happened to hare 
two of 8 kind in our library. 

Dinah walked grarely on, but we ran and jumped; 
and 80 we went ' through the shrubbery, and along a 
coppice, and down into a dingle, and over a wooden 
bnage, and up the other side of the dingle, and at 
length we came out upon a very steep down-— so very 
steep that Dinah was obliged to mount it by a aigu 
sag path made by the sheep, for there were sheep 
and lambs feeding on that down, and it was pleasant 
to hear the woolly mothers calling to their innooent 
young ones, whilst the echoes of the Tallies repeated 
their cries. 

What a pretty harmless creature is a lamb ; how 
entirely helpless and inoffensive ! What animal can 
be a fitter emblem of our Lord in human flesh when 
left defenceless in the power of the ravening wdf ? 
But I should not say that our Lord was left defence- 
less ; no, he was not left defenceless, hot he rendered 
himself so for our benefit ; even when persecuted luu 
to death, as he himself said, he had only to speak the 
word, and ten thousand legions of angels would have 
instantly appeared in his behalf. 

But where am I wandering ? Whither have I been 
led by the remembrance of the milk-white lambs 
which were frisking on those thymy uplands? 

We were hardly at the top of the hill when we 
found ourselves under a high thorny hedge through 
which it was impossible to scramble ; we were therek» 
fore obliged to walk a long way under the hedge, till 
at length we found a stile over which we cHmbed, 
and entered a dark briery coppice, where we heard 
jays and magpies, and the harsh cry of vthe com- 
crake. 

«< What a place is this," said Dinah, <' for an old 
woman and a young girl ! surely one must want a 
home indeed to seek one here." 
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" I like tt Tistl^," lepHed SoBbkl ; " how cool it iB 
in these woods, and what a eradl of flowers!*' 

'^It might do in Jane»" retttnied Dinah^ ■'bat 
what would you say Co it in Jasuary, when the trees 
are without leaf, the ground strewed with rotting 
kave% and the boughs bendiag before the cold nortik 
wind? Folke may talk of the oauairy, but gtre me a 
•siogle room in a town, if I ani to live alene in my ddl 
9gs, or eren- with a child for my compftmon." 

When we had got on into the deepest part of the 
ooppice, th* house we were seeking became risible to 
um First we saw a huge ill-shapen chimney, asd 
then a window in the thatch, but the door opened the 
•tber way. The place leckeA gkemy and davk, eren 
is that line season:; but when we had passed ronad 
cue side of the house and eome t» the ffeeot, we fouad 
tkat the wood in Ifliat pkice was somewhat more opee, 
and there was a door, the upper hail- of whidi was 
uoeleaed,. and a easement window having exoeedieg 
small paaes of gfeeaish glass. Before the doer wee 
a Httle ^e4r of grendd, roughly feaced out finm the 
weod^ in which weie a few flowersi a sanU path laid 
with pebbles, and a nmgh bei)K;h« We walked up to 
the door, and loekiffg in befone the uihafaitants of the 
hsiwc were aware of U8» saw things whidi even, as 
children serparised us much. The kitchen was ex. 
ceedtngly small, though the chimney was wide : the 
walls were ealy reugUy whittcwasfaed, yet there 
were several cninous pieces of fbmitune in the -house 
'•^^urious I mean when the place was censiderec^ 
f^r there was a japan ttme«ptece on a shelf in one com^ 
Her of the room, an old mahogany round table, and 
the portrait of a clergyman, ia a wig and gown and 
cassock, hanging on the wall. As to the rest, the 
house was extremely bare of furniture, though what 
there was, was delicately neat. 

The old person whom we had seen at ckurch sate 
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near the window, and altiwuffii I had t}ioa|fbt Wr 
but meanly dressed on the Sunday, she was stiU aMve 
bumbliy attired ia a woollen petticoat and jacket, with 
a'Osioured apron and handkerchief, when we saffr her 
again in her own house ; but she was diligently knit. 
ting flome coarse blue woollen, sueh ae peaamts wear^ 
which woollen she had probably «pun,' as a large wheel 
fi»r the purpose stood in an inner room, or aort of 
store room, the door of which was a-jar ; bat tfaia 
poor humble person as she sate knitting was listemg 
to her grand-daughter who was readinff aioud horn a 
large folio rolume, which we afterwards found to be 
an ancient history, whilst another large book lay opea 
before her; this last was the Bible, and she was, ii 
seems, comparing and proiring one of these with ihm 
other. 

We stood for a asinate or two looking on withooi 
being eeeo, for tbe back of the little girl was towards 
us, and the old woman's eyes were too 4lim to pank 
her to ^distinguish any thing at a distance ; and whibt 
t^ere we heard -die old woman set her pupil riglkt ia 
one or two places, not speaking as a village schooL 
mietmss wopld hare 4one, bat as one who had henplf 
been taught ia a -superior way. 

Dinah iooked at us, and then she epoke ; and ad* 
dsessine the old woman by her name, ^* Mrs* Nortoo," 
she said, for we had all learnt her name, ** here are sobm 
ladies 4;orae to see you." The old woipan arose hastily; 
and t|ie little giri turned Tound; she knew ns ias* 
tpediately, end telling her grandmother who we wene* 
they made ua come in and eit 4owb, and the old laAy, 
for i nviist eaU her a lady, aithough she wore only a 
Uue woollen dress, regretted that Ae had nothing to 
offNT us but $ome tea. Would we please to hare a 
little tea? Of course we refused, for why should w«, 
who wanted nothing, conrame any of her little store ? 
and theii Dinah, by our desire, opened her basket. 
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and whilst I presented the tippet^ Sophia gare the 
bonnet. 

'^ What are these, ladies ?" said Mrs. Norton. 

'^ They are for your grand.daughter, ma'am/' said 
Sophia. 

. ''For my Emmeline/' replied the old woman, 
whilst the tears started in her eyes. '< Ah ! no — no 
-^it cannot be ! my poor Emmeline. No, dear ladies, 
take them back, my little girl must not wear snch 
things; she must bend to her lot; very poor she is, 
and she must submit to the dinne will; she will 
tirink herself too fine in this silk bonnet^ and get 
proud, I fear, and then what is to become of us? 
Lady," she added, speaking to Sophia, *' you must 
not give such things as these to poor cottagers." 

*' But, I think," replied Sophia, looking at the bodes 
on the table, *^ you a're not exactly like other cottagers." 

«'I am," she answered, ''I am no better thab the 
poorest person in this parish; I am .not in want, 
thanks be due to the Giver of all good, but I am re. 
duoed to the lowest place in society, and so is tny 
Emmeline ; when I am dead and gone, she fnay per. 
haps do better, for I am endeavouring to give her an 
education ; but we must either be content to be very 
poor now, or to be worse hereafter, and we choose 
rather to be poor now. But, dear ladies, this bonnet is 
too smart for my little girl." 

. '' No," said l^phia, •< no^ please to take ii — ^let her 
have it — would not you like to have it, little girl ? 
she added, in her gentlest voice— I know you would, 
and we made it for you<-^p]ease to let her have it^ 
ma'am — see, the tears are in her eyes — ^let her have 
it, ma'am" — and Sophia pleaded till she fairly burst 
into tears, and was joined by the little girl for whom 
she was pleading. 

*^ Bless you, little lady," said the venerable woman, 
'<who can' refuse your request-*take the gift, my 
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EmnieliDe; in (nitb, my child, you did need a decent 
bonDet, but this is too good for you : kind ladies, may 
beaveu bless you." 

We then presented our other small gifts, and being 
reminded by Dinah, set off to return home, all of us 
being quite surprised at what we had seen and heard ; 
for we felt sure that these poor cottagers, whom w« 
had just left, had seen better days> and once lired in 
a very different sphere^ When arrived at home, we 
found our parents returned ; we told them how we 
had spent our day ; and my father said, — '* I must 
inquire into the history of these poor people ; there 
is something in it which I can not understand ; their 
wants must be relieved ; they must be made comfort, 
able ;" and he made us understand how pleased he 
was with us with the manner in which we had spent 
our day, for Sophia had given me credit for having 
taken mv full share in all that had been done for the 
poor little girl in the cottage. 

However, >during that week there was other busi. 
aess to be accomplished, and our )mpa and mamma 
had no time to attend to Mrs. Norton and her affiurs, 
though Sophia reminded them of her once or twice ; 
and during that week also, I remember having one or 
two thoughts of a more gracious nature than ever I 
had had before ; I felt more ashamed of my ill beha. 
viour about the bonnet and tippet than I generally 
did for any offence which had not been followed by 
reproof or chastisement, and I began to ask myself— 
What makes Sophia so much better than I am ? Is it 
not because she believes that Christ is the only Savi- 
our, and that she has been brought to feel what mam^ 
ma so often tells us, that it is not our own efforts that 
can make us good, but that it is the Lord the Spirit, 
which^ entering into our hearts, makes us able to re. 
sist the workings of our evil nature ? 1 do believe it 
is so; and I do think that the reason why I am so 
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itmn^bty is, because I do not like religioB-- J tlmlc I 
am Teiy wicked — I wish I was better--— I do -wi^h I 
was better. These, you will say, were good and pre*' 
oiinM tbougkts, and aot such as proceed uatimdly 
jfipam the heart of a child, for the wise 'UHib -says^ 
JbolMneg8 is bound in the heart of a okiid, Prpr. sani* i 

16* and you will not wonder If I lore to think of the 
histOTy of ilie little green bonnet and tippet, if it was 
the first means used by my heavenly Father ^o Mag ^ 

■M to serious thoughts ; neither were these serioiM 
tbiNights wfthout tneir influence upon my aedoas ; 
far <on the Saturday evening I went to my nietlier, 
who was reading in her dressing-room, and toid aM ' 

my ill behariour on the day she was from borne, an€ 
I took my piece of yellow gauae, adorned witii 
spangles, and put it into my sister's drawer of trea- 
svres, and I never would be persuaded to take it Imm^ j 

affain* Sophia made a work bag of it some tine > 

anerwards, lining it witb white silk, and puttiD|;« 
fnnge round it, and she sent it as a present to a 
oo«sio of ours who had given her a book of birds wai. 
beasts. 

MamBMi kissed me, and was ▼ery much plaased 
with any confession ; and ohe kn^ down aad prayaA 
vnth me that Icaight be a follower of tiie Lafenb 
wiuthersoever he went. 

Bat we were very anxious to see EHHneinie in her J 

bonnet and tif^t, and we waited for her at the 
ohuffoh door the next Sunday ; and indeed she did Mk 
very pretty, and die made us such a courtesy as ehe 
passed us, that every body in the church porch look, 
ed after her, and our papa said, when we got hoaoe-^ 
" That little cottager has not been brought up in an 
<\rdinary way, I am quite sure ; we must see after 
tins lamily to-morrow. 

But when the next day came, we were again ebli^- 
ad to put off our walk to the cottage in the weed ; 



for J«Mt M we Were bitting dbWfei to dimier, a geDtlemao, 
attended by a serrant on horseback^ rode up to the gate* 

This gentieman was a rerjr dear friend of my father 
— ^we will call him Wood vi lie ;-^hi8 place of abode was 
in a cathedral town in another county; he was a 
clergyman, and had a high situation in thie cathedral^ 
and be was a pious man» and yery kind to those in 
distress j be was come to spend a few days with his 
old friend^ and my papa and mamma were auite de. 
lighted to see him ; his journey bad tired nim« and 
therefore he did not walk out that evening ; but at 
dinner the next day, papa told him of the old woman 
and pretty little girl who lived in the wood^ and he 
relied, Let us all go in the cool of the evening, and 
see these poor people ; moreover^ he took his purse 
out of bis pocket, and took out four half-crowns, and 
gtkte two of them to me and two to Sophia, saying, 
*f You will spend these, my dear little girls, for any 
of your young friends who may be in need. I know 
that your papa has taught you to look on all your 
piior bumble follow creatures, as friends." 

We never had so much money in our lives, and we 
looked at our parents for leave to take it ; and they 
did not say, no; but directed us to thank the kind 
gentleman. 

' We were glad when the time came that we mi^ht 
leave the table, and run to add our money to our 
tseasure dmwer, for we were resolved to consult our 
mamma about the way in which it was to be spentj 
which we accordingly did some time afterwards. 

At five o'clock our mamma called us to prepare for 
our walk, for we were 'to drink tea when we came 
back ; and she also bade us go to Dinah to have onr 
small baskets filled with fruit and vegetables, and any 
other little things which might be spared from the 
pantry, for we seldom went to see the poor people 
without carrying something for them. 
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There were no pretty tracts -and little bookB in 
those days to give to the poor ; at any rate, they were 
very scarce and very dear; but we often took biUea 
to houses where there were none. 

We were all ready before six o'clock^ and we walk. 
ei, as mamma had directed us^ quietly behind the 
grown-up people ; for our parents used to say— little 
girls should be seen and not heard^ an old proverb, 
which I fear is not much attended to in these days. 
So we went quietly on through the beautiful woods^ 
and no body took any notice of us, any farther than 
to look back now and then, and smile at us; Dr. 
Woodville did so more than once or twice^ and chil- 
dren who are humbly and properly brought up, are 
more gladdened by the smiles of their elders than a 
spoilt child would be with a handful of sugar plumbs. 

Grown-up people^ who are not very young, always 
find it more difficult to climb up steep places than 
children do. Dr. Woodville and our parents were a 
long time getting up the slope on the other side of 
the dingle^ and my sister and I asked leave to run be- 
fore, and tell the old woman that we were coming ; 
and having leave we did so ; we found her employed 
much as we had done when \^e had first visited her, 
for I suppose she kept particular times for particular 
work ; and she put by iier table with the books on it, 
and set all the chairs she had in order, and put on a 
white apron, and made the little girl get a clean pin- 
afore, sad tie it on ; and this was hardly done before 
papa and mamma and Dr. Woodville arrived ; the 
gentlemen were obliged to stoop as they came in at 
the door, and the moment Dr. Woodville raised his 
head again, he fixed his eyes on the picture of the 
clergyman, and said, ''Who is this? Whose picture 
is this? I could fancv I had seen it before." 

*' It was my poor Lusband'sy sir/' replied the old 
lady. 
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" Your husbaDd," returaed Dr. Woodnlle, « Who 
are yon ? Let me know your history ; are you the 
widow of a clergyman ?" 

'' Yes, sir/' she replied ; and thus from one question 
to another she told her whole story, and I snail re- 
peat it as shortly as I can. 

Mrs. Norton's husband had been the rector of a 
poor littJe pariih in Wales, and she had dso been the 
daughter or a clergyman, and had been well educated, 
though she had brought no fortune ; she described 
her husband as having been the best and kindest of 
men, and spoke of three children she had had, one 
only of which had survived his infancy, and this 
was the father of Emmeline, who, as well as her mo. 
ther, was also dead. 

*' And thus," she said, '< I was left a widow with 
an orphan grand-daughter, but the Almighty pro- 
vided for me ; I never knew want" — and she went on 
to say that she received twenty pounds a-year, which 
was given her from some charity which there is for 
the widows of clergymen. 

'^ But if you have twenty pounds a-year, why are 
you so very poor as you appear to be, my good ma- 
dam?" replied Dr. Woodville. Why should you 
choose so miserable a place as this, and why not ra- 
ther live in a town, where, at least, you would have 
your fellow- creatures about you ?" 

** Sir," replied Mrs. Norton, ** I have done what 
perhaps you may not think very wise. When £mme- 
fine was left to me, I insured my life for two hundred 

rounds, for which I have eight pounds a-year to pay ; 
considered that if I died she would be left without 
a penny ; and I am obliged to observe the closest eco- 
nomy in order to he able to live on the twelve pounds 
which remain ; hence, chancing to know the worthy 
farmer in whose house I live, I was tempted to come 
to this place ; and though it is dreary in winter, W0 
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iuiTe been rery happy liere— -have we not, iSmme^ 
lin^ r 

'' Yen, dear grandmamma,'* answered tbe little girl^ 
«< we hare been rery bappy, and yon bave bad time 
to teach me ; hot I wi^ that you bad not done that 
about tbe money — I am young, and can work and 
vain tain myself." 

** But she was only six yean old, and a teader -little 
thing when she first came to me, sir," said the old 
wonan, addressing "Dr. WoodWlle ; ** and so I was 
tempted to do what I did, and we do yery weH in. 
deea, sir ; very well, we nerer want." 

*' But your child can bare Httle education in this 
jrfaoe?" said ray mother. 

'* Madam," replied the old lady, ^* my dear bus- 
hwd took much pains with me, and for one in my 
station, I am not ignorant; and we haTO many books 
IB the room aboFe; they are our greatest earthly 
ooiiifort, nay, I may say, -our greatest heavenly conu 
fort, inasmuch as we have a large Bible amongst 
them; and I understand ueedle*w«rk too, ma'am, 
needle-work of most wirts, though 1 can not now see 
to do any thing but spin." 

Whilst the old lady was talking to mamma, and 
shewing her some specimens of Sanraline's work, 
amonffst which was a curious sampler, I saw Dr. 
Woodville standing with his eyes fixed on the pic 
ture, from which suddenly turning, he said, ** bid 
Tonr busband^s house iaee the Brithen Hills? Was it 
m a deep valley ? Was there a very small villi^ just 
heyopd the paling of the garden? Did the church 
look like a bfurn, with a wooden spire?" 

** All was so as jrou say, sir," replied Mrs. Norton ; 
"there I spent forty happy years, and in that church, 
yard rest the remains of my poor husband, and my 
dear children ; but he was a holy man, the father 
and friend of his people, and so liberal to the n^edy. 
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•ir, that he nerer had ouglit to lay a^de for his fiu 
mily ; hut we have never wanted." 

'* I have it theo^ I have it,'* returned Dr. Wood, 
ville. '^ Do you remember (it may now be thirty or 
thirty.five years since,) two young gentlemen arriv- 
ing on foot m your village, and being received in your 
house for want of accommodation at the public house?*' 

'* Aye, sir," said the old lady, '' the public house, 
with the sign of the Prince Llewellyn." 

<<Be that as may be/' returned Dr. Woodville, 
" but yoo may perhaps call to mind that these same 
youths dwelt three days in your house, and visited 
all the wonders in the neighbourhood with the excel- 
lent man your husband ; they call you Norton, I 
think ; well, this is wonderful, I was one of these 
young men. But now, tell me^ madam, would it 
please you to leav« this place, and live in a towered 
€ity, in comfort and comparative affluence, with your 
pretty little handmaid there ? speak but the word" 
-^ut Mra. Norton could not speak, she had dropped 
on the ebairi and was sobbing violently^ whilst her 
fair grand-daughter had ran to her, ana was holding 
her head- upon her breast, weeping with her, she 
knew^ sot why; and Sophia had tears also in her 
eyoi^ and my mother too. Dr. Woodville and my 
father could not stand thisi and they hastened out of 
the house, whilst my mother did afl she could to re- 
stdve the old lady. 

*'' I do not know exactly what Dr. Woodville means 
to do for you, Mrs. Norton," said my mother, " but 
you may be assured that he will not forget you ; he 
is a pious, and> in consequence, a truly kind roan ; 
you have borne trouble with a calm mind, why then 
ean not you rest with equal calmness on your hea- 
venly Father when he smiles ?" 

'* Grandmamma," said Emmeline, " remember the 
verse yoa haye taught me,—- 
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Judge not the Lord by feeUe ■eme* 

Bat tmst him for his graces 
Behind a frowning Proyidence» 

He hides a smiling face.** 

'' But, to think, Emmy," said the old Lidy^ '' that 
all this should come through the medium of your dear 
grandfather — blessed be his memory — and so many 
have been the times when I have thought him too 
hospitable, and too ready to feed and house the stran- 
ger, that it is that that cuts me ; but bless that good 
gentleman, and bless you, little ladies, who brought 
him here/' 

Now I hare made my book a great deal longer than 
I ever intended it should be, and what is to be done 
now, but to tell the parts of the story which come 
next, in fewer words. 

Dr. Woodville went home the next day, and made 
himself so busy that in a very short time he got a 
place for Mrs. Norton in a charitable institution for 
clergymen's widows, established by an old gentleman, 
whom my mother knew very well wl^en she was a 
child. 

In these buildings live many widows ; each of them 
has a little kitchen, a parlour, and two sleeping 
rooms, and I know not how much they have a-year, 
but it was what Mrs. Norton would have thought a 
great deal of money; and before the summer was 
gone, he sent mamma ten pounds, and asked her to 
«ee that Mrs. Norton and Emmeline had pn^r 
clothes, and were sent off immediately. 

They came to our house for a week after their fur- 
niture was sold ; for Mrs. Norton took nothing with 
her but such things as she had had in her husband's 
life time, and when they parted from us, they shed 
many tears. 

We saw them once again after that, and only once ; 
for Mrs. Norton did not live above ten years liter 
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islie was removed, and Emmeline married an affluent 
tradesman, in a distant tovn, where, as her letters 
tell me, for she writes to me every year, she is a 
happy wife, and happy mother, having fallen into the 
hands of one who fears his God ; but you shall have 
an account of this our first and last visit to Mrs. 
Norton, in the place which good Dr. Wpodville had 
procured for her. 

We were travelling to see an uncle who lived in 
the north of England, and as we passed through the 
town in which Dr. Woodville lived, we intended to 
have spent the evening with him ; so we walked from 
the inn to Dr. Woodville's house, which was in the 
cathedral yard, but it was summer time, and the fa. 
mily were gone to the sea; this disappointed us, and 
we turned away, intending to inquire next for Mrs. 
Norton ; but as we passed one of the wide beautiful 
doors of the cathedral, it was open, and we heard the 
harmony of the argan, and of the choristers chaunt. 
ing the evening service. We all agreed to go in there 
before we sought Mrs. Norton, and as Sophia and I 
had never heard cathedral service before, we thought 
almost that we heard angels singing as we walked 
along the lofty aisles towards the choir, which is that 
part of the cathedral where the service is performed. 
When we got in we were shewn into a seat; but 
there were few people present, excepting the singing 
men, and the little choristers in their white surplices. 
At length, however, Sophia whispered — " Emme- 
line,'' and turning my eyes as she directed, I saw 
Emmeline nearly opposite to me, standing by her 
grandmother ; and, oh, how pretty did she appear ! 
her gentle eyes being fixed with looks of love upon 
us, and her cheeks all red and glowing with delight, ' 
and she was dressed so very neatly, without any or. 
nament, as becoming one who lives by charity, for 
by charity she did live, although that charity was one 
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•0 noble an^ s^ ample. My mother remarked how 
proper this was^ or I might otherwise not hare 
thought of it. 

As soon as the service was over, she came quickly 
to us, and brought xjls to her grandmother. What 
delight did the old lady express at the sight of u^; 
she called us her benefactors — I am sure I was not 
deserving of the name — and brought us to her neat 
little dwelling, where we spent one of the happiest 
evenings of our lives. My father made us kneel 
down before we parted, to join in an act of thanks, 
giving to the Father of the fatherless, and the Hus- 
band of the widow. 



ST. HOSPICE. 



PREFACE. 

As the Golden Chain took you, my young readers, 
into the south of France* the Baby's Grave will carry 
you . a little farther, to the beautiful promontory of 
St. Hospice, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where there are thick woods of olives, and wild ane- 
monies of every colour, and flowing streams of very 
pure water, and an almost constant summer. I have 
walked in those olive-woods, and gathered those ane- 
monies, and dipped a cup in those flowing waters. 
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2 spring had bardly commenced. Wild ane. 

all colours ornamented my path, and the 

iig of a nightingale reached my ear. I fol. 

winding road between two stone walls, till 

.t on a narrow, open path way, many feet 

sea; and here I paused to look around me. 

hen arrived at the eastern side of the pro- 

; before me was a bay, bounded to the right 

ige rocks which in that place terminate the 

3 Alps — vast and inaccessible rocks, where 

I single tree or eren bush could find support— 

le left by the tongue of land on which the 

tower had frowned defiance to the Moorish 

a ages of barbarism long past. There also, 

s tower, was a small chapel, dedicated to a 

saint, of whom the' story runs as follows: 

ospice, for such was his name, was said to 

en shipwrecked here, and by his single arm to 

ved his own life from the wild tribes who were 

ing round the bay. 

ived a few minutes at the tower, and again 

1 my path, which now began to descend nearer 
ea. On coming opposite to an opening in the 
)r rather, I should say, to a spot where these 
ad retired back so as to make a half circle on 

2 of the sea, a little dark eyed girl stood before 
lout shoes or stockings ; she had a beautiful 

in her hand, which she presented to me with 

curtesy. I accepted her ofiTering, and bestow- 

V sous upon her in return ; and, in so doing, 

ked that the place upon which we were stand- 

s uncommonly beautiful ; a steep path, pared 

ones, led up amongst the grove of olive trees 

ny head, and the trees had so interwoven their 

es as to make a small arch-way close to the 

On one side of this little path, a small torrent, 

antain streamlet^ was dashing into the sea from 
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an immense height, from which the mother of my 
little friend was filling a pitcher which she had just 
removed from her head. The peasant made me a low 
courtesy^ when she M^as aware of the money I bad 
given her little girl ; for the poor people in France 
and Italy think as much of a few pence as they would 
in England of so many shillings. 

After this little adventure, I set out again on my 
walk» pleaded with all things around me ; but ray 
n^xt adventure was far more interesting and singular 
than that which has gone before. As I was once 
more ascending towards the tower, I remarked an un- 
commonly neat little cottage, having a small garden 
behind it, and a court in front. On the opposite side 
of the court from which I stood were many olive 
treses, under one of which I saw a small marble dab. 
I koew very well that it is no uncommon thing to see 
loarble in France or Italy, but. my curiosity was 
raised, for I fancied that I saw some words carved 
upon the slab. However, I. hesitated not to enter the 
gate-way, or to walk towards the little monument, 
though it was uecessary in so doing to pass the cot. 
tage door. My purpose, however, was perceived by 
9i yoiing woman, who, coming towards me, courteously 
requested' me to enter her habitation. Her dresa was 
p)atn» but more dislteately arranged than that of many 
of her neighbours; she wore a coloured petticoat, 
and a dark boddice curiously laced with ribbons in 
the front. She had no cap, but her hair was shaded 
by a neat embroidered handkerchief, tied plainly un- 
der her chin ; her hair was dark> and braided over 
her forehead. 

It was with a sweet smile that she requested me 
to sit down, adding, that with my permission, she 
would tell me the history of that iair white monu- 
ment ; for she had remariced that my attention was 
directed towards it I replied instaotly, by express. 



log my tbanks fbr such kindoetB as maoifested to me 
by a perfect stranger. 

** A stranger you are not^ Signor, for you are an 
Englishman," she replied; ''but mystery will ex. 
plain to you why I lore the people of your country. 
I was left an orphan, Bignor/' she continued, '' at the 
age of fourteen, and my case appeared to be the more 
deplorable, because I was left in charge of an infant 
brother. Mv mother had had several babies between 
me and my little Sylrestre, yet all had died in in. 
fancy; being thus destitute, my father's brother took 
us into his house, where we were treated with muck 
kindness; and there I became acquainted with my 
husband Mathurin, and we were on the point of mar. 
riage, when he was pressed into the French senrioe 
under the emperor. We regretted this at that time, 
as a bitter evil; but you shall hear, Signor, what 
came of it. Mathurin was taken prisoner by the 
English, somewhere off the French coast, and being 
carried to England, his mind was opened, I will not 
say at once, for he was long afterwards in a state of 
comparative darkness, to the superstitions and grosa 
deceptions of the Roman Catholic reHgion ; and then 
after two or three years he returned to this country^ 
and Again sought to be united with. me: but because 
he could not accommodate to the Popish ceremonies, 
bo was rather looked upon with a suspicious eye by 
the priests; however, after a while, through the in. 
lerest of an English gentleman.who came.to Nice about 
that time, the matter was settled ; we. were married, 
and came to this cojttage ; it was .where I was born 
and bred, and I loved it, Signer, beyond any of their 
fine palaces on the hills round Nice. See you, Sir^ 
how beautifully the sea shews itself over the tops of 
the olive trees, and how magnificently the mountain* 
lift themselves above the woods ; and then, Signor, 
we have flowers here which bloom the twelve monllie 
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round, and we are delighted witib the sweet singing 
of many birds, such as are nerer heard but far from 
towns; and our little Sylvestre came to live with us, 
and was by this time of use to my husband in his 
business, which is that of a fisherman. He was quick 
too in finding the most beautiful shells, and it is won- 
derful how much he sometimes gets for them from 
the English ladies who come riding and walking about 
these woods. Indeed, Signer, he has been as a son 
to us. So in the early days of our marriage all things 
went w/ell with us, and, as I have since often thought, 
we were in the way of having no religion at all ; for 
my husband had, as it were, slipped his neck out of 
the yoke of Popery, and yet had not heartily entered 
into the Protestant way of thinking. And though 
some of our neighbours looked sti£By at us because we 
avoided attending Messe, yet, I am sorry to say, 
Signer, that even here there are so many who look 
upon all religion as a fable, that we did not want for 
those who countenanced and upheld us in our care, 
lessness ; and then my husband was known to have 
the ear of the English gentry in Nice, and the Eng- 
lish are of too much consequence to the poor in this 
country to be lightly set by. 

** It was more than two years after our marriage be- 
fore we were in hopes that the Almighty would vouch- 
safe us a child. At length my boy was born, my 
little Antoine," (and as the mother spoke, she wiped 
away a tear with her hand.) '' Oh ! Signer, my pre- 
cious one," she exclaimed ; /' he was so very fair and 
lovely, and he knew ne so well, and would crow and 
smile with delight when I came near him, that in 
deed and in truth I loved him more than was right. 
My baby was so beautiful that many ladies from Nice 
would come to see him and admire him. 

''It was in the summer. Signer, when my boy was 
aearly a year old, that having drest him in a new 
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dress, which I had heen enabled to purchase for him 
by hard work, that I sat at my cottage door playing 
with him. My lovely Antoine smiled at my caresses; 
but I thought his dark blue eyes looked languid, and 
I trembled for my boy. Perhaps he is sleepy, I said 
to myself, and taking him in my iarms, I soon hushed 
him tQ repose. 

'^ It was under that olive tree, Signor," she added, 
pointing to the marble slab, ** that I placed his cradle, 
and having laid my boy in it, I sat down to work be. 
side him. Whilst I was thus seated, some young 
English ladies entered through the gate- way; they 
had seen the dimpled foot of my infant Antoine peep- 
ing from below the coverlid^ and a burst of joyful 
surprise from the lips of the young ladies instantly 
followed, and coming towards the cradle, they begged 
to see my boy. 

" As I removed the covering I had thrown over his 
face, with a feeling of pride, at possessing such a trea- 
sure, I turned towards the young ladies to witness 
the admiration I expected to see expressed on their 
countenance on beholding my lovely baby. I was not 
disappointed, nay I was satisfied. The fair white 
hand of my darling child was placed against his face ; 
he had an unusual colour in his cheek, and his coral 
lips were parted. 

" What is his name?" said the youngest of the party 
to me. 

^ Antoine, I repeated proudly, my boy is called 
Antoine. 

^^As the young ladies kissed the infant's velvet 
cheek, they presented him with some money, and one 
emilingly remarked, he has earned this tribute by his 
beauty. But, oh my baby ! my baby !" added the 
poor woman, whilst the tears fell down her cheeks, 
'' I can not yet think of thee without regret : but I ^ 
£hall go to theci my fnir one, thou wilt never come to 
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BvA, noon Seigneur/' nhe ottitnued Liatiljr, **1 
shall get rebellious if I speak of my boy^ or tell of 
baif the beauties of my angei. And yet I w^suld not 
bave him back in this world of toouble. I would not 
earn another smile from bis rosy lip, or another 
^ance from his lov«Iy eye at the expenoe of bringing 
him back into this scene of sin and pain: no^ Signor; 
for he is in a safer home than my cottage oould 
afford htm, and in the bos^m of Him who says, that 
though a mother may forget her sucking child, 
that she should not bare cpmpasmn on the ton 
of her womb; yet will He not forget .us, Isaiah 
xlix. 15. 

** From that day. Signer, my^ infant was never weU, 
though we could pot discern what ailed htm. It waa 
his heavenly Father's will ; the canker w»s in the 
bud, and the blossom faded before it could expand ; h 
was hard to watch his sufierings, and yet to be un. 
able to administer uiy comfort ; although . to have 
saved him. from a moment's pain, I would have sacri- 
ficed my life. And then. Sir, I was not estaUtshed 
in, any religion. I had been brought to see the ab^ 
surdity of Popish forms; but I knew not the truth 
as accepted by the Protestants. 

''My Antoine had been . privately baptised by a 
Protestant minister at Nice ; but this I had not dared 
to teUmy neighbours; and hence, when the people 
about me saw my little lovely one lying a pale, oold 
coi^pse, they spoke horrible words respecting the 
Limbo of Roman Catholics, the place where uabaptix^ 
ed babes endure an eternal separation from the divine 
presence, with other horrors which, although I did not 
believe them, tended to add woe to woe, almost to the 
bursting of my heart. 

" The priests of St Bartholemy declared that m j 
boy could Jiot be buried according to the forms of 
their diurch, unless ray husband would openly re- 
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tract the heresies of which he was suspected ; and I, 
in the agony of my feelings, would have persuaded 
him so to do, but he remained determined ; and our 
little fair one was buried in a grave dug by his poor 
father in the dead of night, under that olive tree, 
where, after a while, we placed that marble slab, re- 
cording his name and tender age." 

Here the poor mother wiped away a tear, whilst 
she stood with her dark eyes fixed thoughtfully on 
the tomb; then turning to me, with animation, 
'* Now, Signor^ you shall hear how all these things 
have worked together for our good, though I was long 
a rebel, and whilst months rolled on still wept my 
babe as lost. But daring this time my little Syl- 
vestre was a great comfort to me, for he was now 
nearly ten years old ; he would sit for hours and hear 
me talk of my Antoine, when no other would listen, 
for my husband was engaged with his work, and no- 
thing but the support of the English at Nice, saved 
us from the most cruel vengeance of the priests. 

" It was one day when talking to him on this same 
subject, and thus' nursing up my grief, we heard voi- 
ces, though speaking in the English language, near 
our cottage, and a young lady alighting from a don- 
key, entered our door. I instantly recognized her as 
the eldest of the same party which had seen my boy 
in the prime of his beauty. On seeing no child be- 
fore our door, she looked uneasy,' and my tears CQn- 
iirmed her suspicion ; but suddenly her eye fell upon 
the marble slab, underneath which was the last cradle 
of my baby. ^ Oh little baby V she said in French, 
for she had become accustomed to that language, 
< sweet angel, you were too beautiful to live,' and as 
she leant over the monument, her tears fell fast upon 
it ; her sisters also wept, but their sorrow was not so 
deep : they were younger, and the thorns of life had 
at tliat time scarcely appeared amongst the roses that 
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were strewed in their path. As the lady stood heside 
the grave^ she took from her hosom a nosegay of beau- 
tiful flowers, which she laid upon it, and then^ with- 
out bidding us adieu, she left the cottage. 

" It was whilst trjring to rouse me ft'om this new 
burst of grief which this short yisit had excited, that 
my kind little brother first perceiFed, that under the 
flowers the lady had placed a small book, very neatly 
printed in French. After removing it carefully, un. 
perceived by myself, for he was fearful of making me 
uneasy, a sudden thought occurred to him, that if he 
could possibly learn to read, he might And a way of 
amusing his unhappy sister. 

" This was a pleasant thought, and the dear boy 
immediately set to work to teach himself; but finding 
this impossible, he determined to apply to one of the 
priests of the Roman Catholic chapel in the neigh, 
bourhood, called St. Barthelemy. Accordingly every 
morning the little boy stationed himself near the 
mountain torrent, which you must have observed this 
morning, Signor, there to wait for the priest, who 
passed 'daily at a certain hour to the chapel, through 
the arch.way which is there made by the trees, and 
down the stone steps cut in the rock. 

'* My kind brother (as he afterwards told me) pre- 
sented the Father the first morning with a nosegay 
of beautiful hyacinths, such as grow wild in our 
woods, Signor, and in return received only a bow, and 
a muttered blessing, which I doubt not came from 
the heart, for there are good men even among the 
deluded Papists ; but the next day, Sylvestre being 
in his usual place, the present was received with a 
smile. And so from day to day he won more and 
more upon the kind old man, and thus by degrees the 
Father became fond of the child ; although I never 
could understand whether he was aware that he be- 
longed to the family of Matharioj or whether he pur. 
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posely pretended ignorance on that subject, in order 
that he might hare the better chance of leading him 
to his own way of thinking. 

^' At length Sylrestre took courage, and asked the 
Father to teach him to read. The kind old man was 
not offended, but promised the child that if he would 
come to his house at a certain hour every day, it 
should not be his fault if he became not as learned a 
man as St. Austin himself. He from that time at- 
tended his instructor from day to day, without once 
telling me how he spent the time which he was per. 
mitted to devote to amusement ; during this period 
he had many opportunities of returning the kindness 
of Father Andre, by many small services which 
were not nnacceptaUe, for the Father was very 
poor. 

^' My baby had been separated from me more than 
a year before I had hopes of again becoming a mo. 
ther, and Sylvestre had been nearly seven months 
under the teaching of Father Andre before he was 
able to read the small tract left by the young English 
lady ; but one day after dinner, finding himself pre. 
pared, Sylvestre blushingly begged me to sit with 
him in the court, for he wanted to talk with me. 

" I was not struck by his manner at the time as 
being any thing extraordinary, but seating* myself at 
my door with my work in my hand, he placed himself 
beiide me, and after taking out the book, he began to 
read to me. It seems that the young English lady 
had chosen the tract on purpose for us, though on 
hearing of the death of my lovely boy she had been 
fearful of presenting it to me. 

«( We were long before we* understood the contents 
of that little volume, which in a small space compris- 
ed much wisdom. It pointed out how that our first 
parents being made by God were without sin, though 
liable to fall— -how they were tempted to sin by the 
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Eril One persuading the woman to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit — and how, haying cut themselves off from 
the happiness they enjoyed as the sons of God, they 
became subject to all the penalties of sin, their natures 
beooming wholly corrupt, being the slaves of sin and 
the servants of the Evil One. This little Ink^ far- 
ther shewed how man was again united to God, by 
the union of the divine and human nature in the God 
incarnate: how man was thus redeemed from Uie 
curse of his original sins, and hence, how infants 
dying before the commission of actual sin, are saved, 
not by the outward washing of water, but by the gift 
of an inward and spiritual grace, of which baptism is 
only the figure. Hence I was made to see that all 
the horrible fahle of Limbo was an invention of man, 
and faith was given me to behold my little fair one 
amid the multitude of the redeemed which follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth. The book also told us 
that Purgatory was a false thing ; for if Christ had 
died for our sins, why would there be a double pu- 
nishment for them ; it was thus making out the death 
of our Saviour of little or no avail. The last words 
of our precious little book were these : * He that be. 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life,' John 
iii. 36. 

** I have mentioned before, Signor, that all tl^is ap. 
peared at first very difficult to me, but through the 
blessing of God I was led to pray that my eyes' might 
be opened to the belief of the Saviour, and my prayer 
has indeed been answered ; for I now can perceive the 
mercy of God, who has only taken our iniani from us 
for a time, that sorrow for his loss might be used as 
the means of bringing his rebellious parents to their 
God and Father; and I now feel that my sins are 
paid for, and that when I die, through my Sav]<rair's 
merits, I shal-l join my baby in the preseuoe of my 
God. But," added the young peasMit, her counter- 
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BMioe brigliteDing as she spoke, " t mutt tell you; 
SigDor, the end of my story : 

" My little Antoine had been parted from us ibr 
more than two years before I was in possession of 
another treasure, precious as the first. My second 
little Antoine is not inferior in beauty to his angel 
brother, and I trust he will be spared to us for our 
good : for like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him ; he knoweth our 
frame, and remembereth that we are but dust, Psal. 
ciii. 14. No, indeed; he does not willingly afflict 
the children of men, unless for their good; but, 
Signer, when our second Antoine had passed his first 
birth-day, the young English lady who I have men. 
tioned before, paid us a visit at St. Hospice. She 
had been married then for some time to a young 
clergyman, and they did us the honour of spending a 
day with us, and our baby boy was baptized under 
the olive tree beside his brother's grave. The young 
clergyman and his dear lady also took some oranges 
and figs> for we had laid out our best in hopes they 
would take something* Before they left, the kind 
gentleman read to us from his Bible, and advised us 
to be careful of our children, and bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. He also 
presented Antoine and Sylvestre each with a nice 
French Bible. And the lady, after kissing my boy, 
bid us adieu, and she is now, I believe, in happy Eng. 
land amongst those of her own faith." 
^ As the peasant finished, she brought her baby, 
who had been asleep during our conversation, that I 
might behold the second little Antoine, to whose 
beauty I can not do sufficient justice. I shall only 
now conclude by saying, that should this short ac- 
count fall into tne hands of the young clergyman, or 
his excellent lady, I think it will encourage them in 
tiioir duty, reminding them of the words <^ Solomon, 
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* Cast tby bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find 
it after many days/ Eccl. xi. 1. 

Nice, 18— 



THE ROSARY; 

OR, 

ROSEE OP MONTREUX. 



PREFACE. 



As the little Antoine carried us to St. Hospice, which 
lies on the shores of the Mediterranean, close to the 
famous city of Nice, we must needs now travel 
northward to where the little valley of Montreux lies 
encompassed with the snow-crowned Alps, and there 
we shall be brought into a scene of such simplicity as 
we should hardly find any where else than in some 
sweet valley of beautiful Swisserland, nor even there 
unmixed with much evil, although that evil may not 
always be discovered by a person passing hastily 
through these glorious scenes. 

But I have myself known a few young children, 
who, from the time they have been able to speak. 
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have seemed to try to please Ood and their parents^ 
ID every thing they did or said. I remember two ia 
particular, they were sisters^ and they came from a 
very distant land; and I have often heard one of these 
say to the other, we must not do this, and we must 
not do that, because it is wrong, it will not please 
Ood. I^think that I may say of these children that 
they never sinned wilfully, and that when they had 
done wrong, they looked on Him whom they had 
pierced, and mourned sincerely. What made these 
fair little ones to differ from other children, but that 
same divine influence which makes a holy man to dif. 
fer from a wicked one ? in other words, it is this, 
that the Lord the Spirit had entered into their 
hearts, and ever dwelt within them. 

When God made man he breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, that is, the Holy Spirit ; which 
breath of life was lost by Adam when he departed 
from his God ; at which tine the natural man became 
to be little better than the beast that perishcth ; 
therefore, the wise man says, Eccl. iii. 18, 19. '* 1 said 
in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of 
men, that God might manifest them, and that they 
might see that they themselves are beasts. For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even 
one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth 
the other ; yea, they have all one breath ; so that a 
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mm hath no pre-cniuMsoe alwre a heanl ; iv all is 
vaiittj. 
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But wheo through gnee, 9r free fiiYOor, the Lord 
the Spirit again makes his teniple io ^e heart of an j 
nao ; or when he oonileseeiids to iohahit the hreast 
of a littJe child, then that child heoomes such as is 
described in the Rosary, and such as I have some- 
times seen, such in truth as were those two lordy 
sisters, whom I shall rem^nber^ thoogfa I shall never 
behold them together again. 

I now speak of them to you, my young reader, in 
order that yon may undersland that God sometimes 
condescends to manifest his power even in the heart 
of a little child. 



Al^THOUOH I am not acquainted with you, my in. 
dulgent little readers, yet I much suspect that some 
of my small volumes are not altogether unknown to 
you, but that one of them, at least, has already found 
Us way into your libraries. I now will tell you what 
you have not beard before, that I am a very great 
traveller, not only on the continent of Europe, but in 
sunny Asia. I have navigated the Indian ocean, and 
visited the stormy promontory of South Africa ; I have 
been tossed on the bosom of the Mediterranean, and 
wandered over the cloudy heights of the terrible Cor- 
niche ; I have seen orange groves, and clusters of 
palm trees, and heard the cry of the Gondolier in the 
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City 4»f the Sea. I hltve much to say of my adven. 
ivres, for in a short sfmce of time I have seen a vast 
deal ; but my purport now is to relate a scene which 
i witnessed when passing a lAiort time amongst the 
lovely hills and vallies of Switzerland. 

It was a beautiful evening in August as I walked 
along the banks of the lake near Montreux, where 
the sight of llie fmow .crowned Alps^ which were only 
separated from me by the dear water at my feet, 
brought to my mind the wonderful works of that 
Supreme Power which created these magnificent 
objects. Every work of nature immediately around 
me was clad in the warm hue of summer, from the 
loftiest pine to the lowliest flower which inhabit these 
mountainons regions. There was a small boat on the 
lake^ and from time to time the voices of the fisher- 
men were returned distinctly by the echoes of the hills. 
As I walked on, solitary and pensive, a little boy be- 
tween the age of ten and eleven suddenly stood before 
me ; his figure was taller than that oi most children 
of his age, though the uncommon youthfulness of his 
manner belied bis height. His step w^s light, though 
his countenance was, at the first moment in which I 
beheld him, very much agitated — his cheeks beiiig 
wet widi tears, though a smile of delight played upon 
his lips ; his eyes were dark and spirited, though at 
the present dimmed by the tears he had shed—- he was 
close beside me, before he had remarked that a stran. 
ger was near him, but instantly taking off his csm 
from his noble brow, he bowed low, ana then would 
have passed on without speaking ; but after return, 
iag his salutation, I stopped to question him about a 
village which I saw near to us. 

*' What do you call this lovely place, my boy," I 
said, *' and by whom are these glorious scenes inha. 
bitecU^by those who love their God, or by those who 
know him not ?" 
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"We call it Montreux, Monsieur/' replied the 
boj ; '^ but our village is more blessed than almost 
any other in the mountains^ for the same God who 
guided our fathers in olden times still protects his 
children now, and we are taught to know and love 
him." 

I was pleased with this answer, and next enquired 
the cause of the tears which I had marked on his 
cheek. " Are they tears of joy or sorrow, my young 
friend?" I asked. 

" Joy, all joy. Monsieur," he replied, (his counte- 
nance at once brightening up as a fine landscape 
when a cloud has passed away) " for our Rosee to- 
day has owned that she is our sister ; indeed, she will 
be joined to us this evening, never to be parted again 
from us, no, not even by death.** 

" Rosee," I repeated, " and who is Rosee ?" 

" Have you not heard of our Rosee, Monsieur," 
said the boy, fixing his dark eyes upon me, " of our 
own Rosee, the Rosee of the Mountains, as she is 
called ?" 

*' No," I replied, '' no, indeed, old as I am, my 
dear boy, your sweet sister Ros^ is a stranger to me, 
though I must confess I long much to see the little 
damsel who is worthy of being called the Rosee of the 
Mountains." 

'* You must come then to our cottage. Monsieur, 
and then you shall see our Rosee,*' he replied. *' But, 
Sir, she is not our own sister, though her father was 
brother to mine, but we all love her as much as we do 
Nannette. Rosee was very, very young indeed when 
she left our own sweet Montreux, and went to France 
with her mother. A lovely little girl was our Rosee 
then. Monsieur, she would never answer angrily, but 
the tears would fall gently from her soft eyes if we 
spoke harshly to her ; but they took her to France, 
and kept her there many years, and there they taught 
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her to worship little marble images, and to count long 
strings of beads whilst she says her prayers, and she 
had lost the remembrance of almost all we used to do 
and teach in our lovely Montreux^ and on the banks 
of our quiet lake ; but Rosee's parents died^ and she 
came to live with us again, and then we found that 
she did not love our religion, and therefore. Monsieur, 
we could not be happy, for Ros^ would not pray with 
us. When she returned, she brought with her two 
beautiful figures of a lady and baby, and she used to 
repeat many prayers to them. This vexed us, Mon- 
sieur, and my eldest sister Nannette hid the figures, 
and then Rosee, poor Rosee, wept bitterly for the loss 
of the little marble baby and its mother ; but our 
pastor loved our sister. Sir, and he talked often with 
Rosee, and explained to her that it was wrong to 
worship a piece of marble, though that marble had 
assumed a form supposed to be sacred. And now 
Ros^ sees we are right, and to-day all our fomily are 
to meet, that Rosee may have an opportunity of shew- 
ing us that she means from this day forwards to be 
really our sister ; but I know not how it was, when 
I saw our pastor coming down the path just now, I 
ran away — for somehow I could not help, seeming as 
if I were sad, although I was so very happy ; but I 
think I can go back now. Sir, and if you will come 
with me, I will shew you our pastor.'' 

I thanked the friendly boy, at the same time ex- 
pressing the earnest wish I felt, to see the little gbl 
with whose simple story I had just been made ac- 
quainted. 

On descending the mountain we entered a small 
valley, where I first distinctly perceived the village of 
Montreux. My young guide pointed out to me a 
cottage separated by a short sp^tce from the rest as 
his home. I had lone been accustomed to see the 
overhanging roofs and long galleries of Switzerland, 
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but nif ey«s were ^ow attracted by a group of figures 
upon the green lavn facing the lake. The party 
consisted of a venerable grandmother, the parents of 
my young friend, and a group of children of both 
sexes, and of different ages, engaged in forming gar- 
lands of mountain plants, mixed with roses, that 
beautiful flower which is on the continent the em- 
Uem of our own fair countrywomen. In two young 
gills separated from the rest, I instantly recognized 
she Rosee and Nannette I have mentioned above. 
The elder of the two was leaning against a tree ; she 
was dressed in deep mourning ; her long blad^ curls 
fell upon her shoulders ; her eyes were fixed upon the 
green turf at her feet; rouna her neck she wore a 
string of beads, to whidi was atftadied a small cross of 
ebony ; beside her knelt a younger girl, whose face 
«iras concealed by the rustic hat so commonly used by 
her country people. Her manner was ardent, as if 
earnestly demanding some great fiivour from her 
companion; but (he elder girl, though mild and 
gentle, appeared still firm to her purpose. 

It seemed that the subject of the conference was 
the Rosary, for the dark haired maiden pressed it 
often to her Hp and to her heart, as an object dear 
from some special reason. As J came nearer the cot- 
tage, I saw many persons all in the habits of peasants 
gathered without the poteh ; tmongst these last was 
the pastor of the Tillage, an elderly man of a middle 
JBtature ; his dress was plain but uncommonly neat ; 
iris long white hair fdl in natural curls upon his 
shoulders, and his benevolent countenance expressed 
>peaoe with love to all mankind. He was the first to 
jierceire oar approach, and advancing quickly to meet 
usy he saluted me with a gradous smile and a low 
bow. ** monsieur/' he said, (looking kindly at me) 
^'I trust I am now weleominff a dear brother to our 
VountainSy one whom we riialT me^ again in a better 
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laod— one fairer even tlMB OHr own sweet Switzer- 
land r 

'< Sinful as I am by nsrture, dear Sir," I replied, ''I 
have been made to know that God was manifested in 
the flesh, and that he suffered for sinners, of whom 
I am the chief, upon the cross, and having received 
this faith, which is the gift of God, I know I am 
made one with my Redeemer, as he is one with the 
Father ; nor will his Spirit leave me till the everlast. 
ing hills of the heavenly Zion burst upon my view." 

The countenance of the worthy pastor was lighted 
up with joy as I spoke. The smile of holy charity 
played on his lip, and the bright flashes of his eye 
shewed the pleasure he felt at my speech; at the 
same time placing my arm on his own, he requested 
to speak with me a few minutes aside. 

*' You have heard most likely. Monsieur," he said, 
*' of the interesting scene about to be performed to- 
day in these mountains, on this very lawn-^for here. 
Sir," he added, ''we have no chapel at present; a 
neighbour's cottage in the winter, and the green 
sward in the summer, aflTord to us more sacred and 
retired places wherein to serve our God, than the 
richest gold of Peru, or the cunning workmen of Hi. 
ram could supply; but I must speak to you of our 
little Rosee," he continued ; '* this dear child's mo- 
ther was a native of France, and our little girl, dur- 
ing her absence from us, learnt some things we would 
have kept from her ; but our God protects the or- 
phan, and the last prayer of the dying mother was— 
that this her child, her only earthiy hope, her great- 
est treasure, should return to her fether's land, and 
there be instructed* in that purer form of worshipi 
from which she feared that she had herself in some 
measure been drawn astray. Oar dear child;" he 
ccmtinued, <'is, I am convinced, called to be a meim* 
ber of the ckurch above ; to-day will, i tvusit, .see kw 
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declare her desire to become a member of our flock 
below ; but she has requested my presence and that 
of many of her neighbours in this place, and she has 
asked me in their hearing to catechise her upon her 
present belief. This, Sir, may strike you as a pecu- 
liar manner of doing things, but we Mountaineers 
are singular in our habits ; we are not all moulded 
into one form at you are in more polished life ; we do 
things in our own way, and we have our own parti- 
cular delights; but come forwards," he said, '< let 
me introduce you to the kind peasants as a brother 
who wishes to be present during the scenes about to 
take place." 

This was done, after which we seated ourselves 
under the trees in silence. The worthy man com. 
menced by reading some passages in the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the pious Simeon's praise of the Infant Jesus. 
He next expatiated largely upon the meekness and 
humility of that Saviour, who, leaving the realms 
above, came to a sinful world to save mankind from 
death. After discoursing upon this subject some 
time, he particularly addressed the little girl who was 
the cause of our meeting. 

^' Rosee," he said, " upon whom do you put your 
whole trust for salvation ?" 

'* On our Saviour^ Monsieur/' she replied in a calm 
low voice. 

'* Is he our helper only, or a Saviour in the most 
oom^plete sense, my little one ?" asked the pastor. 

" A Saviour, Monsieur, in the most complete 
sense," she answered, the tears starting to her eye. 

'* And why, my dear Rosee, do you believe he will 
save you in particular, for you are a sinful child by 
nature?" 

'< Because, dear Sir,*' she replied, her countenance 
brightening, '* the Bible — the witness of God— tells 
that if I am brought to believe in the Saviour, I 
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am already saved, aod that if I doubt^ then I make 
my God a liar." 

" Where is the verse that tells you this, my child ?" 

'' ' He that believes on me (the Son) hath everlast- 
ing life/ John iii. 36., therefore^ if God says we shall 
be saved if we believe on the Son^ and if we pretend 
to believe all we read about our Saviour in the Bible, 
and yet think we shall not go to heaven, we make our 
blessed God to lie." 

'* Do you depend on any work that you can do, 
Rosee }** enquired the pastor. 

" No, Sir," she replied, smiling sorrowfully ; " for 
no work of mine is good." 

" You are right, my child," he answered ; " you 
are right, for no work you or any other human being 
can do, can be available to help forward our salvation ; 
because God, who is infinitely holy, cannot even look 
upon any thing that is not perfectly pure. Is it then 
possible that we, who are by nature utterly sinful, 
should do aught but what is mixed with sin ? And 
now, for ever adieu to your idolatrous images and 
created objects of adoration, and lift your eye above 
to Him who having died and risen again, will shortly 
re-appear in glory unspeakable, and prepared to array 
his church in robes made white and spotless in his 
own blood." 

The worthy pastor next put many questions to the 
children around, and then he prayed both for the new 
bom lamb which was that day added to the flock of 
his Master below, and for those already united to it 
in days that are passed. Nor was the stranger for. 
gotten ; at the same time desiring, according to the 
promises in the scriptures, that the Holy Spirit 
might descend upon us all, that the glories of the 
New Jerusalem should constantly fill our minds with 
a desire to depart and be with Christ, After the 
prayer we all joined together in siDging a short hymn, 
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the words of which pleased me very much at the time, 
but I could afterwards recall ouly one verse >^ 

High as the towering Alps do raise 

Their dark pines to the skies, 
Yet, hisssed God, thy children's praSae 

Is fairer in thine eyes. 

As the last lines of the hymn died among the 
mouatains, Hosee rising suddenly, walked whh a 
quick pace to the side of the lake, and taking from 
her neck the Rosary and Cross, she pressed them to 
her lips, and then threw them into the quiet lake ; 
at the same time we heard her say — ^' This was my 
Mother's, my beloved Mother's ; but it is right that 
I should give it up." The glassy beads for an in. 
stant were lighted up with bright and dazzling co- 
lours from the golden rays of the setting sun, then 
gradually sinking into the water the Rosary was lost 
for ever to our sight. The young girl then knelt on 
the ground beside the lake, and lifting up her dark 
eyes, from which the tears fell slowly down: her cheek, 
she clasped her hands, and said aloud — *' Dear Jesus, 
I am thine ; be ever with thy child, for she is weak 
and entirely unable to take care of herself. Grant 
that the Lord the Spirit may never leave me to my- 
self, or allow me to worship any other than the Lord 
Jehovah." 

Nannette and her brother had joined their friend, 
and when the orphan maiden had finished her prayer, 
the little peasant of Switzerland embraced her with 
affection. The paetor also was moved, and laying hia 
hand upon the clastering ringlets of the lovely child, 
he said, ^' God will bless thee, my Ros^, with biesa. 
ittgs from above ; yes, my little one, God haa made 
thee to pray, and he will make thee to do his wiU, 
and in the end he will remove thee to a land of hilla 
aad vallies, where the sun will no more be wanted, for 
the Lamb is the liglrt liwfcof ;*'-»aBd aa he qiokc, the 
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worthy pastor wiped sway a tear from bis eye. And 
now toe little troop of children advancing, placed 
upon the head of the kneeling orphan a crown x>r roses 
and mountain flowers, at the same time a shout of 
ioikntine joy rang through the Tallies of-~-'' Rosee the 
orphan, Rosee is now our sister, the Rosee of our 
Mountains, the Rosee of our love." 

And now what more can I say of this fair flower 
of Switserland ? It was the first day of our acquaint, 
ance, and it is the last in this world ; but should any 
one like myself travel oyer fair mountains and lowly 
Tallies, they may find other' Rosees, but none, I am 
convinced, will equal my RoS^ of Montreux. 



THE ROMAN BATHS. 



PREFACE. 



Th£ lesson to be learnt from the story of The Roman 
Baths, is the perishable and passing nature of earthly 
things. 

This is a lesson which Is never learnt by any one to 
whom the Spirit of God has not been given ; and for 
this reason, that the natural man, that is, the man 
whom Solomon compares to beasts, thinks of nothing, 
and aaderstaads notbing, but present things ; so that 
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jou will see an old man of eighty^ who has no chil« 
dren, as fond of his money, and as ready to oyer-reach 
his neighbour^ as if he had forty or fifty years hefore 
him to look forward to. This is madness and vanity. 

Every thing tends to ruin and decay in this world ; 
as soon as a house is built, it wants cleaning, aind pre. 
sently afterwards repairing. As soon as a man grows 
up, and has attained to his full stature, he begins to 
lose his early bloom, and soon passes on to grow old. 
Every thing in this world moulders, or rots, or tar- 
nishes, or drops to pieces. But when Christ our 
Lord shall come in his glory, to establish his kingdom 
on the earth, then will all things be made new, and 
the present state of things, which is but a shadow, 
will pass away; and we, who love the Lord, shall 
dwell ''in a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God^" Heb. xi. 10. 



On that side of Cheltenham, in the direction of the 
Malvern Hills, but considerably removed from the 
high road, is a small but beautiful little dwelling. I 
do not choose to say whether it is to be found on the 
right or the left of the way, or whether the approach 
thereunto is by a private road, shaded with trees, or 
through open and breezy fields; suffice it to say, that 
although it is so near the gay world and the centre 
of ftuihion^ it is so shaded by the shrubberies and or* 
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chards which encompass it« that it might be long 
sought before it could be discovered. 

At the, period which I have selected for my little 
history, there dwelt in this house a very excellent 
gentleman, to whom for the present we will give the 
name of Bloomfield ; he was married to a truly pious 
and elegant lady, and he had four children ; the el- 
dest, Caroline, might be about twelve years of age at 
the time I speak of; Louisa was so near the age and 
size of her elder sister, and resembled her so much in 
the simple and bright expression of her countenance, 
and the pure tincture of her complexion, that she 
often passed with strangers for her twin sister. The 
third child was Robert; he was a rough little boy, 
that is, he would speak his mind on all occasions, 
whether to the purpose or not so ; and the youngest 
was Celia, a little sparkling creature, who, being much 
younger than the rest of the family, was the play 
thing and darling of every one, ^although she was too 
gentle to take advantage of the great favour in which 
she was held. 

Mr. Bloomfield had been in the army, but had re. 
tired on account of his health ; in the quiet and peace 
of his happy home he had, however, recovered much 
of what he had lost ; and as he lived below his in- 
come, and by his own and his lady's labours saved the 
^xpence of paying others to educate his children, he 
was, as he called himself, a rich-man ; that is, he al- 
ways had more than he spent upon his family; those 
^nly are rich, who are content to live below what they 
might, and those are the people to whom a person in 
need should apply for help. 

I could say a great deal oi the happy way in which 
the days of this family were spent, and or the many 
pleasures which the children enjoyed, pleasures in 
which their dear parents took their parts as fitted 
;them best. It was Mr. Bloomfield who helped them 
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to fom their arbour by the brook at the bottom of 
the garden^ near the weepiog willow^ aad taught 
them the oames of the wild flowers, and shewed 
them how to dry them ; and it was Mrs. Bloomfield, 
who told them pleasant stories in the dusk of the 
winter erenings, and helped them to work for the 
poor people, and went with them to yisit the little 
day-school kept by the widow Small ridge at the end 
of the Tillage. Oh 1 it was a pleasant life they led, 
and their pleasures were the sweeter^ because they 
were such as are approved by the word of Gt)d ; for 
my reader can not have advanced so far in my book, 
without being quite assured that the Holy Spirit 
was present with this family, and that the holy word 
was the rule and director of all that was done there^ 
in. 

I have read of families, of fathers and mothers, and 
children of all ages, who have lived together in per^ 
feet peace, although their principles were altogether 
worldly. When people write books, they may, if it 
pleases them, describe oranges and citrons as growing 
out of bramble bushes, and men bringing forth good 
works from their natural evil hearts ; the Scripture 
says, Ifatth. vii. 16. '*Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles P" And again, ''Every 
imagination of the thoughts of man's heart is only 
evil continually." And wherefore is it thus evil ? but 
because when Adam sinned, the breath of life, or the 
living principle imparted by the indwelling of the 
Spirit, was withdrawn, and man became spiritually 
dead--dead to all that is holy and good, being in- 
capable altogether of producing the fruits of holiness^ 
until he again becomes the temple of the Holy Ohost ; 
and a new and living principle is imparted to his soul 
by the breath of life given again at the moment of 
regeneration. 

This entrance of tEe Lord the Spirit into the 
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breast of man, is often called in the Bible and holv 
books> the renewal of the heart ; hence David says^ 
Psal. li. 10. " Create in me a clean heart, and renew 
a right spirit within me." 

Thus it appears^ that until this new heart is given, 
man's thoughts are only evil continually ; hence all 
those books which assert that people can do well, and 
live peaceably with each other in any strength than 
that of God, are utterly false ; and truly I would ra- 
ther that my young friends should read fairy tales, 
and amuse themselves with the renowned histories of 
the Blue Bird Prince, Sinbad the Sailor, and the Yel. 
low Dwarf, than tamper with those deceitful works of 
the present day in which children are represented as 
being able to do well, to be amiable, and humble, and 
kind, and good, through any other medium than that 
of the indwelling power of the Lord the Spirit, re. 
eeived into the heart through faith in God the Son ; 
for the Scripture assures us, that in Adam our fa- 
ther we all died, the Spirit of life being taken from 
him when he ate the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil ; hence^ if we are to live again, it must 
be by our spiritual union with the second Adam, even 
Christ our Lord ; therefore, let us who are believers 
praise the Father who gave his only-begotten Son to 
die for the sins of the world ; let us praise the Son by 
whom we are redeemed from our sins ; and let us 
praise the Lord the Spirit who will guide us unto all 
holiness of living, and enable us to bring forth the 
fruits of good works* 

But some will say, wherefore are these doctrines 
iBti*oduced into a book professedly written for chil- 
dren? 

It is answered, because these things being taught 
by the Lord the Spirit, and not by man's reason, are 
iiill as easily comprehended by a believing child as 

eli eving old man ; and experience tells us, that 
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little childreo frequently reoeire tbe deep doctrines 
of tbe Bible in more simplicity tban learned men : 
bence tbe Scripture says, Luke x. 21. <' In tbat boiir 
Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I tbank tbee, O Fa- 
tber, Lord of beaven and eartb, tbat tbou bast bid 
tbese tbings from tbewise and prudent, and bast reveal- 
ed them unto babes ; even so, Father ; for so it seemed 
good in tby sigbt." I lore young people because of 
tbeir natural simplicity, and I deligbt in writing sto- 
ries wbicb may be pleasant to tbem ; but woe be to 
me if I deceive tbem, or bold back any trutb from 
tbem wbicb bas been revealed ta me : bence wben I 
assert tbat Mr. Bloomtield's was a bappy family, it 
would be wrong in me to conceal tbe cause of their 
being so bappy^ viz. that they all desired to be guided 
and directed by one spirit. 

Caroline was six years of age when her father set- 
tled in that pleasant house, and from tbat time til) 
she was twelve years old, nothing very particular bap. 
pened ; for the happiest times of our lives are often 
those which afford least to write about. When one 
quiet pleasant day fellows another, there is not much 
to be said respecting them ; i have spent years in my 
life in that peaceful way, and I can remember tbem 
now only as a long lovely' dream which is past and 
gone, and which would be very sad to think of, had 
we not the assurance of still more happy times in a 
state of existence yet to come, when the chief Shep. 
herd shall appear, and shall gather his sheep from 
every place m which they have been scattered in tbe 
cloudy and dark day of tbe present state of things. 

But when Caroline was just twelve years of age, lis 
I before remarked, there occurred a change in the fa^ 
mily, which did not at first add to its happiness. Mr. 
Bloomfield had a brother who was governor of a small 
island or fort in a distant part of the world ; he waa 
n great man, or thought himself so ; and he had mar- 
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iried a lady like himself in this particular, and they 
had two children^ called Augustus and Julia. Julia 
was a little older than Caroline. Governor Bloom, 
field used to write to his brother, and talk of his many 
attendants, and his fine house, and his large income j 
but these letters did not come often: at length, how* 
erer, he wrote in trouble to say, that his lady was 
dead ; and after a while another letter came to say, 
that the governor himself was dead, and that he had 
with his last breath directed that the two children 
should be sent to his brother in England. The person 
who wrote the letter, however, added, that there 
would be a great deal of money for the children, and 
that their unde ought to see that they were brought 
up in the most genteel manner. This letter also 
mentioned the ship in which the children were to be 
brought to. England. 

Mr. Bloomfield was much afflicted when he heard 
of the death of his brother, and when the time of 
the expected arrival of the ship was come, he went 
to the sea.port, met the young people when they 
first landed, and brought them immediately to his 
house. 

It was very late in the evening when he arrived 
with his nephew and niece; his children were all 
gone to bed, and Mrs. Bloomfield, when the poor 
young travellers had received some refreshment, took 
Julia up into a little light closet which she had caus. 
ed to be neatly arranged for her, and helped her to 
undress, and tucking her up and kissing her l^efore 
she left her ; but she could form very little idea of 
what sort of a g^rl she might be, for she looked pale 
and uncomfortable as people do after a long journey. 

When breakfast was quite ready the next morning, 
she sent Caroline up to her cousin to see if she were 
awake. Caroline being followed by Louisa, went softly 
to the door, and having opened it without making the 
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least noise, moved gently up to the bed-side, and 
putting aside the white curtain she ibund Julia just 
opening her eyes. 

^' Good morning, dear cousin/' she said, and stoop, 
ed forward to kiss her, as did Louisa, and then added, 
'* I hope you have slept well, and have qi^ite got over 
your fatigue?" ''Are you Caroline, and are you 
Louisa?" replied Julia; ''I suppose you are; but 
why did your mamma put me to sleep in this closet ? 
Can't I have a larger room ? It looks like the cabin of a 
ship. What little rooms you have in England ; but 
how am I to eet up? I wish you would send the 
servant to undo my boxes, and get my clothes, and 
dress me." 

« Would you like to breakfast first, cousin ?" asked 
Caroline ; " Shall I fetch some tea for you ?" '' Oh ! 
don't give yourself the trouble," replied Julia ; '' let 
the servant bring it, and let me have coffee ; I don't 
like tea, it tasted so bad in the ship " 

Louisa had slipped back to the door, for the dark 
eyes, and cold haughty manner of her cousin, had 
frightened her; and Caroline took the first oppor. 
tunity of following her, by saying she would go alid 
tell her mamma about the coffee ; but these two little 
girls forgot the coffee, and every thing relating to it, 
when they got into the parlour, and saw Master 
Augustus for the first time. He did not look like a 
boy, but like a little man of four feet high ; he was 
rery thin and sallow ; he wore white trowsers and a 
frock coat ; and he had a silk waistcoat, and a platted 
shirt, and a large cravat, and a fine watch chain and 
guard ; and he was talking to his uncle as he sate at 
breakfast in the language of a grown man, whilst 
Celia in her high chair was looking at him till her 
gentle eyes watered again with amaaement ; and Master 
Kobert held a spoon full of sopped bread near to his 
mouth as if he had been a statue carved out of stone. 
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<' Upon my word^ uncle, I can not coincide with 
you/' were the first words which the litde girki heard 
mr» Augustus utter. 

** Your cousinsy Augustus/' said Mr. Bloomfield, 
** do you see your cousins, nephew ?" 

^*ianAieSy' said the young gentleman, rising up, 
'' your most obedient humble servant, permit me to 
nay you my respects /' and he bowed to each of the 
little girls. Down went Robert's spoon into his milk, 
and he burst into a laugh which was much too loud 
to be civil, although he tried his utmost to keep 
it within bounds. 

Mr. Bloomfield reproved him, and he turned im. 
mediately to his milk bowl at the hazard of choaking 
himself with the soaked bread which he crammed into 
his mouth. 

But it would take too long a time to tell you how 
much Mr. Bloomfield's quiet happy little family were 
put out of the way by these two self-sufficient trouble, 
some young people, and yet Mr. and Mrs. Bloom, 
field felt the utmost pity for them ; for were they 'not 
orphans ? and the children of a brother ? and their 
uncle had very strong reasons to believe that instead 
of their being very rich, it would turn out that when 
their father's afiairs were settled, there would be little 
if Miy thing left for them. 

Within an hour after breakfast Robert had so of- 
fended Augustus that the latter had taken a stick to 
give him a thrashing, and the other on his side had 

Sroceeded to return blow for blow, insomuch so that 
f r. Bloomfield had been obliged to rush in and part 
the combatants, reproving both with some severity, 
and condemning his own son to finish the day in his 
bed. ^ In the meantime Miss Julia was finding fault 
with every thing she saw, and ordering her little cou. 
sins about as if they had been the slaves to whom she 
had been accustomed. 
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Mh and Mrs. Bloomiieli! did not like to begin nrfth 
these orphans with a high hand ; they wished rather 
to subdue them by kindness; but they found them* 
selves shortly compelled to more decided measures ; 
and the work was only half done, when one fine after- 
noon in June Mr. Bloomiield informed his children 
that they were the next day to enjoy a pleasure 
which had long been promised, and that they were 
all to be ready the next morning at eight o'clock^ 
when a barouche with two horses would arrive from 
Cheltenham. 

'* Two horses !" exclaimed Augustus, for he was 
the only one^ with the exception of Julia, who could 
utter a word ; the rest of the little people being dumb 
with excessive joy, and only able in their mute ec- 
stasy to kiss their dear papa's hands, or the lappets of 
his coat. " Two horses ! and permit me, unde, to ask 
how many of this worthy famHy are to ride ia this 
barouche ?" 

" Why all of us to be sure," replied Robert, peep- 
ing out from behind his papa, " unless you and Miss 
Julia would please to stay behind." 

" My sister and mj sister's child, 
Myself and children three ;" 

repeated Augustus, "five worthy souls in a post chaise.*' 
''Five," repeated Robert, « th^re will be eight of us." 
" Well, eight in a barouche, and the driver 
nine ; very. good," returned Augustus ; '* what would 
our poor mother have thought, Julia, of eight in a 
barouche? and we had always four horses you know; 
I wish I had them here ; I mean oar four greys* That 
was life, was not it ?" and he made a noise with his 
mouth as if he had horses before him, fixing himself 
at the same time on the edge of the table as on a 
ooach box. 

The conversation had by this time entirely falleii 
among the children, Mr. and Mrs. Bloomfield baring 
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gone out to give orders for the next day : bence Ro- 
bert was not under tbe restraint of his parents' pre. 
sence, and at liberty to be as provoking as be pleased. 

*^You would make a nice coachman, Augustus/' he 
said, "if you were but a little taller, and had longer 
arms, you would just do for a coachman." 

''A coachman," retorted Miss Julia; "I hope 
when Augustus has his fortune he will have a coach 
of his own, like our father's, like the government 
coach ; they have none such here." 

" I suppose you will be too fine to ride in the bar- 
ouche to-morrow. Miss Julia?" replied Robert; " well, 
suppose then you stay at home, nobody will cry : 
Will any body Caroline ?" 

''That is not kind, Robert," whispered Caroline; 
''remember they have no papa and mamma; don't 
say any more ;" and with the help of Louisa she got 
her brother out of the parlour^ 

The next morning was as fine as the happy little 
family could have desired, for you must not suppose 
that because Augustus and Julia chose to give them- 
selves airs, they were not quite as anxious to be of 
the party as the other children, though they had not 
that simplicity of character which enabled them to en- 
joy a scheme of the kind proposed, in the same degree. 
All had breakfasted at seven, and all were ready at 
eight o'clock : but whilst they were waiting for the 
appearance of the barouche, a letter brought from 
London by a private hand was given to Mr. Bloom- 
field. The children looked anxiously at their papa 
whilst he was reading the letter, for they saw his 
colour change during the perusal ; they also saw him 
hand it to their mamma ;^ they saw her also looking 
grave as she read ; they saw her give this letter back 
to their papa, and they heard their papa say, ''I ex* 
pected it, I am not the least surprised ; it is no doubt 
all for the best ; the line of duty is now plain before ns." 
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CardiDe and Louisa were tbe only two amongst the 
children who thought any more of this letter, when 
they were assured there was nothing in it to hinder 
their party of pleasure ; but these two dear little girls 
had thoughts which went beyond merely their own 
personal pleasure^ and they therefore, whilst every body 
else was busy in putting what was necessary into the 
barouche, which had just driven up to the door, went 
up close to their father and said, ^' We hope, dear papa, 
that there is nothing in that letter to make you un« 
happy ? We do not want to know what the letter says, 
but we only want you to say that it has not made you 
unhappy." 

Mr. Bloomfield stooped down and kissed both his 
dear children. ^'My little girls," he answered, 
** there is nothing in the letter but what is very right, 
no doubt ; it respects two orphan children who re. 
quire our help, but we can not give it to them ef« 
actually without some self-denial ; your mamma and 
I are resolved, with God's blessing, to do our part : 
but much will depend on you young people. We 
must all be of one mind, or we shall not be able to 
effect any good." 

Caroline was about to answer, when notice was 
given that all was ready for setting out, and she bad 
only time to say— ''Is this a secret, papa? May we 
talk of it amongst ourselves?" 

^You may, my dear," replied Mr. Bloomfield; 
'* but it must not go beyond tbe family at present," 

And now, ray reader may imagine all the family 
packed in the barouche ; Robert had asked leave first 
to ride by the driver, and all the rest therefore were 
in the body of the carriage. Mrs. Bloomfield was in 
tbe front seat with Celia on her lap, and Louisa and 
Caroline on each side of her, and Mr. Bloomfield, with 
his nephew and niece, had abundance of room with 
their backs to the horses. The air was i^asant^ the 
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8un bright^ the hones fresh, and every body in good 
humour; and it was not the less pleasant for the 
little people because they did not know the direction 
in which they were going. Towards Cheltenham^ '* I 
see/' exclaimed Caroline ; " oh that is pleasant. I want 
to see the country on the other side of Cheltenham." 

*' I wonder, uncle, you do not take a house in CheL 
tenham/' satd Julia, " instead of living in that dvll 
place where we never see any body." 

''Aye/' rejoined Augustus^ ''as you say^ Julia, a 
decent house in Cheltenham. Really, uncle, I wonder 
you can lire where you do; its like being buried 
alive. Oh here we are in the High-street— -good 
knowing shops those, Julia. There now, did you see 
that pair of horses ? Two more, and then the equU 
page would be quite the thing; but these houses 
here in this street are but paltry concerns. Come, 
come, these are something better/' he added, as he 
turned into the Bath road through Cambray. 

" Uncle, now, do be persuaded, do take one of these 
houses ; these are something like gentlemen's dwell- 
ings. Julia, what do you say to this large one?" and 
he pointed to one which extended its ample and ele- 
gant front on the right hand. 

Miss Julia raised her upper lip, but made no an- 
swer. She had the air as if she would have said^ 
what is the use of my speaking my opinion ? nobody 
here has taste enough to attend to it. But Au- 
gustus went on recommending dbe house and then 
another to his uncle's attention ; then pointing out 
a fine horse as an object of desire, then a superb coach, 
then a phaeton, then a handsome livery, then a light 
and elegant barouche, and so on, till the party were 
fairlv come out upon the Leckhampton road, where 
the birdlip hill appeared right before them, forming, 
with the other hills of the same chain, a kind of beau« 
tiful crescent, half encircling the horizon. 
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" Well, Augu8tuV said Mr. Bloomfield^ have jou 
finished the eoumeratioQ of ihe Qtijects of your desire ? 
Would you like tiiat park and mansion to your left, 
and those fields and woods to your right, &c. &c. ? 
Would you like to possess all these things ^' 

** I should/ replied Augustus ; ''in one word, uncle^ 
I have a great desire to be a rieh man, and a man of 
eonsequenoe ; I can not endure the thought of pass- 
ing through life in obscurity^ of being known by no- 
bodf , and forgotten as soon as seen. I should like to 
have the handsomest house in the neighbourhood 
where I lived, the best stud« the finest equipage, and 
all those things."— 

'' And to be particularly well dressed/' remarked 
Julia. 

Mr. Bloomfield turned to her as she spoke» '* And 
you would like a superb set of jewels also, Julia, 
should not you ?" 

'' Certainly, uncle," replied the little girl ; *' for 
as my poor mamma used .to say, no lady can be well 
dressed without jewels." 

'' Oh ! yes," rejoined Augustus ; " if I were to 
have a wife she should have fine jewels — and I should 
like to have my house elegantly furnished, and I 
would have my stables as complete as those which we 
have past at Thirlestaine House." 

'* And what more ?" said Mr. Bloomfield. 

" Oh ! I would live like a prince," implied Augu&. 
tus ; <' I would hftve such a table, and so many ser. 
^ants, and such fine wines." 

" And what thetl ?" continued Mr. Bloomfield. 

'^ Oh ! Why I would have hunters and hounds." 

" Well then ?" said the uncle. 

" I would — ^Oh ! I would have every thing : every 
body should admire me," returned the boy. 

*' Very well, and what more ?" asked Mr. Bloom- 
field. 
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'«Ohl Why ril tell you/' returned Augustus. 
*' Why I would hare fish-pools and fish." 

'^ Yes,'* said Mr. Bloomfield ; " you have told me 
already that you would have every thing, that of 
course includes fish-pools ; but please to go on." 

" 1 would enjoy myself^" returned Augustus. 

** How long?" asked Mr. Bloomfield. 

** Oh ! all ray life,^ replied Augustus. 

" And what then ?" said the undc. 

" Why then — Oh ! why then — I don't know," w. 
turned Augustus ; '* why then I must die^ 1 suppose, 
when I can live no longer." 

*^ And what more ?" asked Mr. bloomfield. 

" I must be buried then, I suppose," said the boy, 
forcing a laugh. 

" And how would you please to be buried ?" asked 
Mr. Bloomfield. 

*' 1 have not considered that point," returned Au- 
gustus, shrugging ap his shoulders, and looking keen, 
ly at his uncle ; adding at the same time, '< I have a 
very shrewd notion^ Sir, that you are quizzing me all 
this time ?" 

" Quizzing," replied Mr. Bloomfield ; '' you know 
I do not love that word ; no, I was not quizzing yon, 
but I have a way (and CaroJine knows it,) whenever 
'my young peopte form plans and wishes, of leading 
them to follow these wishes or desires, could they be 
granted, to their ends or consequences. Now, as to 
your plans, I do not quite understand what conse- 
quences they would produce in this life; they appear 
to me to have none of any profit; and their end a- 
mounts to nothing ; for death will come, the grave 
must be visited, and I can not perceive that your im- 
mortal soul would be any the better hereafter, for hav. 
ing been clothed in a well dressed and pampered 
body: in one word, Augustus, I do not feel that I 
enter into your schemes at all ; you seem to be plan* 
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tiing what will be very troublesome, and which is to 
end in nothing ; however, in order to shew that I 
am not obstinate, I will leave my pretty cottage, and 
take one of these smart houses, and live at the ex. 
tent of my means, if all you young people here 
present upon mature consideration, enter into the 
plan." 

''May I speak, papa^"'' said Caroline. 

'* To be sure," returned Mr. Bloomfield, '^ and 
speak all that is in your mind/' 

''Well then, Augustus and Julia, please to hear," 
returned Caroline ; " papa had a letter this morning 
about two poor orphan children, who have no friends, 
and who require his help; and he and mamma are 
willing to give them that help ; but then papa says 
that we can not do it unless we all exercise some self- 
denial." 

" Self-denial," repeated Augustus, ** what do you 
mean by that, cousin ?" 

« Why," returned Mr. Bloomfield, " if these two 
orphans are to share with our children, there will not 
of course be so much for six as there would be for 
four ; do you understand this, my young sir ?" 

" To be sure I do," replied Augustus, " by the 
same rule that a horse wears two pair of shoes and a 
man only one." 

"Now," replied Mr. Bloomfield, ''because I live in 
a cottage, and because my children wait on them- 
selves, I am not so hard run that I should miss the 
food of two additional inmates ; but there are some little 
elegancies which we must abridge : for instance, Mrs. 
Bloomfield tells me that she allows her little girls a 
new bonnet every year ; now, in order that another 
bonnet may be purchased by the same money, each 
little girl must wear her old one so many weeks 
longer ; and in every other article of dress she must 
use the same self-denial ; that is, if she is wiHing te 
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ttnile witb her parents in assisting these children^ 
one of whom is a girl." 

Augustus made no immediate answer to this, but 
Julia said, *' Only one bonnet a year, for winter and 
summer, and the same trimmings — 'how shabby they 
must be at th^ end of the year!" 

" The more shabby the bonnet, the greater the 
self-denial,** replied Mr. Bloomfield ; " but with such 
a thing as neatness and care, my little girls need not 
be shabby with this allowance ; and indeed I am not 
aware that they ever are so ; and here again is another 
excellent exercise, for if they fee] that the credit of 
their parents, and perhaps their power of doing good, 
depends upon their being careful of their possessions, 
they will use that care continually, that is, supposing 
them to be divinely taught, and have a delight in so 
doing; but to return to the present question, which 
is this. Shall I make my house the home of these 
orphans, and, in consequence, exercise more economy 
than I hare done ? or, shall I take one of the houses 
we have seen, and live to the extent of my income ? 
I have enough to enable us to live with some credit in 
the situation which is proposed, and ^ven to keep a 
footman in livery/' 

^' Oh I put the children into a charity school, and 
live away," exclaimed Augustus ; and he turned to 
his sister, who was about to confirm this decision of 
her brother, when Mr. Bloomfield, in some embarrass.* 
ment, entreated thc^m to say no more at present, for 
he had hoped that his brother's children (from what 
he had observed of the too often thoughtlessly liberal 
feelings of young people) would have uttered very dif. 
ferent sentiments. " You shall think of this," he said, 
" during the day. Augustus and Julia will decide in 
favour of the orphans, I am sure, when they have 
thought more of the circumstances of the case; and now 
let us observe the scenes through which we are passing." 

o 
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The carriage was arrired by this time at the foot 
of Leckhampton Hill, where all . the party got out to 
walk, and a merry party they were. They separated 
in little groups — Mr. Bloomfield took charge of his 
little Celia, sometimes carrying her in his arms^ 
and sometimes leading her by the hand; it is a 
pretty sight to see a father guiding an infant dangfa. 
ter. 

Robert was with his mamma, and he had a thou- 
sand plans for rendering the way more easy to her ; 
Caroline and Louisa kept together deep in discourse 
about these same orphans ; and Julia and Augustus 
walked apart. At length they arrived upon the ridge 
of the hill, where they looked down upon the village 
of Leckhampton at their feet, which, with the church 
and ancient court house, formed a beautiful quiet 
scene. Mr. Bloomfield informed his children that the 
old part of this house, which still remained, had been 
built in the time of Henry VII., above three hun- 
dred years ago, wken the town of Cheltenham, which 
appeared in the distance, backed by a part of the very 
range of hills on which they stood, was but an obL 
scure cluster of thatched huts, standing alone, and 
shut out from the world by almost impassable roads; 
*'and thus,'' he said, "we can scarcely look round 
about us from the humblest eminence, without being 
admonished of the unstable and perishable nature of 
present things, and of the folly of desiring or seeking 
after a permanent fame where all is passing away, and 
crumbling to the dust, from which it first was made; 
but I shall have occasion,'* he added, '* to make further 
observations on this subject as we proceed ; let your 
mamma and little Celia be put into the carriage, and 
let those who are young, and as yet untired, follow 
on foot.'* 

" That's roe, for one," exclaimed Robert ; '' I am 
young and untired," and he gave a bound down the 
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bank on which he was standing, and was the first to 
advance along the road. 

''Look to your left to the superior heights," said 
Mr. Bloomfield, as the little party followed the road 
in their way to Birdlip ; " do you see those ragged 
rocks, and that strange and tall projection which 
stands out from the hill ?" 

*' That projection is like a chimney, papa," said 
Robert. 

''Hence it is called The Devil's Chimney," said 
Mr. Bloomfield. 

" And now, whoever has an imagination might fancy 
fires blazing at night in that mighty chimney, and 
witches/' added Louisa, ^' witches, papa, boiliog their 
cauldrons under it ; I must ask mamma to tell us a 
story about it next winter." 

" A good thought, Louisa," replied Robert ; — *' I 
hope it will be a terrible one. I love dreadful stories." 

" There was a Roman fortress on that height," said 
Mr. Bloomfield ; " and there are still traces of a Ro- 
man encampment." 

" What were these Romans you talk so much of?" 
asked Augustus, who I am sorry to say was profound- 
ly ignorant, and had no pleasure in reading, which 
might be one reason, among many, for his being 
so fond of coaches, and horses, and fine things; 
for people must have amusements, and we generally 
find that those children who do not love reading, are 
fonder of toys and vanities than those who can amase 
themselves with a book. 

*< Really," replied Mr. Bloomfield, "it is too much 
for me, my young gentleman, to exercise my breath 
by answering such questions as the one you have pro. 
posed, whilst I am climbing these heights after the 
carriage ; but you shall be satisfied if we get safe to 
Birdlip, whither we are bound, and where we hope 
both for rest and refreshment." Accordingly the 
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party went on in silence, till they had arriFed at m 
more level part of the road ; and then onoe more get- 
ting into the carriage, they proceeded to Birdlip; 
this is a village situated at the termination of toe 
sixth mile from Cheltenham. 

Mr. Bloom field gave orders to the coachman to 
drive to the Black Horse Inn, the garden of which is 
called The Prospect, because it is laid out on the 
very highest point of that portion of the Cotswold — 
the Cotswold being the general name of the whole 
range of the hills in this quarter. The little party 
alighted at the door, and proceeded immediately 
through the house into the garden, where, whilst their 
parents were ordering dinner, they rangeid themselTes 
on a bank of verdure, from whence they beheld a scene 
which I can not better describe than in the words 
of the old historian Leland :— 

'* Cumming from Gloucester almost yn the myddle 
betwjrxt where the wood fayleth and the Champayne 
Conntre towards Cotswold apperetb, the fayre old 
waye made by the Britons ys very evidently seen, 
and soe goeth as strayte as a line to Cirencester and 
fro thens to Bathe." 

The weather had been long dry, and the hay smelt 
sweet as the people were turning it about in a neigh- 
bouring field ; the roses and honeysuckles, the pinks 
and wall-flowers scattered about the garden, also add- 
ed perfumes to the breeze ; and if music were re- 
quired, there was that of various birds in the cool 
woods, which were near at hand, and of many becL* 
who were gathering the honey, and bearing it away 
to their straw built tenements. Accordingly the 
young people, as they stretched their weary limbs on 
the grass, felt themselves to be in the highest state 
of enjoyment, and when they saw their parents ap^ 
proaching, they called eagerly to them to come and 
participate in their delight. 
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*^ Wbat is that straight road running from the foot 
of this hill, papa?" they said; '^and ending in the 
distance where we see those towers and that smoke ?" 
said Caroline ; '' we never saw so straight a road ; 
it looks so curious like a white ribbon stretched on 
a ground of green." 

'' That road/' replied Mr. Bloomfield, '' brings 
Augustus's question to my memory, viz. Who are 
the Romans ? that is the great Roman Road called 
the Hermin, or the Irmin Street; it extends in a 
direct line from Gloucester, which is right before us, 
to Cirencester, which is behind us, passing through 
this village. Gloucester and Cirencester were, in their 
day, the principal military stations of the Romans in 
this part of the country, and the emperor Constantine 
was crowned king of the Britons at Cirencester ; but 
the glory of both these places is now departed in a 
great measure^ and situations which were not known 
m the histories of those times, are now risen to emi- 
nence. But these which have risen to glory in these 
latter days," continued Mr. Bloomfield^ " may not 
look for a renown so lasting as that which those 
(which have gone before) have enjoyed in times 
which are past ; and the reason of this is plain^ 
namely, that the present dispensation is drawing to 
its close^ and we have every cause to believe that the 
time is at hand in which we may look for the speedy 
appearance of Christ our Lord, who first came in 
humility, and in a state of saiFering, and may be 
again expected to take the rule of the earth in his 
own person as the man Christ." 

** JPlease to explain this, papa," said Caroline. 

'' One of you requests me to inform you who the Ro- 
mans are, and another asks me to explain what I have 
just said respecting the coming of our Lord," replied 
Mr. Bloomfield. Now, if I could not make my answer 
apply to both questions^ my dear children, I should 
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be somewhat puzzled how to satisfy each enquirer ; 
but as it happens^ what I have to say to one vrill 
comprehend my answer to the other; so all this is 
very well ; but before we begin, let us look round us, 
on the glorious scene extended before us. Look to 
your left, and remark those beautiful woods^ extend- 
ing from our feet in one vast sweep along the range 
of the Cotswold, and covering every acclivity as far as 
our eyes can reach; and just before us the towers of 
Gloucester in the valley, and on our right, though 
far removed, the heights of Malvern, that lovely 
range of hills which we daily behold from our happy 
home. The river Severn is also to our right, though 
we can not se^ it ; this river formed the ancient boun- 
dary of Wales, and was a protection to the inhabi- 
tants of this valley from the more barbarous tribes 
in the West, and on this account the Romans estabu 
lished some of their principal seats in this neighbour- 
hood ; and now, hoping that you have formed some 
idea of the objects before and around you^ I hasten to 
answer your questions. 

'< Near upon 600 years before Christ," continued 
Mr. Bloomneld, " and in consequence more than 
2400 years ago, it was revealed to Daniel, then in 
Babylon, that the world, that is, the civilized world, 
should be ruled by four great empires which were to 
succeed each other through the course of ages, each 
one enjoying a period of supremacy over the rest. 
The first of these was the Assyrian, which endured 
only a very short space, and its seat was Babylon, and 
the countries round about. The second was the Per- 
sian, the dominion of which was little more than 200 
years ; its seat was Persia, and its dominion extend, 
ed over all the civilized portions of Asia. The third 
was the Grecian empire, and this too was short, yet 
it extended farther than those which had gone beAre 
it; its seat was^so in the east The fourth was the 
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Roman, wbich, begioDiDg from a small State in Italy, 
hecsLtae the most mighty empire of the earth, keeping 
the world under its iron rod, under various forms of 
government, temporal and spiritual, from the period 
of the falling away of the Grecian empire till nearly 
the present day. This great empire extended its 
dominion at one time as far as Parthia in the east, 
to the Atlantic ocean in the west ; its chief city was 
Home ; its language the Latin ; and its people the 
first-born of the earth, being the descendants of Ash- 
kenaz, the eldest son ofGomer, the eldest son of 
Japhet, the eldest son of Noah. Daniel was also taught 
that this empire was to terminate by being divided 
into ten kings, mingled together in their dominion, 
with a spiritual or ecclesiastical power, and that in 
the end of time these ten kings, together with all 
earthly dominions, should be ground to powder by a 
fifth universal empire, which is to be that of Christ 
our Lord, 'whose kingdom is an everlasting king, 
dom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him,' 
Dan. vii. 27* 

'^ These then," continued Mr. Bloomfield, " are the 
Romans^ of whom Augustus desired to know the his- 
tory, a great and mighty nation, who were never 
equalled by any nation on earth, considering the 
little light they had, and the barbarous state of so- 
ciety at the time in which they flourished. They 
came into this island a short time before the birth of 
our Lord, and found it inhabited by naked savages. 
Jiving in huts, and in a state of the utmost barbarism. 
These Romans, when they landed in the island, had 
many severe &nd cruel battles with the natives ; but 
when they had conquered them, they did much to. 
wards civilizing and improving them, and were thus 
made the means, in the hands of God, for preparing 
this our blessed country to be one of tl\e first which 
received the Christian religion ; for it is a great bless- 



iif^^ my dnldren/' continved Mn Blooinfiey^ '' to be 
avfly called Christiaa, and to be pas't of the ▼!«. 
sible church, for the risible often affords protecUOD 
to the members of the iovisible church in their fMis- 
sage through time into etemtty." 

'* Papa/' said Caroline, >< we do not qmte understand 
what you have last said/' 

" We find from the tenor of Scripture, and the study 
of history/' replied Mr. Bloomfield, <^ that the four first 
empires of which I have spoken, though ordained by 
God, are not religious kingdoms, but kingdoms con- 
formed to the opinions and policies of this world, and 
the Prince of this world, and are no farther conformed 
to what is just and prudent, than may enable them to 
exist in some sort of honour and prosperity; for no king^ 
dom can stand, let its members be ever so wicked in 
heart and feeling, which is not subjected to certain 
laws and regulations; the reign of Satan will not 
therefore be at an end till the last of these great 
empires is no more, and till the authority of the 
kings who received their power from them is at an 
end. Those, therefore, who in Europe are endeavour- 
ing to overturn these kings, are but doing what in 
man lies to hasten the time when the fifth kingdom 
spoken of to Daniel shall arise ; ' for in the days of 
these kings,' as the Lord said to the prophet, ' shall 
the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed, and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people, but it shall break in pieces and eon. 
sume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever/ 
Dan, ii. 44. 

<< This kingdom will commence when those who 
Jeast expect it, will, like you, my dear Augustus, be 
«Dgaged in building their houses, and adorning their 
apartments, and making unto themselves a name» and 
it will come as a thief in the night, and it will be a 
^ay of terrors to all those who have not been inalmcl- 
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ed to look to, and love Ae A^peanmce of the Redeem, 
er ; for be that is our -God m bunnftii Aesh ^haU haw 
the beaveos and come doiRD, aod they tibat know him 
not shall fade away^ and be a&aid out of their close 
places/' 2 Sam. xxii. 

'^ If it is to be so/' said Kobert, << I don't see muoh 
use in troubling oneself about being very great in 
these times ; if all the great people of the world fall 
into the dust one after another^ as you say they do, 
papa, and their jery names are forgotten, as to be suie 
they are — only a very few, such as I have at the end 
of my dictionary — and if I was to work and strive ever 
80 hard, it might still be a chance whether the people 
would choose to put mine along with the rest ; and so 
I can't see what it is that Augustus would have ; 
therefore I would rather be content now, and not be 
troubling myself, to put myself out of my way to be 
what he calls a great man." 

^' Well, Kobert, you have made your speech," re- 
torted Augustus, " and shewn how much you know 
of the matter." 

" As much as you do to the full/' replied Robert ; 
" I say that your notions about being great and fine 
will just come to the same in the end as mine do, who 
have no notion at all- about these things. I would 
sooner by half be planting my garden thaa riding 
your fine horses that you talk so much of." 

*' By which you $hew your taste," remarked Miss 
Julia. 

'< Etiough of this," said Mr. Bloomfield. '' Have 
you heard me, my children, throw contempt on any of 
your whims and fancies? my object is not to find 
fault with your pursuits and desires, but to open to 
you other views, as far more glorious than your 
stables and potatoe gardens as that glorious sun sur- 
passes the twinkling of a glow worm /' and then the. 
good father went on to describe the glory of the 
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latter days when Christ shall have assumed the crown, 
and put all enemies under his feet ; knd in measure 
as he went on Augustus and Robert seemed to feel 
the influence of this lovely subject, for Mr. Bloomfield 
observed, that when they next spoke to each other, it 
was with more kindness; and Robert was seen shortly 
afterwards to lend his cousin his favourite clasp knife 
to cut himself a switch out of the wood. 

But this day was not to be all spent in grave dis- 
course ; when the little people were rested, they be- 
gan to explore the places in the neighbourhood of the 
Inn : they found a delightful bower cut in the side 
of the hill, where there was a circle of benches, and 
where it was entirely sheltered from the sun by the 
neighbouring woods; and when they had spent a 
little time in this place, they were called to dinner; 
they had young potatoes, and peas, and bacon, and a 
dish of strawberries set before them ; and after dinner 
they all got into the carriage again, and proceeded in 
their excursion ; as soon as they left the Inn they en. 
tered within the shade of the woods which they had 
seen from the garden. , 

They were scarcely got into this sylvan scene, when 
Caroline said to her papa, *' will you tell me, papa, 
when we shall see the orphans ?" 

*' But have you resolved to assist us in supporting 
them ?" asked Mr. Bloomfield. 

" Yes, papa ; Robert and Louisa and Celia are all 
agreed, and Augustus and Julia say that they of 
course have no opinion to give. We will do what we 
can if God will help us; and therefore we hope you 
will send for them as soon as possible. Are they little 
children, papa?" 

*' You will know all this when you see them," re. 
plied Mr. Bloomfield. 

** But when shall we see them, papa ?" asked 
Louisa* 
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" Very soon/* replied the papa. 

** As soon as this evening ?" asked Caroline. 

'* Yes," returned Mr. Bloomfield. 

" In our ride^ papa ?" said Louisa. 

*« In your ride, returned Mr. Bloomfield. 

•'Where we are going, papa?" rejoined Caroline. 

** Where you are going," repeated Mr. Bloomfield. 

Augustus and Julia opened their eyes with some 
expression of astonishment^ and Caroline called to 
Robert^ who was on the coach-box, to inform him of 
what was to be expected where they were going. 

" And now/' said Mr. Bloomfield, *' ask me no 
more questions about the orphans, but tell me how 
you like these woods." 

" There were woods," replied Augustus, '* like 
these near my father's house ; but they were not safe 
to walk in alone, because of the wild creatures which 
infested them." 

"Yes, brother," rejoined Julia, "but we never 
wished to walk, you kdow, at that time ; for we had 
several carriages. Oh ! those were happy times/' — 
and she sighed. Her uncle looked kindly at her and 
said, " you must turn, my dear niece, to the bright 
side of things, and learn to know the kindness of Pro- 
vidence by the gilding of the clouds which sometimes 
overshadow the path of life. If you have no carriage 
to ride in, you are in a place in which you fear no 
noxious animals; you must learn to think less of the 
fine things of this world, and endeavour to extend 
your view by faith to the glories of that period when 
uhrist our Lord will dwell with us, ana when the 
whole creation being set free from the curse, will re« 
joice in his presence as a garden after a long winter 
rejoices in the presence of the summer. Can you 
fancy, my little girls," he added, looking kindly 
round him, " a state in which the redeemed ones may 
dwell quietly in the wilderness, and sleep in the 
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woods, when like our first parepta in their stute of 
innocence, we may make our habitations in places 
like these, and spread our feasts of the most delictus 
fruit upon the fresh grass, for all these things, with 
eternal health, and innocencet, and joy, a,re promised 
to those who have been brought to place their whole 
trust and confidence in their blessed Redeemer ?" 

Mr. Bloomfield was proceeding when a ^out from 
Robert called the attention of those in the carria^ ; 
:this shout was occasioned by the atpproach of the 
party to certain most beautiful lodges or cottages, 
situated among the woods on the left of the road. 
'^Oh! papa," exclaimed Caroline, ^' if there are to 
be houses in the time of the millenium, for I think 
that is what you call the happy time of the reign of 
our Lord on earth, I think they might be like these 
beautiful thatched cottages, with their rural porches, 
and bowers of roses and eglantine." 

" Well, my dear, think what you please of the 
beauty of creation, and of what man's hands may be 
able to effect when the curse of sin is removedy and 
the presence of the blessed Saviour will gladden every 
hearty for here you can not think or expect too much ; 
be assured that when we awaken in the likeness of 
our Lord, we shall be satisfied, and, if possible, more 
than satisfied, for we have the promise that if we love 
our Lord we shall be made partakers of a first resur- 
section ; and from thence forward for ever be united 
with him in visible, as the believer now is in spiritual 
glory." 

But the barouche went rapidly on, and penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the woods, till at length the 
•road becoming steep, the whole party got out to walk. 
Louisa and Caroline then fell behind the rest to talk 
with each other on the subject which had occupied 
their thoughts through all the day. 

*' I wonder when we shall see them," said Louisa; 



'' I mean the orphans; do yon think it will be before 
we get out of these woods ?" 

*' I dare say, papa brought us here on purpose/' 
replied Caroline, '' and I heard him say to mamma 
just as we got out of the carriage^ we shall soon come 
to the place. — I suppose he meant the place where the 
orphans are. I dare say it will be a cottage ; I wish we 
knew what age they are ; I hope they are very small.*' 

The little sisters then proceeded to form plans re. 
specting what they would do for them, and how they 
could save money, and manage for the best, to help 
them ; and so busy were they with their contrivances, 
that they did not perceive that Augustus, who had 
hid himself behind a bush to let them pass, was creep- 
ing softly behind them, listening to what they said* 
At length he pushed in his head between them, say. 
ing in a voice which sounded very loud in their ears 
from being so near, ''Good little girls, charitable 
little girls, so you are planning how to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, with least cost to your- 
selves. Why don't you ask me to help you with 
some of the money my papa left me ?" 

Caroline and Louisa both started at the sound of 
the voice, and Louisa was flushed to her very brow 
with fright ; but Caroline soon recovered herself, and 
said, '* Well then, give us some of these guineas you 
talk of; they will be a great help." 

" How many will you have?" replied Augustus. 

'' One will content us for the present," returned 
Caroline. 

" I don't just happen to have any gold in my pocket 
at this present time," replied the boy, " and if I had 
—but that is neither here nor there." 

The voice of Mr. Bloomfield calling the little 
people to get into the carriage terminated this dis- 
course, and a few minutes afterwards they were again 
proceeding in the barouche. 
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They had not advanced far before they aniTed at a 
place where the wood opened itself^ and presented 
a prospect of extraordinary beauty, to which Mr. 
Bloomfield called the attention of his. children. 

On a sloping ground to the left ^f the road were 
several wooden sheds or houses; these sheds were 
nearly at the foot of a hill, which Mr. Bloomield told 
his little people was called Cooper's Hill. They faced 
the south-east^ and were sheltered on the back 
ground by line woods of beech ; in their front was 
a lawn^ sloping down to a brook on which many wo- 
men and children were making hay. 

In the immediate vicinity of the brook, and in the 
opposite pastures and heights beyond, were many 
noble trees ; and farther still, where the valley opened, 
was a distant prospect of a part of the fair vale of the 
Severn, and the mountainous districts beyond it. 

'* Here we are," said Mr. Bloomfield, ** nor can I 
imagine a fiper situation ; where you see those wood- 
en huts, was once a Roman station^ I have told you 
who. the Romans were, and you must understand 
that early in the fifth century after Christ, they were 
obliged to abandon this country. Ypu. must therefore 
endeavour to carry your minds back Tor one thousand 
three hundred years, and fancy what you would have 
seen had you come here at that time, or in the ages 
immediately previous to it. You would have'.found 
our ancestors, the Britons, scattered over the whole 
country (excepting perhaps in some few places where 
they might have receivea some little idea of civiliza- 
tion from their conquerors) in huts and caves, being 
either without any idea of religion, or having that 
only of the most bloody and barbarous descnption, 
the country itself being, for the most part, covered 
with woods, or in default of these, stretching itself 
out in long reaches of barren heath, having no roads 
but those which were made by the Romans, several 
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Tke little party were mm arrhrcd at tke gate 
wkich leads to the wooden hooses, and they all alight, 
ed, and followed their papa and mamma up to the 
irst of these houses* It would be tedious to describe 
Tery minutely all which they saw. They were led 
into seTcral rooms, all of which belonged to the Baths ; 
these ruins had lain for ages conc^ed by the rub. 
bish probably of the roof and higher walls of the builds 
ings^ which had fallen in^ and been oorered io time by 
iiould and vegetables; neither were. they discorered 
till the year 1818^ by some labourers who were root« 
log up a tree ; they were then uncovered^ and these 
apartments were founds their walls to the height of 
some feet being entire, and several of them having 
beautiful Mosaic pavement, that is, pavement form- 
ed by different coloured stones, representing figures 
of fish and sea monsters. There was a vapour bath, 
and a cold bath, and a dressing room, and the leaden 
pipe which conveyed the water was there still. 

Mr* Bloomfield and his family stood and examined 
these relics of time long passed, till all who bad any 
imagination or feeline amongst them, began to expe-. 
rience a sadness which they could not express. Lou. 
isa even melted into tears, and when she was asked 
what was the matter, she replied, that she could not 
tell. 

<< Then I will tell you presently, my dear," said 
Mr. Bloomfield ; " but first we will leave this place 
which strikes cold and damp," and he led the way, 
and brought them out upon the lawn among the hay 
makers ; where, having seated them upon the bank 
under the shade of a tree, a large basket, which they 
had brouftht with them, was lifted from the car. 
riage, and set upon the grass before them ; but they 
agreed that they would not partake of what was in 
we Imsket till they had talked a little while. And 
then said Caroline» whispering to her mamma, '' may 
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we invite those little children which are making hay 
to take some with us ?" 

" To be sure you may^ my child/' said Mrs. Bloom- 
ileld^ " for our supper will be sweeter if those who 
want it more than we do, share it with us." 

*' Then/' said Caroline, *' when the orphans eat 
with us at every meal, how sweet all our food will 
be." 

" That is/* said Mr. Bloomfield, " if we give the 
glory of any little good, of which we are made the 
instruments, to Him who has wrought that good in 
us. Never forget, my dear Caroline, to give the glory, 
and all the glory to God, the Alpha and Omega of 
our salvation. But I promised Louisa that I would 
explain to her what it was that inclined her to shed 
tears in the Roman Baths ; and I shall begin by say. 
ing that I could have wept with her with pleasure. 
I was in fact glad to leave the scene, and to change 
my ideas by looking at this sunny, and chearful, and 
moving landscape. ^ 

" It has often been remarked, that we can read of 
thousands being cut off by the edge of the sword, 
and of whole nations destroyed by a pestilence, with 
less excitement than we can intimately consider the 
death of a fawn or of a pigeon ; and this is because 
our minds are finite, and our affections unable to 
grasp a multitude of objects. We feel little in think, 
ing of the generations of our fellow creatures who 
have descended into the dust before uS, but when 
we are brought, as we were just now, in close con. 
tact with the illustrious dead of past ages — when we 
see the objects which their eves have dwelt upon, and 
have their domestic and private scenes brought be- 
fore us — ^when the enquiry arises. What foot once 
trode this pavement? What eye once beheld that 
cornice P Who sate where we now sit ? Who spoke 
where we now speak? and. Where now are those 

p 
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intelHgent beingB who preceded as in these now de. 
solate scenes ? a sadness seises the heart, a painful 
sense of the shortness of life, and the transitoiy 
nature of earthly things, takes hold opon the sou], 
and we are ready to say with the Psalmist, Psalm 
xxxix. 11. < When thou with rebukes dost correct 
man for iniquity, thou makest his beaaty to consume 
away like a moth ; surely every man is yanity.' " 

'* But if we could but think, papp," said Caroline, 
'* that the people for whom we have these feelings 
were Christians, and were now with their Redeemer, 
it would take away much of these unpleasant feel, 
ings. But I do not like to thiok of people being dead, 
who lived ODly according to the world, whilst they 
were in the world." 

*' True, my child," replied Mr. Bloomfield ; " for 
the Scripture saith, 'Love not the world, neither 
the things of the world,' &c. Devertheless we are not 
called upon to judge of those to whom the great 
w6rk of man's salvation was never revealed; to God 
we commend them, and to Him we leave them. — 
And now, my children," added the good father, look- 
ing round upon them, '* may what you have seen to- 
day be a lesson abiding with you, with the blessing of 
God, for ever and ever. The present period is the 
reign of Satan. That Evil One, whose object, no doubt 
is, not merely to torment and distress the human race^ 
but to establish an empire equal, and if possible^ 
superior to that of the Almighty, by his superior and 
diabolical knowledge, was no doubt fully aware of the. 
dilemma into which man would fall when he separated 
himself by sin from his Father and his God ; and no 
doubt he built many high projects for himself, when 
he thought that he had effected this separation ; for 
he knew that the justice of God is perfect and in. 
finite, and he probably had not foreseen that omnipo- 
tent >vork by which the re.union of the broken member 
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was effected, by the reception of the manhood into 
the Godhead in the person of Christ, by which all 
who are in Christ become one with God, and are, 
in consequence, elevated infinitely far above what our 
first parents were in their state of innocence. But 
in order that man might be as gods, knowing good 
and evil, we are permitted to experience, during the 
present life, the pains of a sinful nature, and the har. 
rows and axes of iron to which the Prince of this 
world subjects all those who do not submit to his in. 
fernal sway. Nevertheless he has his present rewards 
for his servants, his distinctions and honours, his 
titles and his fair possessions ; and many even of the 
saints of the Lord are under temptation from these, 
for they seem to be bestowed alike on the children 
of this world, and on those of the Lord ; nevertheless 
they are not possessed in the same spirit by these two 
descriptions of persons ; the children of this world de. 
sire riches and power for their own gratification, whilst 
the children of God look upon them as talents, which 
if not used to the glory of God, will assuredly bring 
a bitterness to their souls less to be endured than the 
chains and flames of the martyr. From all this, my 
children," continued Mr. Bloomfield, *<may we be 
taught to be contented, nay joyful in our lot, not to de- 
sire that which perisheth in the using, and with the 
divine grace to impart largely of what we have to 
those who are in need." 

" We are ready, papa," said Louisa. " Caroline 
and I are ready, and Robert and Celia too." 

'• Yes, papa," said Robert, ** I am ready." 

'' And so am I," added the little one. 

" Ready for what ?*' asked Mr. Bloomfield. 

"About the orphans, i)apa," returned Caroline; 
" we will help to do what we can for them. You said.' 
we should see them to-night." 

"Well," returned Mr. Bloomfield, "lam glad to 
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hear that you have been assisted to make up your 
mind ; but first spread out your feast, and call in the 
guests." 

^' Are the orphans among the children^ papa?" ask. 
ed Robert. 

'' I answer no questions yet,*' returned Mr. Bloom-' 
field ; 5' let us see what mamma has put in the basket. 
Will there be enough for all V* 

'< I am not hungry, papa/' remarked Caroline. 

*' We are none of us hungry," added Robert. 

There was, however, no fear of the adequacy of the 
repast when the basket was emptied, for there was 
abundance of white bread and butter^ and a large 
plain cake, and a bottle of currant wine, and a cream 
cheese ; and all this was laid out upon a cloth spread 
upon the grass ; and then Robert ran to invite the 
company. 

It was pleasant to see him coming back with a» 
many as eight children, whilst the mothers laid down 
their rakes, and stood looking with delight after their 
little ones. There were two girls, with little babies 
in their arms, and two little boys in pinafores, each of 
whom had a sister younger than himself, in whom he 
seemed to take an especial interest. 

These little ones were all placed apart on a heap 
of hay, where they waited in great delight for the 
ample portions which were to come to them from the 
superior table ; it was a merry pleasant scene, and 
there was abundance for all, although the postillion 
was not forgotten. And after every one was satisfied, 
Mrs. Bloom field went with Celia to sit among the 
little cottage children, for she had provided herself 
with some small books to give away, and she thought 
this a happy opportunity to speak to these little ones 
of some of the most simple and important truths of 
the Christian religion. 

Mr. Bloomfield, in the mean time, sate apart with 
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the other young people^ saying to them^ *' Your niani- 
na will do better by being left to herself; she knows 
how to address this sort of little personages, and to 
catch their attention ; and I hare no doubt but that 
she will iind the means of associating some religious 
truth of high importance so firmly with the remem. 
brance of the unexpected pleasure they have just en- 
joyed, that they will never recollect the one without 
remembering the other. And this, my dear chil- 
dren, is one of the great arts of instructing unlettered 
persons, and one of the methods chiefly used in the 
infancy of the world ; and hence the general use of 
types and symbols in the Old Testament." 

*< But, papa," said Robert, " we want to know 
about the orphans ; you said we should see them to- 
day ; are they amongst those little ones sitting with 
mamma? Louisa says she thinks they are. May we 
take them home with us in the carriage ?'' 

'^ Oh ! Robert," exclaimed Julia, *' how can you 
think of any such thing? Surely you would not 
crowd into a carriage with one of those dirty vulgar 
children ?" 

Robert had his mouth open ready to answer, and 
I fear that his reply would not have been of the most 
polite sort, when Mr. Bloomfield suddenly got up, 
and, taking Julia and Augustus by the hands, led 
them away, telling his own children at the same 
time not to follow him. 

When arrived at some distance, ''My dear chil- 
dren," he said, " I have a painful task to perform, 
and I fear that I have made the difficulty greater in- 
stead of less, by the way in which I have set about it. 
I knew well, my dear nephew and niece, that you 
valued the world too much, and thought too much 
oi its grandeurs and distinctions ; and for this reason 
I brought you here, that you might, by seeing an 
affecting and striking instance of the perishable na- 
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ture of human glory, learn to regard it less. But I 
did, at the same time, hope and expect, that when I 
proposed the adopting of certain dear orphans into 
my family, you would have done yourselves the credit 
of sapng that you were as ready as my children hare 
professed themselves to be, in doing your parts for 
them ; but Augustus," he added, looking kindly at 
him, ''you have disappointed your father's only- 
brother, one whom you mustlienceforth look upon as 
a parent," and the tears stood in Mr. Bloomfield's 
eyes. 

Augustus had his eyes raised to his uncle ; he saw 
how affected he was; he heard him call himself his 
father's only brother, and it pleased God to bless this 
expression of real affection to his soul. As the dew 
descending on the parched ground, renders it soft and 
fertile, so the influences of the Holy Spirit descend- 
ing upon his heart, through the medium of his uncle's 
words, produced an effect so instantaneous as to 
astonish Mr. Bloomfield; for the boy, suddenly- 
dropping his uncle's hand, sprang into his arms, 
and bursting into tears, exclaimed — ^' Oh ! uncle, 
dear uncle, forgive me; pray forgive me; let me 
be like your own son ; and do with me what you 
please." 

" My boy, my child," replied Mr. Bloomfleld, press- 
ing him to his heart, " will you indeed be my child, 
my son, my own Augustus.^ Then learn, my ]x>y, for 
you are now in a state, I trust, to learn it with l6ss 
pain, that you must henceforward depend on me." 
He then proceeded to explain as mildly as he could, 
the purport of the letter received tfiat morning, viz. 
that when his brother's affairs came to be examined, 
it was found that there was only £1200 to be divid- 
ed between the children, together with a few valuable 
jewels. ''And I have determined," continued Mr. 
Bloomfield, " that these jewels shall be sold, and that 
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what they may bring, together with the rest of the 
money, shall all be placed in the stocks to accumu- 
late till yon are both of age. In the mean time I 
receive you into my own family^ to be educated to- 
gether with my children^ and to share, and share 
alike with them ; and I trust, thai with economy and 
self-denial, we shall not feel the slightest inconve- 
nience from this addition to our family. Bat much 
will depend on you, my dear nephew and niece ; you 
roust submit with chearfulness, the Almighty work- 
ing within you, to what is ordained; you must he 
kind and affectionate to your cousins, and when I 
present you to them as the children I mean to adopt, 
you must meet them as dear brothers and sisters; 
for you can not doubt but that those who would glad- 
ly have carried home with them any of those little 
ones who are sitting there upon the hay, will be 
much more ready to receive to their hearts those so 
near to them as their father's brother's children." 

Augustus made no answer, but his countenance 
expressed all his uncle could desire; whilst, on the 
contrary, Julia stood in sullen grief, neither shedding 
tears or uttering a word. 

Mr. Bloomlield then calling his children, they all 
came running to him with the exception of Celia, 
who was with her mamma, and when they were come 
up to him, he stated to them what had been already 
said to Augustus and Julia ; with this variation only, 
that as he had entered fully to Augustus and Julia, 
into the affairs of his brother, and the disordered 
state in which they had been found, he said little of 
this to his own children ; but merely informed them 
who were the orphans whom he intended to adopt, 
putting it to them whether they were willing to re- 
ceive them as a dear brother and sister, and make 
them their companions and friends as long as they 
needed the shelter of a paternal roof. 
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Mr. Bloomfield was delighted to see the eyes of his 
own dear children brighten up at this proposal ; he 
saw them all joining their hands with Augustus, and 
endeavouring to do the same with Julia ; and, in order 
that he might not be a constraint upon them, he left 
them a while to themselves, whilst he proceeded to 
see that all was got ready for their return. He sslw, 
however, with pleasure, that they were still talking 
together with an air of gaiety and satisfaction, and 
he was delighted to see them all, with the exception 
of Julia, come bounding forwards at his call, as if their 
young minds had thrown off all care, and they had 
already settled how happy they might be growing up 
together in their chearfui home. Soon after this they 
were all established in the carriage, and were taking 
leave of the hay makers and the little children. 

There was not one ^sad countenance in the party 
but that of Julia; but no one took farther notice of 
her than kindness and civility required ; and I am 
happy to add, that as from that day, by the divine 
blessing, the world lost its hold upon Augustus, so 
poor Julia also was brought in a few months to see 
and feel, that where the heart is truly converted unto 
God, it is of little consequence whether our dwelling 
is a cottage or a palace, during the short time of o' / 
abode on earth, as the poet says — 

** The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
And all that it inhabit is dissolved. 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leases not a wreck behind.*' 

'* Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolv- 
ed, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness ?" 2 Pet. iii. 11. 
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ALEINE; 

on, 

LE BACHEN HOLZLI. 



PREFACE. 



The Lord the Spirit, who is one with the Father and 
the Son, must dready have entered into your hear^, 
my young reader, before you can understand and lore 
the story of Aleine in its full extent. Perhaps a 
worldly child might indeed be pleased with the view 
of the fair lake of Thounne in the beginning of the 
story, and like the description of that charming val* 
ley, with its snow-capt barriers, and many flowers ; 
but unless he loves his Saviour, he will not under. 
stand the lesson given by the stranger to the little 
peasant. 

It has beenf always the work of the Evil One to re. 
present the Christian religion as a gloomy thing; and 
there are many long grave books which have been 
written by good men^ who meant no harm, which all 
tend to make the reader suppose that our Lord, in- 
stead of desiring that all men should be saved, came 
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only into the world to make their condemnation tbe 
greater. 

As for me^ I have long put all these dismal books 
away, and have been brought to give my mind to 
what our blessed Saviour says of himself in his holy 
word. And though my heart is often cold and hard, 
so that I do not feel the kindness of my God, yet I 
can assure you, my young reader, that from first to 
last, through all the Bible, I can find nothing but 
proofs and assurances of the love of God to fallen man. 
And also I am convinced of this, that although we 
may have, as we well deserve, many present troubles, 
yet that if we would from day to day consider our 
blessings and our hopes, we should assuredly be able 
to say, with little Aleine, if we set our minds to thank 
our God for his mercies, rather than to complain of 
our small afflictions, we should know not where to 
begin, nor should we understand where we must 
end. 



Near to the town of Thounne, in Swisserland, and 
on the bprders of the beautiful lake which bears the 
same name, is a little wood, called Le Bachen Holzli. 
Being on the continent some months ago, and coming 
to Tbounne, I was so much delighted with the inn, 
whose walls are washed hj the waters of the lake, that 
I took up my abode in it for several days, making 
little excursions from it, either by water or by lanoy 
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and visiting many of the wonderful scenes in the 
neighbourhood; for Thounne lies in the midst of 
mountains, the lowest of which are many thousand 
feet in height^ and the highest of which are covered 
with what is called eternal snow, that is, with the 
snows of many winters, which only being partially 
melted in the summer, continue from age to age to 
cover the heights, and render them visible at an al- 
most inconceivable distance ; for in Swisserland the 
traveller often sees the sparkling peaks of the snow- 
crowned hills lifted above the clouds, far up in the 
horizon. Now, wherever there are such hills as I am 
describing, there are beautiful valleys, and bold rocks, 
and waterfalls, and, if the climate will permit, mag. 
nificent trees, and flowers of every species, from those 
which are cherished by the warm breezes in the sun- 
ny valleys, to those which delight in the bleak cold 
heights of the regions of everlasting snow. 

It would be tiresome to you to repeat the names of 
all the mountains which are seen from the Lake of 
Thounne; but there are nine range? of them, and 
amongst these is the Jungfran, which is supposed to 
be one of the highest mountains in Europe. Most of 
these mighty hills were visible from my room in the 
inn, and I visited the valleys between several of them, 
but the place I loved best at Thounne was Le Bachen 
Holzli. 

This is a little wood, situated on a gentle rising 
above the lake. It belongs to the house of some 
gentleman ; but there are many narrow paths cut in 
the wood, for the use of those who desire to enjoy its 
pleasant shades, and the gate is open to every one. 
No one knows how old this wood is, or how long it 
has been laid out nearly as it now is, for this place 
once belonged to a monastery, being giVen to the 
Church by Sir Henry Stretlingen, a knight who 
lived three hundred or more years since^ and whose 
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castle may- still be seen on the opposite shores of 
the lake, under a range of hills called the Stocken- 
burgh. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of May, 
when I first visited Le Bachen Holzli. I had strolled 
oat all alone, and had entered the wood under an 
archway made with boughs of trees, and I had walk- 
ed through many shady quiet paths, till I came out 
upon a high open walk, from which I saw before me 
a number of fair meadows, scattered with vineyards 
and beautiful cottages, and ancient towers and mag. 
nificent trees ; and beyond these meadows, the clear 
calm waters of the lake, and other ialr fields, extend- 
ing themselves to the foot of the Stockenburgh, and 
these were all spread before me as I walked along the 
high path under the trees, in the clear distinct light 
of that pleasant evening; and though the air was 
fresh, not a breeze waved a bough, and there was no 
sound but those which proceeded from different birds^ 
some of which I observed winging their way across 
the fields. Amongst these, that bird which pleased 
me best was the cuckoo, because it reminded me of 
the home of my fathers, then far away. So I went 
slowly forward, and presently found a stone seat un. 
der a tree, and near to that seat, hanging on another 
tree, an ancient suit of armour, which ha&d been there 
so long that the ivy had grown over the shield, and 
the rust had eaten deep into the sword ; there I stood 
for a while looking at this memorial of ancient days, 
and anticipating, with delight, that blessed period, 
when our Saviour shall return, and there shall be war 
no more, and " they shall beat their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks/' 
Micah iv. 3., till finding myself somewhat weary, I 
sat down on the bench, to enjoy the thoughts wnidi 
had been put into my mind by the sight of the old ar. 
mour, which armour, as I afterwards found, had ba* 
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longed to the old knight, to whom^ in time past, this 
place had appertained. 

Whilst thus situated, I heard a step, a quick light 
step, adyancing towards me, and presently I saw a 
young girl coming along the path, in the heautiful 
dress of the Bernese peasants : it would be hard to 
describe that dress, but a picture will shew it; 
and I shaU therefore content myself with simply 
saying, that when this dress is clean and complete, 
I can fancy few more becoming or better suited to 
the habits of country life. The girl might perhaps 
not have been more than twelve, though taller than 
young people generally are at that age, and slender 
in proportion, and she had a sweet fair countenance, 
though there was a sadness in her air^ which struck 
me at the first glance ; and she came on, as I before 
said, with a quick step, having a light wicker basket 
hanging on her arm, through the open meshes of 
which appeared portions of wild flowers, which it 
seemed that she had been engaged in selecting from 
the vast and inexhaustible treasures of nature. 

I paid this little peasant the compliment of a re* 
spectful bend of the head as she came near to me, 
whereupon she stopped short just before me, and tak. 
ing a flower, with its leaves and roots, from her store, 
she asked me if I would please to accept it, that is, 
she added, if I were curious in these matters, for 
it seemed, as she told me, that it was a rare spe* 
cimen, and that she counted herself very fortunate 
in having found several of them but a few minutes 
since. 

<' And how is it," I replied, ** my little maiden, that 
yon should be able to judge of the rare and the curi^ 
ous amid the herbs of the field ? Is not every flower 
an example of the divine skill, and are not the most 
beautiful often the most common ?" 

*' They are, Siry" answered the little girl ; '* and 
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my grandmother says that the Almighty shews his 
goodness to us in adorning every cottage garden with 
beauties such as no art can imitate ; but it is neces- 
sary for me to search out those which are rare^ und 
not easily founds for the others are but little profit to 
me." She then made me understand that it was her 
habit in the summer months to seek rare specimens 
of plants in the mountains, in order that she might 
dry and sell them to strangers; <^and what I sell 
them for, Sir," she added, " helps to pay our rent, 
for my grandmother is not rich, and she has only me 
of all her children; the rest are gone," she added, 
and thus speaking, she burst into tears. 
" Gone !*' I exclaimed ; " Where gone ?" 
" Dead, Sir," she replied. '* They are dead, all 
dead, and my grandmother has nope left but me;" 
and thus saying, she set her slender basket on the 
. grass, and turned weeping from me, as if she would 
have hid her deep sorrows from every eye. 

I respected her feelings, and did not address her 
again for some moments ; at length I said, " You 
did but just now speak of the divine goodness in pro- 
viding so many ornaments for the garden of the hum^ 
blest cottager, and you might have added, that such 
is his liberality, that he causes < it to rain on the 
earth, where no man is ; on the wilderness, wherein 
there is no man ; to satisfy the desolate and waste 
ground ; and to cause the bud of the tender herb to 
spring forth,' Job xxxviii. 26, 27* I cannot there, 
fore suppose, since you have been led to see and re- 
mark his lesser benefits, that you should have been 
brought up in ignorance of that crowning act of mer- 
cy, by which we, the children of a sinful race, are ad- 
mitted to the hope of a glory and happiness, which 
we cannot now even conceive." 

She turned, all tearful as she was, on being thus 
addressed, and said, with much beautiful earnestness 
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of manner, '* We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in him is our only hope." 

" It is well," I replied ; " and you are blessed in 
having been instructed in that which flesh and blood 
could never have taught; for so our Lord said to 
Peter, when he said, ' Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living Grod, — Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven,' *' Matth. 
xvi. 17. 

" My grandmother is very pious, Sir," replied the 
little girl : " we read the Holy Bible every day ; and 
she has tried to make me understand what I am, a 
miserable sinner ; and to lead me to submit my will 
in all things to my heavenly Father." 

" And no doubt," I replied, " that she has told 
you that he does not 'afilict willingly, or grieve the 
children of men,' " Lam. iii. 33. 

" Those were the very words she used. Sir," re- 
plied the maiden, " when my little brother breath- 
ed his last ; my father was dead then, and my mo- 
ther too, and when Wilhelm died, then all were 
gone but me ; he died in his cradle. Sir ; he was not 
too tall to lie in it, Sir, and he could not speak plain, 
but my grandmother thought he understood when 
she knelt and prayed by him." 

<^ He is blessed no doubt," I answered ; '^ he was 
of the number of those of whom our Lord said, ' Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not : for of such is the kingdom of God.' " 

** My grandmother says," she answered, ** that she 
has no anxiety about his happiness, or that of my 
parents ; for my father and mother feared God." 

" Aqd yet," I said, '* you can not cease from weep- 
ing, and lamenting them." 

" It is because we miss them every where," said 
the little girl, \' and we are not rich, Sir; we find it 
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bard to live : we do not owe any thing, indeed, but 
it grieves rae to see ray -poor grandmother without 
those comforts which her age requires." 

"And what do you do when troubles weigh heavy?" 
I asked. 

'* I pray, Sir," she replied ; "I ask my God to help 
me: grandmother says, that I may speak to my 
Saviour as I would to a friend, because he knoweth 
what we need, and can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities." 

''And have you always been in the habit of opening 
your troubles to your God ?" I asked. 

"Not always. Sir," she answered, with a sweet and 
gracious expression of humility, and conviction of 
former offences. " When Wilhelm was alive I thought 
very little of God ; but when my brother died, I had 
no comfort but in my Bible." 

" And what are the especial troubles which you 
mention in your prayers ?" I asked. 

She blushed on being thus closely questioned, but 
replied directly, " I pray that we might not be un- 
easy about paying our rent. Sir, and that grand, 
mother might not have her rheumatism in the winter, 
and that we may both be saved from our sins, and be 
redeemed, and that I may be spared to her as long as 
she lives, and that she may never be obliged to leave 
the cottage, Sir, where she was born, and where 
she lived with her husband and reared my fa- 
ther; is there any harm. Sir, in praying for these 
things ?" 

" I see none, my dear child, whatever," I replied^ 
" since I trust that you make your petitions in the 
way prescribed by Scripture, viz. through the name 
of Christ, as it is written, St. John xiv. 13. ' And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in mv name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorined in the Son.' '* 

'' I do. Sir," she answered. 
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*^ And hare you reason to think that the Almighty 
IB deaf to your prayers ?" 

'* No, Sir," she replied, " I am sure that no prayer 
which is addressed to God in the name of the Ke. 
deemer, is erer unheard ; but grandmother says, that 
God is wiser than we are, and that he knows best what 
is good for us, and so seems to deny us some times." 

'' This is perfectly true, dear child ; but may there 
not be some error in your manner of prayer, aye and 
manner of thinking too, which requires to be amended?'* 

She evidently did not understand me ; on which I 
added, " Are you in the habit of speaking much to 
your grandmother of the things which grieve you and 
make you uneasy?" 

" No, Sir," she replied with quickness; *' no, Sir, be- 
cause that would be ungrateful you know; she does eve-, 
rv thing in her power to make me happy, so I try to be 
cnearfui, and make the best of every thing before her." 

'^And you often thank her no doubt," I added, 
" when she has done any thing for you ?" 

** I should be wicked if I did not," she answered. 

*'You think, then," I remarked, 'Hhat she has 
done more for you than your God has ?" 

** Oh ! Sir, no, no," she replied eagerly ; *' how can 
that be?" 

" But by ^our own account," I said, << your addresses 
to the Almighty all run in the style of complaint, as 
if you were more unhappy than others ; is it pot so ?" 

She looked down, and seemed full of thought for a 
moment or more, and then raising her eyes, said, 
'* Sir, I think that what you say is true." 

** Well, my little girl," I replied, *' suppose that 
henceforward you were to change your style of address 
to God, and substitute praise and thanksgiving in thi; 
place of complaint and petition ; think rather, what 
mercies you have to thanlc God for, than what priva- 
tions you have to endure." 
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She seemed to be again lost in thought, as if she 
were unable to take up my meaning at once ; but her 
dark blue eye brightened as she began to comprehend 
nie ; and when the whole truth flashed on her mind^ 
she said with animation, " Where, Sir, where am I to 
begin to recount the mercies of my God ?" 

" Ah ! where indeed," I answered, " for the earth 
is full of his mercies. But begin with the work of 
redeeming love, and thank your God that your Savi- 
our has been revealed to you, and to all your family ; 
that the troubles of this world are at an end with so 
many of them, and that they are already landed on 
the sunny shores, beyond the black river of death. 
Then proceed to enumerate the lesser mercies which 
are showered upon you, life^ and health, and peace, 
and a quiet home, in a land of unrivalled beauty, and 
a kind and pious parent to watch your early youth, 
and food sufficient, (though plain perhaps,) and a 
pleasant occupation, by which you may earn a little 
money" — 

*^ And, and," said the little girl, all sparkling with 
animation, — '^ and time and opportunity to read the 
Bible, and warm comfortable clothes, and a nice soft 
bed, and a garden full of blossoms ; Oh ! Sir, thank 
you for teaching me these pleasant things ; I hope 
that I shall remember your words, and practise your 
advice as long as I live." 

" The Almighty working in you, my child," I said, 
" without whom we can do nothing, nay, not even 
think a good and wholesome thought." 

Whilst I yet spoke, a clear musical voice, as of a 
child, was heard, repeating three several times, " Ale- 
ine ! Aleine ! Aleine !" An indistinct echo immedi- 
ately returned the sound, and then all was still again. 

« What is that ?" I asked. 

"It is Herman, Sir," she replied, " Herman calling 
roe. 
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<'Aod who is Herman?" I asked. 
''A neighbour's son, Sir," she answered, "and 
grandmother has sent him to look for me." 

''If the call is from your grandmother, you must 
obey it," I remarked. 

" I will. Sir," she said, " but shall you ever come 
here again?" 

'' Would you wish to see me again ?" I asked. 
She looked down, and twirled her basket round, 
holding it by its slender ti^ndle, and speaking in a 
lowered tone, " I beg pardon. Sir, but I was think, 
ing that if you would say the same things to my 
grandmother which you have said to me, you might 
bring great comfort to her." 

" Then I will tell you what I will do, Aleine," I . 
answered ; *' that is, if I am permitted. I am going 
from hence to-morrow, to Interlachen and Grindes- 
wald, and on to the mountains, but I hope to return 
in the end of August, and then, if you will receive 
me, I will call upon you at your cottage; will that 
please you?" But I need not have asked the ques. 
tion, for she had no sooner understood what I was 
proposing to do, than the pure blood mantled in her 
cheek, and the light of joy kindled in her eye. 

<' The end of August, Sir," she replied, '* can it 
not be sooner ? I shall look for that time ; but do you 
know our cottage. Sir?" 

" Truly, my little damsel," I answered, " the ques- 
tion is a discreet one, and perhaps I might have for. 
gotten to have asked it." 

<' Then, Sir," said she, approaching somewhat 
nearer to me than she had vet ventured to do, " do 
you see the road that winds along the bank of the 
lake on the height?" 

'< I do," I replied, " here and there like a white line 
among the green branches of the many trees whic^ 
border upon it." 
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'* And do you see^ Sir^ a path which comes out of 
it on the left, less than a quarter of an hour from 
this place?" 

«' Truly, my little one," I answered, " my old eyes 
fail me there." 

'' It is in comparison with the road. Sir,** she an- 
swered, ** as a thread to tEe broad ribbon that binds 
ray hair; it is the first turning from hence." 

'' I shall know it best by that indication, Aleine," 
I answered. 

" Ah ! good Sir, have . you learnt my name," she 
remarked, with a smile of innocent archness. 

'' Did I not hear it sounding through the valley 
but now ?" I replied. 

'^ From Herman," she said, ^ but I did not answer 
him, and he is gone in a wrong direction ; poor Her. 
man," and she added with a smile, which just played 
on her lips, and then gave way to more serious con- 
cerns, " but he must not complain, J do not often 
serve him so." 

She then proceeded to endeavour to point out to 
me, at the end of the invisible line marked to her 
young eyes, along the breadth of many blooming 
fields, two cottages, which were equally invisible to 
my old eyes, which, she said, were under the brow of 
the nearest height on the left. 

I was, however, unable to ascertain the precise form 
of the sort of mole or point of the mountain which 
hung over the place I desired to know ; and being so 
far instructed, I was satisfied. ** And now, Aleine," 
I said, ** whilst we have been talking, the shades have 
ascended nearly to the summits of the mountains, and 
its last rays are gilding the Jungfrau and its miehty 
neighbours, yet, ere we part, one word more ; I ex. 
pect that you should prepare for me an assemblage 
of dried flowers, of the rarest and fairest which you 
may see amoog these hills^ and remember wbilst you 
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are gathering them, that the flowers which are spread 
upon the earthy are the emblems of the divine pro. 
mises given to his redeemed ones, and set in every 
corner of the earth, in order that his children may 
ever be reminded of the inexhaustible mercies of the 
Father Almighty. Yet tell me, my little girl, tell 
me if you can, where the emblem resembles that 
which it has been intended to shew forth, and where 
it falls short of its object ? 

I found it necessary to repeat this question in 
plainer words before it was understood, but having 
succeeded, I obtained such an answer as I should 
never have received from a child of that age, in the 
most refined classes of society, had not that child been 
brpught up (as it was easy to observe that this little 
peasant had been,) by a person whose mind had been 
illuminated and enlarged by deep and constant study 
of Scripture. 

The answer was this, — " Flowers, you say. Sir, are 
like the promises of God, which, as grandmother says, 
are shed all over the Bible, and they are beautiful, 
and so are the promises, and they are very sweet, and 
so are the promises." 

" And many pass by and overlook them, Aleine," 
I added, ** and so they do the promises." 

• *' And we tread them under our feet, Sir," she 
added, *' and tear them and cast them away, as I have 
often done the promises," she added, quite in the 
spirit I could have wished. 

" And when we throw away the blossom, Aleine,'' 
I asked, <' where is the prospect of fruit ? but what 
was my first question. Where does the emblem fall 
short of that which it is intended to shew forth ?" 

She was puzzled there, whereupon I said, " the 
grass withereth and the flower fadeth, but the word of 
our God shall stand for ever." 

The little girl and I then parted, and I pursued 
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my jourDey to the mountains the next day, nor did I 
return till nearly the end of August, when I once 
again found myself, early on the afternoon, near the 
precincts of Le Bachen Holzli, and walking along the 
road which leads from Thounne, along the banks of 
the lake, which road terminates a short way farther 
onwards. The little path.way described also by 
Aleine, soon presented itself, and I entered a range 
of green and beautiful fields, having that peculiar 
point of the hill before me, which I had selected as 
my land.mark. As I neared this point, I entered a 
small orchard of beautiful apple trees ; the grass was 
green beneath the trees, and several cows were feeding 
in the shade, for the day was hot. As I advanced, I 
observed one cottage, and then another, through the 
shafts of the trees. These cottages were of that ex- 
quisitely beautiful form, seen, I believe, in no part of 
the' world so perfectly as in Swisserland ; one stood 
more forward than the other, and in the wooden 
gallery in front, I saw a venerable peasant, busy with 
her spinning-wheel, — it was Aleine's grandmother, 
and as I presented myself in the little open space be- 
fore the cottage, she knew immediately that I was 
the gentleman who- was expected at that time by her 
grand-daughter. 

Accordingly she hastened down and gave me a wel- 
come as if I had been the dearest friend she had on earth. 
"Dear Sir," she said, "Aleine will be so happy — nay 
Sir, she has been happy ever since you spoke those bles- 
sed words ; but come in,'* she added, " and take some 
refreshment, and then. Sir, I will explain it all to you.** 

" I will have nothing till your supper-time," I an- 
swered; "I know your customs, you sup at sunset; 
then I will partake with you," and I followed her up 
her wooden stairs, into a neat apartment, where was 
a long oaken table at one end, and a small fire-place 
at the other, a handsome Geneva clock being the only 
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superior piece of furniture in the room. I was soon 
seated opposite to the old lady, who began to utter 
that which was uppermost in her thoughts, without 
the delay which a more courtly person would have 
used, yet with all that best polish of manner, which is 
always found in a greater or less degree in persons 
studious of conforming themselves, or rather I should 
say, of being conformed to the image of the blessed 
Son of God ; '^ Sir," she said, " I consider it as a par- 
ticular favour bestowed on me by my heavenly Fatner, 
that my child happened to fall into your company in 
Le Bachen Holzli. It pleased God at that time that 
you should drop a few words, which were made the 
means of opening my isyes to the principal sin of my 
very sinful life, viz. unthankful ness ; which proceeds, 
my good Sir, from unbelief, and that of the grossest 
sort ; for how, Sir, should we, who, I trust, have no 
doubt that Christ has died for us, have any fears, lest 
all lesser good things which are necessary for us, 
should be denied ; for, ' he that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things.^' " Rom. 
viii. 32. 

^' But, Sir, I know not how it was, (only that I was 
a wicked and worthless being, the chief of sinners ;) 
I had got into a sort of way, that although I had 
much comfort in the view of the Lord's goodness as 
promised to me through Christ in the world to come, 
I could not discern the many earnests of his goodness 
in this world ; however, the child being instructed by 
you. Sir, through the divine blessing, came home that 
evening, and told me all that you had said to her ; 
and that night. Sir, after supper, and the door was 
shut, she said, grandmother, now let us pray in the 
new way, and as I did not forbid her, after we had 
read, we knelt down, and as I had used her to do at 
times from a little one, led the prayer; Oh ! it was 
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beautiful. Sir, it was instructive, it made out the 
words of Holy Writ, 'out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, thou hast perfected praise/ I could not 
tell you all the mercies the poor little girl found to 
enumerate, for they came in childlike, without much 
order or method, or, as it were, curious wording ; but 
when she thanked God that her father and mother, and 
that sweet infant, her precious brother, were now re- 
joicing in heaven with their Redeemer, and not here 
in this world of sin, I could bear it no longer, but 
broke out in sobs and groans, being, as it were, struck 
to the heart, and confounded with a deep sense of my 
ingratitude, in having gone mourning so many years, 
through a land set thick with mercies. Well, Sir, 
and that sweet spirit has held the child, and 1 often 
laugh and say, when she is suggesting subjects for 
our evening thanksgiving, that things will go well 
with her now, since she finds flowers where others 
would pass by and say, the land is altogether naught 
and barren, (alluding. Sir, as you may perceive, to 
the way she has taken to get a few francs together 
to help us out.) Well, Sir, and somehow it seems 
that we are doing better, though how it comes I hard- 
ly can say, for by plain and downright calculation 
of that which comes in, and that which goes out, 
things are with us much as they were this time 
last year; still are we better. Sir, that is, more 
content." 

'* As a fair landscape is more agreeable when the 
bright rays of the morning glow thereon, than when 
dark clouds and mists overshadow it," I replied, " so 
much, my worthy friend, is your last state better than 
that which has gone before," and I was proceeding, 
when the chearful tones of young voices reached our 
ears, and looking from the latticed window, I saw my 
little favourite Aleine, driving before her two white 
goats, with several young ones, whom she was bring- 
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ing from a thymy pasture od the hills, and with her 
a fine dark-eyed Iwy carrying a kid. There is my 
bright child, said the old peasant, and with her. Her. 
man I see ; he has gone to meet her, to help her to 
carry the lane kid; he is our neighhours' son, and 
his mother weaned him when he was a year old, that 
she might take Aleine, and rear her for my daughter, 
in-law, who was always a very weakly woman, so they 
are a son ef hrother and sister. 

There, thought I, is a protection provided for my 
little girl, in case her grandmother should die, but I 
kept the thought to myself. All this passed as the 
children were tying the old goats to the stock of a 
tree, and coming gaily, and with the steps of little 
mountaineers, up the wooden stairs, which, as you 
will see from the following picture, is without the 
house. 



("Swiss Cottage.) 
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Oh ! it was a joyful meeting between me and my 
little Aleine; but as I have made my story longer 
than I intended already, I shall not enlarge on this 
part, which I might very well do, nor say what a 
beautiful collection of mountain herbs, curiously dried 
and prepared, and laid in a neat portfolio, tied with 
blue and yellow twisted worsted, my little Aleine 
presented to me ; and how Herman helped the old 
lady to set out the supper-table with the best napery, 
and all the good things the house would afford, and 
how we all supped together, and united in the song 
and prayer of thanksgiving after supper, in all of 
which the fine Swiss boy acted his part as a child of 
the house ; but I shall only say that when I took my 
leave, I thanked God in my heart, who had put it in 
my power, an old bachelor as I am, and loving sim. 
plicity more than pomp, to put into the hands of the 
individual who had entertained me, and those who 
had feasted with me, such a little sum as might add 
many comforts to a life of humble labour and com. 
parative poverty. 



THE 

CONVENT OP ST. CLAIR. 



PREFACE. 



You must get upon your enchanted tapestry with me 
once again, my gentle reader, and we will wish our- 
selves once more on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where, in a warm and beautiful valley at the feet of 
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the Maritime AIps^ is the city of Nice, and the Con. 
vent of St. Clair. 

It would be impossible^ in the little space which I 
ha?e^ to give you any idea of the Koman Catholic re- 
ligion^ or of the manner in which it has tyrannized 
orer the people^ and shut oat the light of truth for the 
last 1200 years. But as in my last little preface^ I ad- 
vised you to endeavour to learn your religion from the 
Bible itself^ I now tell you^ that all the monstrous 
errors of the Roman Catholic Creed have proceeded 
from the Bible being shut up^ and from the people 
being obliged to receive the interpretations of the 
priests and the traditions of the church, instead of the 
divine word. 



Evert individual who has been brought to look back 
on his past life, with a view to discerning the dealings 
of the Almighty with his soul, must be made aware 
that every event of that life^ even before he was 
brought to the knowledge of Ood, was so arranged aa 
more or less to advance his eternal welfare ; yet it 
often happens that these arrangements of ProvidencOy 
though infinitely interesting to the individual himself 
whom they may concern, are not such as to afford 
equally striking lessons to others whom they do not 
personally affect, being apparently conformed to the 
more ordinary experience of men. The Almighty 
works his eternal purposes in various ways^ all equally 
certain in their effects, but not all equally remarkable 
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in the eyes of a snectator; one individual ia brought 
into that state (whereunto the Lord would brin^ him) 
in a manner so imperceptible, and by means so little 
discernible, to the stander by^ that he would find it 
very difficult to give such an account of his experience 
as would interest the generality of readers ; whereas 
another, who has been the subject of more extraor- 
dinary and pointed arrangements of Providence, 
might render his history acceptable without having 
at command any great resources of human talent. I 
myself, for instance, do not pretend to be a writer, 
nevertheless, there are some passages of my life so 
extraordinary, that I feel myself strongly tempted to 
communicate them to the public, trusting more to 
the real interest of the things which I have to tell, 
than to the manner in which I am enabled to relate 
them. 

My name is Arnold; I am of a family which for 
several generations have been. engaged in mercantile 
speculations, with connexions abroad, and especially 
in the New World. I married early, from motives 
of affection rather than interest, and we were blessed 
within the second year of our union with a daughter, 
whose appearance seemed to complete all our wishes. 
No other child was added to us till this our daughter 
was six years old, at which time we had a son, 
who lived only a few weeks ; and immediately after 
his death, my dear wife fell into so very weak a state 
of health, that it was decided she must be removed to 
a warmer climate. * 

I was at that period in the firm with my father and 
elder brother, who both kindly undertook to divide 
my labours between them during my absence ; and 
therefore, as the circumstances of the family were 
easy (as it regarded money) there seemed to be no 
obstacle to my removing with my wife to any place 
advised by her pbysiciao. This place was Nice^ the 
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situation of which is on that point of land in which 
sereral branches of the Maritime Alps touch the Me- 
diterranean Sea, a small region of extraordinary beau- 
ty, but lying in a sort of debateable land between 
Italy and Gaul. This province belongs to the king 
of Sardinia, and is to this day as dark with regard to 
the truth as any part of the Roman Catholic w;orld, 
and as entirely subjected to the rule of the Papal 
Apostacy. But as a visitor to this place, or as a tem- 
porary resident, there was no fear of any interference 
of the priests and rulers of the church m our affairs ; 
and as the government is mild, and the people friend- 
ly, and the climate charming, we soon found our- 
selves most^ comfortably situated in a delightful coun- 
try house, about a quarter of a mile from the town, 
which is a sea^-port. We arrived at Nice in the 
month of November, and were delighted with the 
mildness of the air, the beauty of the gardens, abound- 
ing with groves of oranges and citrons, and the fra- 
grance of the breezes, as they blew over hedges of 
sweet acacia and myrtle. Our little girl was more 
than six years old wnen we arrived at Nice, and from 
that period till she had attained her tenth year, no 
great change took place in onr circumstances, though 
each summer we moved once to Geneva, and another 
time to Lucca. 

During this period, the symptoms which had 
driven us from England so totally disappeared, that 
my beloved wife looked blooming and fresh again, as 
she had done when I had first known her; and as she 
was a woman of uncommonly pleasing manners, and 
one who possessed that sort of intellect which sup- 
plies a perpetual feast to those with whom it is asso- 
ciated, she entirely succeeded in what most women 
would consider a Herculean labour, and that is, in so 
occupying and amusing a husband who, at that time, 
was totally unacquainted with religion, that he sel- 
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dom if ever regretted the occupations he had left in 
order to accompany her to a foreign land. I remem- 
ber now, at this distant time, the days of domestic 
happiness and hours of innocent pleasures which I 
then enjoyed, with a sort of wonder, as if I can not 
now understand how such things could have been, 
because I was then without religion, though my wife 
was far from being so, and if ever we had a dissect- 
ing word, it was when she endeavoured to insinuate 
some of those holy doctrines, which were in fact the 
secret consolation of her life. 

But she made me too happy. She was my idol, 
and whilst I had her before me, I probably might 
never have fixed my affections on a higher object ; at 
least, th^ happiness which she conferred, and the con- 
stant delight which her society imparted, was an im- 
pediment in my way to desiring the things which are 
above. No doubt, my heavenly Father saw that it 
would be good for me that this my dearest idol should 
be removed ; and accordingly, after our second year 
upon the continent, her disease returned,^nd proceed- 
ed in its deadly march with such an astounding rapi- 
dity, that within two months she was apparently as 
well as usual, and in her grave. But I will leave 
these scenes, which even at this distant time I dare 
not to recall, and proceed to that part of my history, in 
which I first began to acj; alone m the character of a 
parent. 

After the funeral of my beloved wife, I never re- 
turned to the house in which she had died, but 
removed, with my little Mary, to the Hotel des 
Etrangers in the town, where I took apartments, 
waiting for letters which I expected every day from 
England, and then intending to form on them my 
future movements. 

It was winter, and advices from the North had in- 
formed me that the season was severe. I knew not 
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how far my little daughter ^who even then was strik- 
iogly like her charming motlier, being an exceedingly 
delicate child^ and having that sort of beauty which 
conveys the idea of a constitution of no great strength) 
might be able to endure a journey at this season ; 
and yet I was most desirous to be gone from a place 
where every feature of the surrounding country re. 
minded me of my irreparable loss^ and brought back 
some scene of domestic joy which never could return. 
There^ in that olive-grove^ had I walked with my wife 
and seen our little one trip before us, and that hill I 
had ascended in her company, whilst she and her 
child, in their Spanish saddles, talked to me as I 
moved by their sides. There I had sate by her where 
she had sketched that tower, or rock, or waterfall. 
Oh ! these recollections, thus associated with every 
object, were horrible to me ; and yet I do not remem. 
ber that they ever led me to such considerations as 
might have benefited my spiritual condition, or 
awakened hopes which alone are able to sooth the be- 
reaved heart. 

Whilst my mind was in this state, a packet of 
letters was put into my hand ; these, letters were from 
different quarters; one of them was from a correspon- 
dent of the firm in America, (it is of little consequence 
to my reader to be told from what part.) It pointed 
out some great advantage to be obtained by one of the 
partners of the house going over immediately to 
America. A communication at the same time re- 
ceived from my brother, mentioned a duplicate of this 
letter which our father had got in London, expressing 
a regret, though rather in obscure terms, (in order, 
no doubt, not to give me pain) that none of the part- 
ners were in a condition to avail themselves of the 
great advantage held out by the American corre- 
spondent. On receiving this letter, the thought struck 
me that I might be doing service to the house, and at 
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the same time relievioff my own feelings by change of 
scene, without returning to that place where former 
feelings would recur to my mind. I then wrote home 
immediately, so that no time should be lost, deter- 
mining to go to Marseilles to await the answer ; for 
this city being in the way to both places, apprehedd- 
ing also that should it be determined for me to go to 
America, I might, even before the answer arrived, 
have looked out for a ready means of embarkation. 
But then, the child — what can I do with her ? I asked 
myself; her strength is not such as to permit me to 
take her to England now ; and then came the ques- 
tion. Is there no place of education in this town, in 
which I could leave her till my retam ? She is ac- 
customed to the climate ; she will be better here than 
in England ; it shall be so ; and I went to my friend, 
the banker, with whom I had had some degree of in^ 
timacy. I opened my mind to him, and he having 
summoned his lady, we had a long discussion, the re- 
sult of which was, that my little Mary should be 
placed as a pensioner in the convent of Sainte Claire. 

The history of this convent is this : — the foundation 
was very ancient, and after having endured many 
changes, and even removals of situation, it at length 
fixed in a street of Nice called Sainte Claire. The 
present house was converted into a granary for the 
army in the French Revolution, but was repaired by 
the Abbe Andre de Grimaldi Nicard, almoner to the 
duchess D'Angouleme, and given to the nuns of St. 
Francois de Ssdes, the church being dedicated to Our 
Lady of the institution. 

I nad many natural feelings of pain at the thought 
of separating myself from my little Mary ; but when 
I haii seen the superior, who received me in her 
parlour in the most gracious manner, and assured me 
that she would be as the most tender mother to the 
delicate little creature entrusted to her care by its 
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widowed father, I felt very much more^satisfied ; and 
hafing giren the lady a letter of credit on the bank, 
er, by which she might draw erery quarter in ad. 
vance the handsome gratuity which I agreed to pay, 
of which gratuity I rery foolishly and ostentatiously 
informed her, she might always be assured of as long 
as the child was left with her, adding this farther 
information, viz. that she was the sole inheritor of 
her poor mother's fortune, which was not less than 
100,000 francs. This was an imprudent speech in 
mc, because I might have foreseen that it might tend 
to advance that feeling acknowledged to exist in the 
members of a religious society, to increase the funds 
of their establishment, and which has been so cun. 
ningly devised by the first promoters of these ineti. 
tutions, (supposing the device to have originated in 
a human breast,) so to separate the members of them 
from their natural connexions as to make their 
establishment stand in the place of children and heirs, 
this plan contracting the mind, and making their 
house every thing to them, a sort of esprit de corps 
which we some times see in Protestant countries. The 
sum of 100,000 francs which 1 had mentioned, sounds 
indeed great, but is not so mighty in English, not 
being more than four thousand pounds; and which 
fortune, I proceeded to say, no one can hinder her of; 
though, as I added, I would on no account wish her 
to know that she is so far independent of her father. 
The superior approved of this my precaution ; but 
replied, ^'No doubt. Monsieur, if your daughter 
should be ever so unfortunate as to offend you, you 
might find means to deprii'e her of her inheritance ?" 
I smiled, as I carelessly answered, ''I have some 
question, my good lady, on that head ; so you will 
not allow my confidence in you ever to extend to my 
little girl ;" and having earnestly pressed upon her 
the care of the child, the affair was settled, and no- 
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thing remained but to remove the little One to the 
con Fen t, which I postponed to the last moment, con- 
triving that the mistress of the inn should depart 
\rith my beloved daughter to the convent, at the same 
time in which I set out, in a contrary direction, on 
my way to France. 

And now I must pass over several years of my life 
in as cursory a manner as circtim stances will permit. 
At Marseilles, while waiting for a vessel which was 
bound to the New World, I met with a Mr. Martin, 
an English gentleman, who had been residing some 
years on the continent with his family. I had had a 
slight acquaintance with him at Nice ; he had seen 
and admired my wife ; he was much hurt to hear of 
her death ; and when I informed him where I had 
placed my little girl, he blamed me, with more free^ 
dom than I quite liked, for entrusting her with Ro- 
man Catholics. *' They will assuredly make a papist 
of her," he said ; and he went so far as to beg me to 
permit him, when he passed through Nice, which he 
expected to do to rejoin his family somewhere in 
Italy, to take her out of the convent, and carry her to 
bis wife. This was a kind offer, a brotberlv offer, but 
I had seen Mrs. Martin, and remembered that she 
was far from a fashionable woman ; neither did I sud- 
)K>se her so fit to conduct an elegant education as the 
superior of Sainte Claire. It is true, I knew nothing 
of the superior but that she was a person of a noble 
family, and I took it for granted that she was fit to 
conduct an education. We -English are too apt to 
think that foreigners of rank have superior manners, 
merely because their manners differ from otir own. 
I therefore declined the proposal, by saying that I ex- 
pected to return to Europe in a year or two at far. 
thest, and take Mary to my home. 

From Marseilles I had a favourable passage to 
New Orleans; but I had a second voyage from 
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this city to the place of my destioation^ where I 
soon found myself engaged in a very deep^ yet suc- 
cessful speculation, having however before me the 
constant view of the termination of this specula- 
tioUj with the consequent speedy chance or nope of 
being very soon at liberty to return home, to gather 
up my little girl, and once more to see mv aged father 
and my affectionate brother, for my mother had been 
dead some years. 

There is no situation in which time runs on so 
rapidly as when a man has an object which occupies 
all his faculties, which is gradusdly progressing to. 
wards the desired result, and yet which lingers on 
hand longer than is expected; such, precisely, was 
my state whilst in America. I had much to do; 
what I did succeeded, and I had constantly before me 
the expectation that what I had in hand would be 
completed, I therefore took small note of the progress 
of time. One, two, three years passed, and I still 
thought of my daughter as of a child of nine years 
old, although the gradual improvement of the little 
epistles which she sent me, might have admonished 
me that she was passing from infancy to that period 
of life in which it would be more and more dangerous 
to leave her with papists. 

It is true, that at that time I never thought of re- 
ligion in reference to the welfare of my soul, but yet 
I was aware of its political importance, and might 
have known, had I reflected for an instant, that a dif^ 
ferenee of opinion, as it regarded this matter, between 
me and my child, would entirely destroy all hopes of 
enjoyment from her society when we should meet 
again. But strange as it may appear, at this very 
time there was not a hope in my mind respecting 
my future life, in which my Mary's presence was not 
the leading ide^. If I rejoiced in any gain, it was on 
^ber account* If I wished to see Europe again, it was 
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tbat I might see my Mary in the bosom of her own 
family. If I wished to be enabled to ha^e a comfort, 
able house, a pleasant garden^ a carriage, or what toot, 
it was that my Mary might enjoy them with me ; 
and yet, whilst looking at the end, I was neglecting 
the meanSf and still postponing every measure by 
which she might be removed from that dtuation 
which was daily rendering her more unfit to be my 
companion and consolation. I had hoped, however, to 
be able to return, first at the end of^hree years, and 
then of one more, then of a few months, then of an. 
other half year, and at length I ascertained, when I 
had been five years in America, that I had every pro- 
bability of closing all the affairs of the firm in that 
part of the world, as far as my own residence was 
required, in twelve months. 

During the latter part of this period, my brother's 
wife had written to me to say, that she thought her 
niece ought not to be left so long among strangers, 
and had proposed a plan for bringing her home, and 
associating her with her own children. I can hardly 
say how this plan dropped through, but I imagine 
that it was through some negligence or caprice of my 
own ; my sister-inJaw had a right to expect a warm 
acquiescence with this kind proposal, and when it 
did not come, it could hardly be expected that 
she would volunteer a very active interference in 
a business for which she was not sure that she 
should be thanked. 

But it may be asked, why was I so cold in this 
matter ? In the first place, I had not that horror of 
Popery which I now have, nor had I that respect I 
now feel for that religion which professes to make the 
scripture its rule of faith. In short, I did not per. 
ceive the radical difierence between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic religion, and thesletters which I 
had received from Saiate Claire, had given ne such 
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high asfiuranoes of the htppioess and improTement of 
my daughter, that I was quite as well satisfied with 
her remaining with the superior as with her being 
with my sister-in-law, whom, as I fancied, I remem- 
bered, neither spoke French or Italian, although she 
might hare been a tender mother, and a valuable 
and amiable wife. 

But I was speaking of the letters I had from the 
conv.ent. There were letters not only 0*om my 
daughter, but also from the abbess, in which the for- 
mer ponfirmed all that the latter said; and my 
daughter spoke of her happiness and means of im. 
proTement, giving me, at tne same time, to under- 
stand, that she was permitted to write to me though to 
no other person, without having her letters examined, 
which, no doubt, she said from the conviction that she was 
asserting a truth ; but how far this may be I know not. 

At length I had been in America six years. When 
I had left my daughter, she was nine years of age ; 
she was now, therefore, approaching to a very im. 
portant period of her life, when I received a letter 
from Mr. Martin ; it was a letter which seemed, 
as it were, to turn the tide of all my ideas, and 
to bring me suddenly to a stand on the brink of a 
precipice. It 'began by stating that he and Mrs. 
Mairtin had been at Nice, and seen my daughter, and 
procured my address through her, though he confess- 
ed that he was obliged to do this by a devious course, 
as he did uot •dare, the superior being present, to put 
the question directly. He described my daughter as 
hsKviog become a very fine looking girl, tall and ele- 
gant in her person, and bearing a strong resemblance 
to her mother; yet, he added, that he and Mrs. 
Martin were in great alarm for her, having no doubt 
but that she was become a decided papist ; not that 
she alluded to religion in her discourse, but that she 
avoided the subject with great address when it was 
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brought forward. The letter then proceeded to press 
me to remove her as soon as possible^ offering his 
services for the effecting this desirable purpose, and 
giving me his address at Geneva^ where he proposed 
staying the whole of the summer. His letter was 
concluded by a most warm address, the object of 
which was to awaken me to a sense of religion, taking 
it for granted, that had I ever had a proper feeling 
on that subject, I never could have acted as I had 
done by my child. *' I fear, my friend," he said, 
'^ that you are not a believer, by which I do not mean 
to say that you are an open scoffer and an acknow- 
ledged infidel ; but that you are wholly careless upon 
the subject, and that you believe that one kind of 
worship may be as pleasing in the sight of God as 
another ; but permit me to assure you that there is 
no other name under heaven, but that of the Lord 
the Saviour, by which the sinner can be saved j and 
that church which substitutes fasts, and prayers^ 
and penances, and the mediation of saints, in the 
place of the Lord the Saviour, is as far from the truth 
as the heathen, who bows down before the images of 
the Evil One." 

My worthy correspondent then proceeded to state 
to me what true religion is, as fully as the space of a 
sheet of paper, closely written, would permit; and as 
I trust that the divine blessing accompanied this ef- 
fort of Christian kindness, his labour was not lost. 
The doctrines on which he chiefly enlarged were the 
fall, and consequent total incapacity and hopeless con- 
dition of man ; the great scheme of salvation, by 
which the Trinity in Unity bound theinselves in a co- 
venant to restore .the human race thus fallen, degrad- 
ed, lost, and rendered the objects of the divine dis. 
pleasure, without encroaching on the perfection of the 
attributes, all of which being infinite, must hare their 
proper work; for if holiness could receive apostate 
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creatures into favour, where would be the perfectioa 
of holiness ; or if justice could pardon without con- 
dition, where would be her justicls; or if justice must 
be exercised in all her terrors, where would be the 
room for mercy; but the divine personages of the 
blessed Trinity had foreseen and prepared for this 
dilemma, and as the whole haman race had fallen un. 
der one head, e?en Adam, so had they prepared a se- 
cond head, in union with whom every believer will be 
saved. The letter finished by a statement of the dif- 
ferent works appropriated to themselves by the divine 
covenanters. The Father beginning the work of sal- 
vation by electiob, and by giving his Son to die for 
the satisfaction of the divine justice, and finally by 
revealing the Son to the individual who is to be made 
the object of this glorious scheme. The Son by be- 
coming man, and as such, performing the whole mo- 
ral and penal law, and the Holy Spirit by the works 
of regeneration, sanctification, and glorification. 

Such was Mr. Martin's letter, and it happened to 
be brought to me on a Sunday morning, a day which 
I generally spent in idleness, for I had some notion 
of keeping a Jewish sabbath, though I had no con- 
ception whatever of the privileges of the Lord's day. 
I had therefore the leisure to read this letter over and 
over again, and at every perusal I thought it more 
important ; but whilst I hesitated whether I should 
not write at once, and give Mr. Martin leave to re. 
move my daughter, a letter was put into my hand, 
which had come in by another channel, from my 
daughter herself. Had I not received Mr. Martin's 
letter first, I perhaps should not have been so startled 
by Mary's; but -it certainly was very alarming; it 
contained the account of one of her Nearest friends who 
had just taken the veil, describing the scene in those 
bright colours, which a very high enthusiasm is apt 
to cast on such scenes ; and though my daughter did 
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not 80 much as bint that she wished to follow this 
example, which she thought so bright, yet, to my 
awakened apprehensions, I thought I read in erery 
line a sort of expressed aspiration after this state of 
imaginary blessedness^ 

I had scarcely read this last epistle when I sate 
down to address Mr. Martin, givii^ him full power 
to take Mary from the convent ; and whilst I was 
yet sealing this letter with trembling hands, a young 
officer^ named ^rank Hanson, from a ship boand to 
London, came in to take leave of me, saying that he 
expected to sail in a few hours. I thought this was 
an excellent opportunity of forwarding my letter, and 
having impressed him, as I hoped, with an idea of its 
importance, I saw him place it in a recess of his 
pocket book, in order that it might be doubly safe, 
and take his departure. I then had the precaution 
to write a dnplicate of this letter, which I gave to my 
black servant Paul, to put into the regular post office ; 
and this being done, I felt more easy, and went to 
bed. 

My aflfkirs in America werev at this time, nearly 
closed, and I worked night and day to bring them to 
a termination, which I was able to do in a few weeks. 
I then took a passage in a ship bound to Marseilles ; 
but the night before we were to sail, some unexpected 
matter, which threatened serious delay, compelled me 
to give up my passage, and the agitation of my mind 
probably brought on a slight degree of fever, which 
not being attended to, became at length serious, and, 
when it left me, its effects were felt on the mind so 
much that I had not the resolution to act with that 
energy required for bringing my concerns to a con. 
elusion ; the very idea' of the effort overpowered me. 
But not to enlarge too much on this part of my story, 
I shall simply say that this time of affiiction was per. 
haps one of the most blessed periods of my life, for 
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my landlady, who attended me most kindly dnriiig 
my illness, brought me a venerable minister, or mea- 
senger of the gospel of peace, I forget precisely what 
denomination he was of, to risit me constantlv, and 
as his instructions all tended to the same points as 
those enforced by Mr. Martin's letter, and as he had 
it in his power fully to confirm all he said by scrips 
ture, I arose, by the dlyine blessing, through his 
means, an altered man, and one entirely convinced of 
his own nothingness, and of his assurance of salvation 

5 Christ alone ; but the more important I consider- 
the religion of the holy scriptures to be, the more 
1 dreaded that of the apostate church, which shuts up 
the bible from her children. I therefore prepared to 
proceed on my voyage as soon as I could possibly be 
removed, although it' was not for several months after 
I had received Mr. Martin's letter. 

Just before the time of mjr embarkation, a very 
vexatious circumstance occurred. My landlady sus- 
pected Paul of some dishonesty, and having taken a 
liberty allowed in the free country of America, to in- 
spect into the baggage of a negro, where it might not 
be done to a white, the letter written by me to have 
.been put into the office was found. I had given mo- 
ney to frank it, which was too great a temptation to 
the ignorant person. I was extremely angry when I 
saw the letter, or, I should say, a part of it, for the 
rest was torn up* i also missed my servant at the 
same time, and my only hope was that the original 
entrusted to Frank Hanson had reached its destina- 
tion. I should now have written again ; but I hoped 
and expected to reach Nice before, or at least at, the 
same time as a letter. I had obtained a passage in 
a vestel bound for Marseilles, but the season of the 
year was not favourable, and we were tossed back 
again several timea into American ports; and al- 
thougby after much delay, we made the Azores, our 
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vessel was obliged to put in for repairs. There Vere 
several English ships in the bay, and among these 
one, aboard of which was Frank Hanson ; when I 
found him out, after much questioning and answer- 
ing on both sides, for the young man had totally for- 
gotten that I had ever entrusted him with a letter, 
I had the pleasure of seeing him produce my epistle, 
in high preservation, from the secret recess of his red 
morocco pocket book; this same letter having not 
only accompanied him to London, but having been 
brought back by him to his ship, and returned with 
him as far as the Azores. My young friend made 
me a thousand apologies, but what could they avail, 
or what could my complaints avail ; and if I returned 
to my ship with increased agitation and some ill hu- 
mour, some allowances perhaps may be made for me. 
But, my worthy reader, I charge you never to trust a 
letter of consequence to a private hand, and remember 
to put your letters with your own hands into the post 
office whenever there is money to be paid with them. 
Indeed 1 ought to have known better ; for I should 
have remembered that, some years ago, at Nice, I had 
sent a letter to the post office, directed to a friend in 
London; Nice being only four miles from France, 
the postage is one penny; this small sum my messen. 
ger purloined, putting my letter in the box. Three 
weeks afterwards I received a- letter from my friend 
in London, stating that he had received a notification 
from the post office, Nice, informing him that a letter 
to his address was lying in the office at Nice for the 
want of the penny. The postage of this notification. 
Sec. independent of the disappointment, came to five 
shillings and two pence, and the letter still at Nice. 

However, to return to my story : — ^from that time 
every moment was an hour to me, till I had set my 
foot on the shores of France ; and still the delays 
were cruelly frequent ; in short, we made so tedious 
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a passage^ and met with such a variety of hindrances, 
that twelve months had elapsed from the date of 
Mary's letter till my arrival at Marseilles ; and then 
I had passports to procure, and a journey of some 
length by land ; and the dreadful idea had recurred 
to me, that my poor child, in a fit of enthusiasm, had 
been persuaded to take the white veil soon after her 
friend took the black one, her year having been just 
expired before I could reach her. Then I remember- 
ed, for the first time, my indiscreet and ridiculous 
piece of confidence to the superior, respecting Mary's 
immense fortune of 100,000 francs, and the artful 
question of the lady, to wit, whether I could not de- 
prive her of this property should she offend me ? Oh ! 
how did the recollection of this folly humble me in my 
own eyes, and how did I lament my child as lost, lost 
to me, and how lost! that indeed was a miserable 
time, but I required it all ; it was good for me to be 
thus afiiicted. 

At length, however, I arrived at Marseilles. I 
travelled day and night, and reached Nice on a Sun- 
day morning, about seven o'clock. The Croix de 
Marbre, that long street or suburb of the town, on the 
side leading from the Var, seemed to lengthen before 
me as we drove along ; but as we stopped for a mo- 
ment to speak to some one at the foot of the new bridge 
over the Paglion, the sound of many bells tolling from 
the steeples of the various churches, and calling the 
people to the idolatrous service of the mass, raised me 
to agony, and sui^ly I must have appeared like a per- 
son deranged, when I sprang out from the carriage in 
the court of the Hotel des Etrangers, and called im. 
petuously for a guide to shew me the shortest way to 
the convent of Sainte Claire* A guide soon present- 
ed himself, but not before I had time to ascertain that 
the landlord was not the same whom I had formerly 
known. It was of no use therefore to ^Bk any ques- 



ttoas of hiDi. I bade the guide to hasleo, . and I 
followed bim, or ratber ran by biS' side. But I be- 
come tmpfltient as I write, and can bardty restrain 
ray pen sufficiently to preserve eleamess in my nar- 
ratire* 

Tbe convent of Sainte Claire is situated on the 
same bill where is tbe fort of Nice, and where tbe old 
tower once stood.. The approaeb to it is through 
several gloomy narrow streets, which are also very 
steep. The side of tbe church of tbe convent faces 
down the street, and one of tbe doors of tbe church 
opens in that direction ; but tbe portal of tbe convent 
is on tbe right, forming an angle with tbe wall of 
tlie church ; it is raised by several steps. The guide 
led me straight to tbe portal, and the outer door 
was open into a vestibule, from which several pass- 
ages diverged. A, young woman dressed in Mack, 
but not as a nun, met us at the portal, and I, all im- 
patience, asked if I might see the superior immediate- 
ly. '* I cannot tell, sir," she replied, looking hard at 
me ; and a young priest appearing at the same time 
from a passage communicating with the chape), she 
repeated my question to him, on which he replied— 
" Madame is engaged, but after tbe service she will 
see the gentleman." ''What service?" I said; 
" what are they doing }" No answer was made, but 
both parties returned whither they bad come. ''What 
service ?" I said, repeating my question to the guide. 
" Monsieur is at liberty to enter tbe church," he re- 
plied ; " the doors are c^n." He led the way ; I fol- 
lowed him ; I hardly knew what I did ; before I ap. 
proacbed the open door of the church, I was aware of 
the melancholy monotonous sound of tbe recitative 
proceeding from tbe priests, who were chanting one 
of their services ; but my guide went forward, and I 
advanced,^ still following him, 1 had formerly visited 
tbe superior in her parlour, but I bad never been in 
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the chapel before. It is a large magnifiGent struc 
tinre, highly gilt^ and painted on every side ; the ceil- 
ing representing cherubs with expanded wings, and 
festoons of flowers^ the high altar being such as I have 
ever seen in Roman Catholic churches, almost one 
mass of gilding, interspersed with artificial flowers. 
Over this altar were the figures of two females, sup- 
posed to represent the meeting of Mary and Eliza, 
beth. There are also two inferior altars in this 
church, the one on the right and the other on the left. 
Over these altars are likewise large pictures, repre- 
senting sisters of the order of St. Frangois, in their 
black robes and veils, kneeling before their patron 
saint. 

The church was crowded when I entered ; but my 
guide, supposing, no doubt, that I was a stranger 
who had come on purpose to se^ what might be seen, 
pushed his way through the mass of people, and pre- 
sently brought me opposite to a double grating on the 
left wall of the church, which is connected with the 
interior building of the convent, through which my 
glances were attracted by a row of novices wearing 
white veils, though not as yet dressed as nuns, knecil- 
ing before the grating, each with her book of prayer 
in her hand. Ceremony was out of the ouestion at 
that instant ; and, no doubt, ray manner attracted at- 
tention, as I endeavoured to ascertain whether my 
child might possibly be amongst these, for I was ad- 
monished by some one tapping me on the shoulder 
that a black curtain woula be dropped over the grat- 
ing if it were found that the eyes of the congregation 
were fixed on the novices. Accordingly, I allowed 
myself to be^ pushed from this place which I had 
taken, and my guide being still before me, we made 
our way toward the railing of the high altar, and 
there I suddenly perceived, what I had not under, 
stood before, and had been prevented from seeing by 
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the intervention of a pillar, on the left side of the 
altar, and this was, that I was now actaally present 
at the awful and affecting ceremony of the conseenu 
tion of a nun. Awful and affecting indeed, when we 
consider that by the vows then taiken the whole fate 
of the. young person is fixed for life, (we will not say 
for ever) and most affecting when we consider that 
many are called to make these vows at an age in 
which they cannot possibly appreci&te their import- 
ance, and with a totally erroneous view of what Grod 
requires ; but if no person of feeling can witness an 
act like this without experiencing very painful emo- 
tions, what, my reader, do you suppose my feelings 
to have been, when, at the moment in which I dis- 
covered what was going forwards, I was at the same 
time convinced that the poor young creature who had 
been thus persuaded to sacrifice all hopes of happiness 
in domestic life to a false and wicked superstition^ 
was my own child, the only remaining representative 
of the only woman I had ever loved. 

I had supposed, with many others, that when a 
nun was professed, she would appear on the pavement 
within tne rails before the high altar, and might 
hence be seen by all who were in the church ; but I 
was mistaken, at least, it was not so in the convent of 
Sainte Claire. There, on the left side of the altar^, was 
a wide space, occasionally filled up with a double grat- 
ing, but at this time open. Behind this opening is 
the same hall in which I had seen the novices, and it 
was at this opening that the nun stood, having a per. 
son by her in black, whom I supposed to be the su. 
perior. Within the altar was the bishop of Nice, a 
nne old man of noble bearing, in his mitre and gorse* 
ous apparel, and around him many of the inferior 
priests in their white stoles and long black robes, 
and there was one who carried the crozier all blaain^ 
with gold ; and these were chanting, whilst the soft 
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voices of the nuns sometimes joined in the chorus, 
and again were heard alone. All these things I re- 
membered afterwards, as I saw them, and saw them 
not, and heard them, and heard them not ; for my 
whole attention (and it was ^n intense attention, 
which I can compare to nothing but an effort of the 
soul to deliver itself from the shackles of the flesh, 
and fly to the object of its interest,) was fixed upon 
the nun as she stood at the grating, with her long 
black veil flowing over her white one, and a burning 
taper in her hand, whilst a mortal paleness, the ef. 
feet, no doubt, of feelings too deep for her young 
nature, had effaced every tinge of colour from her lips. 
She was a tall woman, but the dark veil (as she rather 
bowed her head) nearly concealed her features; yet 
what I saw of them was beautiful, and the lower part 
of her face might have been such as would have form- 
ed a model for a Madonna. I thought I traced in its 
contour a resemblance to my wife; and the moment 
my eye first fell upon her, they were placing a crown 
of thorns (which last were ill concealed by the roses 
with which they were mingled) upon her devoted 
head, singing, at the same time, veni sponsa Christi 
accipe coronam quam tibi dominus preparuit in aeter- 
num, by all which I was made to understand that 
the horrid work was finished, and that the sacrifice 
was bound to the horns of the altar. More I recollect 
not, excepting that the whole scene appeared sudden- 
ly, as it were, to move, and be lifted up from before 
my eyes, the choral harmony seeming at the same 
time to die away in the distance ; and I remembered 
no more till I awoke to a horrible consciousness on a 
bed in an apartment, occupied formerly by me before 
I went to America, in the Hotel des Etrangers. 

It seems that I had been brought back to the 
hotel with the assistance of the guide, and there be^ 
ing put to bed, a physician had been sent for ; but 



for myself I can say that I knew nothing of vphatever 
passed about me ; I saw one object only when atrake^ 
or asleep, when actually under the impression of what 
might be called a fit, or when my senses were less de- 
cidedly affected by disease^ and this was the vei)^— 
the veil, which half concealed that beautiful face, and 
seemed to shroud at once from my heart all hope of 
happiness on earth ; nay, it seemed as if it shrouded 
all future hope, liringing my past carelessness and in- 
fidelity so before my eyes, as wholly to darken all 
prospect of my own salvation ; neither could I hear 
or understand any thing which was said to me, my 
ears being filled with the melancholy chant which I 
had heard in the convent repeatedly, and the words 
veni sponsa Christi occipe coronam ; but whilst I was 
in this state no one about me could make out my 
situation, who I was, and what I was, or what had 
affected me so violently ; most of my complaints being 
made in the English language, which no one under- 
stood but the physician ; and he also was a foreigner 
as regarded England. 

Whilst I was in this state, which might have en. 
dui*ed three days, by a wonderful arrangement of a 
kind Providence, who should arrive at the hotel but 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin, with two daughters who were 
about the age of Mary. They were on their route to 
the south of Prance, by which they meant to proceed to 
England. It was natural for the landlord, who knew 
Mr. Martin, to inform him of the uncomfortable situ- 
ation of an unknown guest. Mr. Martin was not the 
man to hear of such a circumstance without interest, 
and in consequence of this he immediately visited me, 
and knowing me at the instant, he set himself to ar- 
range every thing for my comfort as if he had been 
a dear brother. I was not sensible when he first ap- 
peared before me, nor for many hours afterwatds ; in 
consequence of which, although I saw him with nay 
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bodily eyes^ yet I could not difttingnisli his real pre- 
sence from a dream or imagination of my mind. The 
second night which followed his introduction into my 
chamber was that of the crisis of my disorder ; and as 
I had been either stupid or delirious from the' firsts so 
my delitium^ during the earlier part of this nighty a- 
mounted to an extraordinary height^ insomuch that 
I knew not what I did, though I was persuaded that 
I saw before me one of those ivir novices in a white 
?eil which I had seen within the grating at the con. 
Tent. Sometimes she seemed to stand at the foot of 
the bed, and again to approach my pillow, and take 
my hand ; and then I looked, and she was gone ; and 
then it was my wife in all the bloom of her early 
youth, and then she changed and became a nun ; and 
1 saw the^black reil like a shroud rising from her feet 
and enveloping her whole person ; and then would I 
exclaim and call to take away the nun ; and then 
again I would call her back, and bid them remove 
the veil and leave the lady ; and then I thought I saw 
Mr. Martin, and heard his reproaches, and they were 
bitter, so bitter that I could not bear them. 

But at length, it might be thr^e in the morning, 
the fever subsided, and I fell into a long deep sleep 
without dreams, in which a kindly Providence was 
restoring my exhausted frame to a state of convales- 
cence. It was broad day light when I again opened 
my eyes ; I was lying on my back, considerably raised 
by pillows ; the room was shaded by Venetian blinds, 
but it was still and fresh, for the air passed over a 
quantity of roses which were set on stands in the bal- 
cony ; and at the foot of my bed sate Mr. Martin, 
and the fair novice (whom I had seen, or believed I 
had seen, in the night) sate by him. The novice had 
a volume of the holy scriptures in her hand which she 
was reading attentively, and my worthy friend, Mr. 
Martin, was making up for his broken rest by a short 
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alamber as be leaned back in bis cbair. I Iraeir tbat 
I had been in a delirium, and fancied that I bad not 
yet reooFered my recollections ; bat I was too weak 
to reason upon any thing which I saw, and in conse- 
qnence too weak to wonder. 

The features of the norioe were like those of my 
wife, but yet not the same ; yet the resemblance con- 
fused me^ for, as I before remarked^ I could not rea- 
son, and having looked for a minute on the sweety 
pale, downcast countenance, I spoke and said, " Is not 
the dream gone yet ?" Mr. Martin and the young 
lady both sprang up on hearing my Toice, the lady 
drawing bade as if in alarm, my excellent friend com- 
ing forward, and calmly explaining to me how he 
happened to be present. " But that fair nonce,'* I 
replied, " why does she look like my wife ? My wife 
is dead, and has been dead long, and my daughter is 
dead also to me ; why then does any one venture to 
come here looking like my wife ? Tell that lady to go, 
I would rather not see her, she reminds me of what I 
have lost," and I began to weep like a child. " Shall 
I go ? shall I go ? said the young lady, addressing 
Mr. Martin. " No, my child," replied the excellent 
man ; *' approach and kneel to your father, and kiss 
his thin [Mile hand ; tell him that *you are not lost to 
him for ever; that his arrival has retarded the com- 
pletion of the sacrifice, and that you are determined, 
God helping you, to devote yourself henceforward to 
perform the duties of a pious daughter, which are 
more acceptable, let me assure you, in the eyes of 
God, than those cold serrices which are the fabrica- 
tions of impious man." '' Oh ! Mr. Martin," she re- 
plied, still holding back, '* but am I not engaged ? I 
have taken the white veil ; am I not bound ?" " Come 
forward," he said with some authority; ''first fulfil 
the duties which God required when he gave you a 
parent; look again at the book you have in your 
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hand :— -* If a woman also tow a row unto the Lord^ 
and bind herself by a bond, being in her father's 
house in her youth ; and her father hear her vow, and 
her bond wherewith she hath bound her soul, and her 
father shall hold Jiis peace at her ; then all her vows 
shall stand, and every bond wherewith she h>ith 
bound her soul shall stand. But if her father disallow 
her in the day that he heareth ; not any of her vows, 
or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound her soul, 
shall stand ; and the Lord shall forgive her, because 
her father disallowed her,' Numb. xxx. 3— -5. ; and 
then add what you may of vour works of supereroga^ 
tion, and your impious will' worship, as if you could 
be aught else when all is done than an unprofitable 
servant; or as if you could add. aught of merit to the 
one great sacrifice once made for the sins and salva. 
tion of a lost world ;" and as he spoke he drew her, 
half reluctantly, forward, for it was indeed my Mary 
who stood before me, and who had as yet only taken 
the white veil ; and he still used the same gentle 
force, till being near the bed, she sunk upon her 
knees, imd taking my hand, she pressed it to her lips, 
whilst the excellent Mr. Martin pronounced a solemn 
blessing upon us both, adding, " henceforward let no 
one presume to dissolve those domestic ties appointed 
by the Almighty; and grant, oh heavenly Father, 
that this child may never again be in like manner se^ 
parated from her earthly father, unless to be united 
in a still closer bond in that state of holy matrimony 
which was enacted in paradise, ere yet the first pau 
rents of mankind had fallen from their allegiance to 
their Maker." Whilst Mr. Martin pronounced these 
words in a very solemn manner, my daughter, still 
kneeling and holding her lips upon my feeble hand, 
seemed to be violently agitated, so that her whole per., 
SOD shook with a convulsive motion. 

Although I was \^o weak to enter farther into what 
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was pttsiDg thao to nndentand that I had my child 
again, and that eonseqoently I had mistaken another 
for her in the chapel, nevertheless, as it afterwards 
appeared, a few weeks' forther delay would have ac- 
complished the sacrifice of my lovely Mary, who hav- 
ing been persuaded (through the deception of the 
nuns, aided by their extreme ignorance) to take the 
white veil, wanted only a few months of the termina- 
tion of her novitiate under that state. 

It has always astonished me how Mr. Martin, by 
his firmness, so awed the superior as to allow of the 
visit to me; and perhaps it was only with the expec- 
tation of my death, and the fear of her being reclaimed 
by the British government, (which was then in audi 
high favour with the Sardinian court, that it was 
thought nothing could be refused it,) that this favour 
was granted. 

At first we much feared that, as the mind of my 
child was so strongly impressed with the duty of fulfil, 
ling the sacrifice she had intended, she would not resist 
the appeal to her from the convent; but in the eager, 
ness of the superior to recover her prey she acted with 
injudicious haste, and I received a notice to quit the 
state as well as Mr. Martin. 

My daughter, as if astonished, decided to come 
with me, and we delayed not. As it was, months 
passed away before we could bring her mind to uee 
that her return to the world was not a sin not to be 
repented of. But as I have already made my narrativa 
as long as I at first intended it to be ; I shall oondiide 
it in a few words. 

When we moved across the Frendi frontier to An- 
tilles, we remained but a short time to recover my 
strength; we hastened homewards, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin and their daughters accompanying us, and 
passing through Provence, Languedoc, and Guacany^ 
we at length reached Bourdeaux, where we took ablp- 
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ping for England ; tUaking tbat it would be more 
easy and safe for Mary not to remain in a Catholic 
country for a moment longer than needful ; an ar- 
rangement which, at the time, made her yecy uncom. 
fortaUe ; but the change of scene was of much use to 
her, and the society of Mr. Martin's daughters, dur. 
ing the journey, was particularly blessed in bringing 
her mind to the knowledge of the truth. 

When I arrired at home, my father retired from 
business to his pleasant country liouse a few miles from 
London, and there he insisted on my bringing Mary. 
I could ' not entirely at once close my affairs, but I 
passed as much time as I could there, until I had 
wound up my business, when I also joined them. 

Mr. Martin and his family reside near, and we see 
them almost every day ; and if, in the course of events, 
we cannot expect that this most happy arrangement 
of drcHmstances can be of very long endurance, yet 
we may bless God who has made us to feel that he 
who has revealed his Son to our sonls, will assuredly 
with him give us all things whidi are best calculated 
to prooMte oar good on earth, and our happiness in 
the world to come. 

Nice, 4th Fbb. 1832. 



THE BASKET MAKER. 



PREFACE. 



This story is a very plain homespun narrativey but 
we have put it near the end of our series, because it 
beloii|Qi to older people than the rest of our stories. 



Here we cone dovn into ooauBOo ewerj daj life, into 
the house of a bamUe badkCt maker ; and yet I am 
quite sure that ereiy one of you, my youug readers, 
will admire and respect the humble Alice, as much as 
if she wore a royal diadem. Thus, whatever it {leases 
God to make his glory manifest in ressels of day, 
howerer mean they may be, we can not but acknow. 
ledge the dirine hand ; and if we are Christians, we 
can not but earnestly hope that he wiD, in like man. 
ner, also manifest his glory in ouraelves. 



If my reader is not disposed to descend into lowly 
life I would advise him not to read my little book, aL. 
though I could promise him that I wUl not ii 
him into any society whidi might give offence to 
most refined and delicate feelings. 

I am a basket maker by trade, and my dwelling for 
many years past has been on the road between London 
and Hackney. When I first established myself there, 
my house, though built in a fine with those on either 
side fronting the road, was so distinct from CYcry 
other, that one roust have called aloud indeed before 
one could have made a neighbour hear, even in the 
stillest hour of night ; behind my bouse was all open 
field, and our little garden was never at that time de- 
prived of the rays of the sun by the shadows of other 
bouses ; truly it was a pleasant spot then, and is well 
enough at this time ; and I love it the more because 
it was there that I brought my dear Aly, only three 
days after our marriage, for I fetched her from tbe 
country as far off as Bulmarsh.heath in Berkshire; and 
it was there, too, where all my babies, to the number 
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of vereti, first saw the light, and from whence two 
passed in their tender infancy into the arms of their 
blessed Saviour; it was there, too, that my wife 
gently led me from a state of spiritual death into the 
light of everlasting life ; not that I should say that 
she did this in her own strength — that would indeed 
be asserting too much even of the best of wives — ^but 
that she was made the means, in the hands of a higher 
power ; and blessed indeed are those who are thus 
employed ! And truly she had a weary work with me 
for some years, for I had a mighty notion of my own 
wit and wisdom, and a very mean one of that of other 
people, especially of women in general, an opinion 
which I had got from observing too much of the va- 
nity and levity of many young girls in the streets, 
and the houses of my acquaintance, being little in- 
clined to look inwards, and see the follies of my own 
heart. Yet to speak as the world would speak, I was 
never a bad husband ; I never drank or spent money 
on myself unnecessarily ; I kept a regular account of 
my incomings and outgoings, and if I was not always 
as kind and tender to Aly as I ought to have been, 
considering how much she deserved of me, yet I loved 
her dearly, and that with an invariable constancy. 

My house was small, having the shop and the kit- 
chen on the ground floor, and as many rooms on the 
first and second floor. When we had been in it about 
a year, an opportunity offered for us to take a respect- 
able lodger, an old lady, who had known my wife 
from a babe ; and it was then for the first time that 
we incurred a debt, and run ourselves out as much as 
fifty pounds in buying furnitui^, and some other little 
expences attending on the birth of our first-born, 
James, which happened near about that period. By 
dint of hard labour and much self-denial we brought 
the fifty down to forty in a few months ; but for three 
years after that the * debt fluctuated between thirty 



and iarij, being sometiinen down as low «8 thiFty, and 
then up again to near fovtv ; and we ooutd only keep 
up our cr^it by shifting this debt from one sbomlder 
to another^ as it were, and by running up IhUs in one 
quarter whilst endeaTOuring to pay them off in an- 
other. 

Trade at that time was rather at a stand stilly and» 
as I have often thought on reflecting on the subject, 
had we not happened to hare taken the lady in when 
we did, we should never hare been able to have mus- 
tered the money for our rent; but what she paid us 
assisted us greatly in this particular, and yet tbe 
great debt hung like a weight of iron on my heart, 
and often made roe break out in murmurs against 
Providence, which impiety, on my part, always 
brought my wife to tears: — 

" Oh ! Joseph, Joseph," she would say, ** whatever 
you do, if you love me, if you love your children, ut- 
ter not a word against your heavenly Father. Look 
round you : where can your eye rest but upon tokens 
of the divine love? And then, my dear husband, if 
you consider these tokens, as they truly are, the ear- 
nest of those eternal, invisible, and allLglorious mer- 
cies which God the Son has procured by his death for 
those who are brought to love him ; surely your con. 
plaints would be changed into songs of praise, and 
your tears be turned into smiles." 

Sometimes, when she would argue thus with me, I 
was brute enough to answer roughly, and again I 
would be sullen and take up my h|it and walk out at 
the door ; nevertheless her words were not lost upon 
me, no, they sank deep into my heart; neither did 
they fail of their purpose, according to the beantiAil 
words of the prophet, Isaiah Iv. 10, 11. " For as the 
rain cometb down, and the snow from heaven, and re. 
turneth not thither, but waterath the earth, siad nak* 
eth it bring forth and bud, thajt it may give seed to 



the fi^wer, and hreftd to the ^l(»r ; ao akftU ny w»rd 
be tliftt gQ»A forth out of myvouth; it sbaU not 
return unto me void; bat it shall accomplisli that 
which I please, and it sball prosper in the tiung 
whereto I sent it**' 

But perhaps you will wonder^ my friends^ how a 
humble basket maker's wife could find words to ex. 
press herself so truly and so beautifully on such deep 
matters as my Aly did, and eepeeially could you but 
know what a plain, unpresuming, simple person she 
was ; but be that was her teacher is a cfinoe oncii and 
who can set a limit to the power of such a teacher. 

HowoFcr, although my Aly thus continually en* 

couraged me to look upward with hope, nay, with 

assurance* that all would be well with us and with 

our children in the end, yet the weight of our debt 

hung upon my spirits> and we were put to many shifts^ 

^ and had to endure many prifations. At these I used 

%' (rfieDtimea to grumble, but I do not know that I re. 

*> coIJect one word of complaint ever proceeding from 

the mouth of my dear wife ; and she wovJd often say 

to me, after we had dined on potatoes and a little dice 

of butter, ^'See, Joseph, how well our little ones 

look," for we. had two by that time; ''and think how 

many poor creatures, better than ourselves, ha?e their 

whole lATiag on worse food than this." 

.But I was unbelioTing still. At length, I remem- 
ber» we had had a havd winter, and on Easter eie we 
were exeeediagly short of money, yet I was very ur» 
gent with my w^a to buy plumbs for a pudding tim 
next day. 

*< We can do without a pudiiing, Joseph^" she an* 
^ siRttred ; '' we shall hare a bit of meai to mark the 

yA day ; let ue wait for the podding tUl- another year." 
■J\t " And what for ?" I adced. " Have not I waited 

^ year after year for belter timesi and. are we not just 
^■u where we weie?" 
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She got. up as I spoke^ taking up the babe, who lay 
in her arms^ and reaching the Bible from the shelf^ 
pointed, out these words to me, Psalm xxxrii. 7* 
** Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him/' 

*' It's what I can't do," I answered. She burst into 
tears on this, and her face dropped upon that of the 
babe, and she was quite agitated and convulsed, as it 
were, by her sobs. 

Aly was not a woman who gave way to tears on all 
occasions ; I was therefore the more moved at this^ 
and said, <' Why, what have I done or said to trouble 
you so ? Come, cheer up, I did not mean to say any 
thing unkind." 

*' Nor did you," she answered, ^' as far as related to 
me, for you are as good a husband as woman ever 
had ; but it seemed to me, when yon said you could 
not wait upon God, that there was a death.blow to all 
my hopes. What prosperity, Joseph, I ask," she add- 
ed, raising her head, and fixing her gentle yet sor- 
rowful eyes fully upon me, ^' What prosperity can be 
looked for in that house where the master acknow- 
ledges that he can not trust his God ? Oh Joseph^ 
dear Joseph, I would rather have reason to believe 
that your heart was converted to your God than re- 
ceive the forty pounds down on my hand which was 
to pay the debts which hang so heavy on my heart." 

I looked at her as if she had uttered some words in an 
unknown tongue ; and in very deed her language was 
an unknown one to me ; for although each word was 
intelligible, I could no more have participated in, or 
comprehended the sentiment she meant to convey, 
than a babe of a year old ; however, I made no answer, 
but went out of the kitchen to shut up the shop, and 
then taking up my hat walked out of the bouse, tak- 
ing my way towards the fields. 

The moon was then quite young, and the air was 
soft and balmy ; there were stars innumerable in the 
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hearens; it was a glorious night; bat there was a 
thorn in my breast; I felt more than commonly sad^ 
and yet I could not describe what sort of sorrow it 
was wherewith I was exercised. 

Was it worldly sorrow, and the dread of the effects 
of my debts ? or, was it that Aly had at length pre. 
vailea (by the divine blessing) to make me see that I 
was an ungrateful, unbelieving being, one who receiv. 
ed the good things of this life without thankfulness, 
and was ready to quarrel with Providence when things 
did not turn out just to my wishes? At any rate, 
there was, that evening, a change working in my 
mind, my thoughts tumbling and tossing within me 
like a boiling ocean ; I was angry with my God, angry 
with my wife, and more angry with myself, and from 
time to time I broke out in audible murmurs against 
the decrees and arrangements of Providence ; for I 
could not understand God's dealings with man, and 
wickedly and arrogantly thought that if I were in the 
place of the Supreme Being, and possessed of his 
potver, I would order things very differently : — ^fool 
that I was, that I could not understand even that 
which may be known of him by his works and word ; 
for, as I afterwards was assisted to see, he ever is 
taking those measures with the human race which 
will in the end produce the most mighty sum of hu- 
man felicity, and although he sometimes seems to 
cause grief, yet it is upon the same principle on which 
a father allows his rebellious boy to dip his fingers 
into a burning candle, in order that he may learn to 
dread the power of the consuming element on another 
occasion. Thus are we permitted to suffer evil, and 
to know our own weakness and depravity, by sad and 
painful experience, in order that we may learn to 
choose the good and eschew the evil ; and when fully 
r' convinced, by the divine blessing, of our own insuffii- 
^ ciency, he unites us with himself, and makes our 
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case as sure aad fast Cdf ever as his own ikrooe of 
gkry. 

But all this bad hitherto been dark and incompre* 
hensible to me^ although my wife had eodeaTOured to 
state it to roe times without niiBiber; nevertheless 
her labours were not to be lost, through the dirine 
merey towards, my unworthy self; and, as I s^d be. 
forsy I felt that night, as I paced up and down the 
fiekis at the bade of my house, such a stirring within 
me, as if all the thoughts, eril or otherwise, which 
had ever crossed my mind, were rising in opposition 
against each other. One moment I was for going to 
the ale house, and drowning my troubles in liquor ; 
then I was for making a merit to myself with my God 
by church going and strictness of lue; then I was for 
giving i^ my house, selling my furniture, and enlist. 
ing as a soldier ; then would I go home, and asif my 
wife to pay for me ; any thing, in short, but consent. 
ing to throw myself unconditionally and in my own 
person on Christ, my Lord and brother ; and thus my 
mind worked, till at length a thing happened to nae 
which had not happened for years before^— I bunt 
into a violent flood of tears, and quite sobbed again^ 
and the feeKng which followed • was the sweetest I 
ever remember ; I can only describe it by saying that 
I can fiuiCT it was something like that which inspired 
these words in the prodigal son— -^ I will arise, and 

go. to my &ther, and will say unto him. Father, I 
ave sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am 
no more wotthy to be called tby son ;" aeoordin^y, 
being- inwired by this warm and tender feelings I 
hastened home, and letting mysdf in to the shop t^ 
the pass key^ I heard my wife's voice, a& she sate na 
the rodcing ehtar by the kitchen fire lulling our littia 
Aly to sleep; she was singing a hymn; her taaaa 
were sad ; yet I thought I had never heard s wocta w 
in my lil^ and the words were— 
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**Ob! G«4, oiiv Mp in agM piBl^ 

Oar hope fot fean to mdm» 
Our iMtar firoB the •tormy Uast, 

And our eternal home.'*— 

I stood a while in the sfaop^ and it being dark wiiere 
I W9LBy I saw her distinctly as the light flidcered from 
the fire on her gentle face. I then stepped silently 
in to the kitchen, — ^for I felt like one full of shame 
for former offences^ and yet hardly knowing how to 
exprete myself^^-and sitting down, opposite to her, I 
said, '* Aly, dear, yoa are right, we will not have the 
pudding to-morrow, and I can't say but I am sorry 
that I said those words which I did/' adding, *' Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief." 

Were I the finest of writers, which I am not, being 
but a moderate scribe, although I received an educa- 
tion much above my pretensions, I should despair of 
describing the sweet, bright look which my wife gave 
me as I uttered these last words. It was a look 
which, however, I shall never forget to my dying day ; 
and yet from that time for some weeks I continued 
very low, and mv appetite (ailed so entirely that my 
wife was alarmed, and would have had me send for a 
doctor, but I put her cfff; it was, however, during 
that period that I was led really to pray, and to lift 
up my heart to God whilst I was at work. 

Thus things went on till the week before Easter, at 
which time the good lady on our first floor was taken so 
ill, and required so much attention, that we were oblig. 
ed to call m the assistance of the daughter of a neigh, 
bour whom I had always thought to be a very honest 
and respectable woman ; this girl accordingly came 
backwards and f(»rwards, sometimes holding the infiiat, 
and sometimes waiting on the lady, and she pleased us 
very well. The lady however, began to get better on 
the Thursday, and on the Saturdmy mormng, whikt 
I was in the shop, a penny-post letter, dated from the 



all is owing to perM>iM dose round about us. Now, 
will you oblige ine so far — ^will jon put your hat on, 
and taJce the money this very night, ana pay all we 
owe ? There is thirty-six pounds in the bag, God be 
praised !" sho added, <* and perhaps tvro pounds in the 
till>«-4nd I could, at a push, borrow a few shillings 
frcm our good lady above stairs. Now, do oblige me, 
Joseph ; do go this night, and then to-morrow, with 
the divine permission, with what light spirits shall we 
hail the happy and holy morning ! Dear Joseph, gram 
me only this favour." 

^' What is the woman in such a hurry for ?" I repli- 
ed. " Why, Aly, I have been thinking that it would 
answer much better to lay out this money, or part 
of the money, in materials for our work, rather than 
to"— 

She interrupted me ; *' It is not ours, Joseph,*' she 
said, << whilst we owe it to others. If it were only in 
a worldly point of view, think what credit we should 
get among our neighbours by this act of justice; and 
then when our heatenly Father has been so good«-80 
wonderfully good — as to put it in our power to re- 
lieve ourselves of the burtnen of debt which has lon^ 
lain so heavily on our hearts, would it not be tempt'- 
ing him if we refused to use his gift for the purpose 
which he no doubt intended ?" 

''But Air, you need not tell me," I answered, 
*' that the debt has lain heavily on your mind ; you 
have never shewn me that it did." 

*^ Have not I ?" replied Aly, with the tears in her 
bright eye. *' Ah, Joseph !" she added, *' have I not 
worked and denied myself every thin? I could pos- 
sibly spare, and should I have done this had I not 
felt the burthen ?". and again she pleaded, and plead, 
ed even with tears, that I would go out immediately 
and pay the bills, until other customers came in to 
cut short the dialogue. 
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At six o'clock, and not before^ the shop being empty, 
Aly called me into tea^ and then commenced her en- 
treaties again with an earnestness and pertinacity I 
had never before witnessed in her. 

It has always been a habit of mine^ and I belicFe it 
is that of most husbands when there is any little 
&mily dispute, to become more loud and decisive in 
their tones and expressions of denial, in proportion as 
they feel their resolutions giving way ; m accordance 
with which custom, when I began to feel that my 
wife was right and that I wa9 wrong, I thundered 
out the following words: "I wish, woman, you would 
let me manage my own affairs; the money is safe 
enough in the great chest, and there, at all events, it 
shall lie till Monday, and then I shall consider what 
I shall do with it ; but you and the children must be 
put into mourning, and that, with a full suit of black 
for me, will take seven pounds at the very least out 
of the thirty-six." 

My wife made no answer to this ; but getting up 
in haste went to the door which opens on the stair 
foot, and there started back as persons do who are 
suddenly met by one they did not expect. The per. 
son who encountered her was Anne House, bringing 
down the tea things from the lady ; my wife's eyes 
were full of tears, and her face much flushed, and not 
desiring that the girl should have any idea that t^ere 
had been any thing like a matrimonial dispute be. 
tween her and me, (for such things are never credit, 
able in any line of life,) she turned as suddenly from 
the stair foot, and ran out into the garden, where I 
saw her rub her hand across her eyes, ' at the same 
time picking a rose, and pressing it against them, in 
ordet that it might impart somewhat of its balmy 
coolness to their burning lids. 

I looked after her ; I saw this action ; my heart 
was touched ; I snatched up the biUs, and, whilst the 

T 
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girl was busy in some other direction^ ran up to tfae 
chest, brought down the money, and having emptied 
the till, ran out, and so well performed my wife's be- 
hests, that at the end of two hours, for so long I was 
out, I came back with my yellow bag entirely emp. 
tied of its gold and bank notes, and containing nothing 
but three papers of half.pence, worth one shilling 
each, which one of my creditors had giren me in 
change for want of silver, the horrible bills against 
me having been exchanged into so many receipts 
beautifully stamped and duly signed ; and although 
1 had taken every farthing out of the till before I had 
gone out, I was not penny less, for besides the half- 
pence in the. bag, I had received several small pre- 
sents by way of discount (though I could not have 
asked such considerations) to the amount of three or 
four shillings, from my several creditors. 

When I arrived at home, I found the shop shut, 
and the windows closed ; and having let myself in 
with my key, I walked into the kitchen, where I 
found my wife all alone busy with her needle ; but 
there was something of apprehension on her counte- 
nance as she looked up to me, and an expression on 
her features as if she would have asked me where I 
had been. ** There, Aly," 1 said, "there, I have 
done your bidding ; there is the bag empty of all but 
a few pence, and there are the receipts ; and here," I 
added, " here is all that is left of our store," and I 
laid a few odd shillings on the table. The excellent 
woman looked at me for a moment, and then spring- 
ing up, she threw her dear arms round my neck, and 
gobbed quite loud. 

'« Oh ! Joseph, Joseph,'* she exclaimed, *' now in- 
deed am I happy I now indeed is all right !" and she 
clasped her hands, and raised them up in an act of 
thanksgiving to Him from whom all blessings flow, 
calling the day a day of mercieSi a day abounding 
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with tokens and earnests of the divine love ; for it was 
a common feeling of hers to take every temporal be- 
nefit as the earnest of others more glorious and more 
spiritual at a future day ; and so strong indeed was 
her faith that she received every affliction in the same 
spirit, that is, as an act of love, though shenvould, at 
the same time, confess that these temporal chastise, 
roents were not agreeable to flesh and blood. 

It was that evening, for the first time, that I con. 
sented to read and pray with her before we went to 
bed, a custom which, with God's blessing, I have been 
enabled to keep up from that period. 

Before I laid myself down in my bed, I threw the 
bag of half.pence into the chest, because it was heavy 
to carry in my pocket, and locked the box as usual, 
putting away the key. 

I awoke the following morning with the pleasant 
feeling that some thing had happened whi(^h had 
made me very happy ; and because we could not. all 
leave the house, I took my little James in my arms to 
church in the morning, and after dinner my wife took 
the infant with her to the nearest place of worship. 
In the evening, when we had put our babes to bed, 
we took a turn together in ^ur little garden, and I 
thought I had never before enjoyed -so sweet a season 
in the society of my wife; fier talk was all of the na. 
ture of the feelings of our heavenly Father towards 
his people, which she made appear to me, and that 
from scripture itself, was all love, perfect love, intense 
love, even passing that of a mother for her first-born ; 
and I shall never forget tM'o or three scripture pass- 
ages which she brought forwards on that -occasion, 
which passages have ever since appeared to me to be 
more beautiful and tender than any thing which man 
ever spoke or ever wrote: Isaiah xlix. 15. '<Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ^ yea, they 
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me ? Did you not pay the bills^ and bring back tbe 
receipts ?" and the poor woman looked ready to faint. 

I soothed and assured her as speedily as possible, 
for she was as pale as death ; and then the warm 
blood mounted to her cheeks and to her very brow, 
and down she fell on her knees, thanking her heaven- 
ly Father for this new token of his tender care. 

" Can you doubt, now, Joseph," she said, " can you 
doubt now of the paternal care of God } Where should 
we be now, had we hot been guided to do the right 
thing on Saturday night, for the bag is gone, past re- 
covery ? And it little matters ; the wicked men will 
have their punishment in their disappointment, when 
they find the heavy purse to contain only a few pence ; 
and may God bless the disappointment to them ; but 
I fear much," she added, '' that Anne House is at the 
bottom of this ; she was listening, no doubt, on the 
stair foot when we were speaking together on the Sa- 
turday evening; and I greatly dread lest it was by 
her instigation that this villany was contrived. I 
hope I do not wrong her, but niy suspicions are 
strong.'* 

My wife and I then busied ourselves to ascertain 
that nothing else but the bag had been taken ; and 
when we had got the blacksmith to put strong bars 
to the pantry window, things fell into their usual 
course with us, although we never could forget the 
merciful providence by which we had been preserved,, 
as it were, from temporal ruin. 

For years from that time passed before we could 
have raised as much as would have set us free 
from debt, had we not preserved that thirty-six 
pounds; but we shifted to live, and to live comfort- 
ably, and to bring up our children, and settle them 
in the world, since which we have been able to put a 
little by against old age, which is now coming on w\th 
rapid pace. 
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And I can say^ and say with thankfulnesBy that al. 
though I am one of the smallest in the kingdom of 
God^ one of the least worthy among the children of 
men of the dinne favour, and I do not say this from 
'a mere fashion of speaking, but perhaps because I can 
see more of the workings of my own corrupt heart 
than I can possibly do of those of any other; yet that 
ever since that period of my life of which I have given 
a particular account, I have had such continued proofs 
of the divine favour, such assurances that all things 
work together for good to those who are brought, 
through the influence of God the Spirit, to desire to 
be made one with God the Son, that I would rather 
see the wife of my bosom, and every child of whom 
she has made me the happy father, laid low in their 
graves, than see onex)f them impiously desiring to se* 
parate themselves from that God in the union with 
whom all created beings alone can And that happiness 
for which divine mercy originally prepared them, and 
which (this happiness being lost to them through the 
malice of the Evil One) every divine attribute has 
since been exercised to render back to them. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 



PREFACE. 



Whbn you read the Butterfly, you will understand 
one of the many beautiful lessons which God has 
taught us in the book of nature. But perhaps if you 
are a little child, you may never have heard of the 
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book of nature ; and stiU, if you are not very yoilng, 
you may not exactly know what it means. 

The books which you haye been in the halHi of 
reading, are composed of words formed of letters; 
these letters are called characters, and various nations 
hare different characters ; so that if you had never 
learned any but what are called the Roman charac- 
ters, which are ours, you would not read the Greek, 
or the Hebrew, or the Chinese, or the Persian cha. 
racter. 

Now the hook of nature is not written on paper or 
parchment, like the books which men write; but it is 
like a picture wrought upon the whole fiace of the 
earth and in the heavens, and the various objects of 
creation, which come to our knowledge by the senses^ 
are the characters of this book. For instance, the 
glorious sun represents the name and nature of our 
blessed Saviour, and fresh flowing waters the influen- 
ces of the Lord the Spirit; beautiful trees, bearing fruit, 
are the representatives of holy men, who, being 
strengthened and fed by the flowing waters, or infiu. 
ences of the Spirit, and warmed by the Sun of Righ- 
teousness, bring forth the fruits of good works. 

I could say a great deal more of this book of nature^ 
had I room ; but I may hereafter, if it pleases God to 



spare^ iny \i§B, give you a hw more of my ple&sMit 
lessoni^ in which I shall hope to unfold more to you 
of this book of nature, of which the author is a divine 
one. 



It was on a fine morning in the lovely month of May> 
that Mr. Feild walked out with his children in a 
beautiful park which bordered on his pleasant gar- 
den^ and afforded a delightful prospect from the win- 
dows of his house. 

It was one of Mr. Feild's greatest pleasures to walk 
in an afternoon with his children^ when their daily 
tasks were performed ; and it was in these their walk* 
ing hours that he gave them some of their most valu. 
able lessons, taking his subjects from the many lovely 
and curious objects of nature which were spread be- 
fore him, among the vallies and uplands, the lawns, 
groves, and waterfalls, which were inclosed within the 
paling of the park. Sometimes he sate down with 
them under the shade of a tree^ or by the side of a 
brook, and sometimes he gave them leave to wander 
in any direction whither their fancies might lead them, 
yet always insisting that they should not go beyond 
the reach of his voice. 

On the day of which we are writing, the park was 
more delightful than usual. There was a most plea, 
sant odour of hawthorn in the breeze, and the ten- 
der leaves were of a bright and fresh green,-— millions 
of insects were playing in the sun-beams, rejoicing in 
.their new being, and displaying their tiny wings of 
]gold and purple, amethyst and sapphire. 

" Papa," said William, Mr. Feild's eldest son, <' I 
remember coming to this place one very cold day last 
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winter, and I did not then see one of these iosecta*- 
Where were they at that time ?" 

''Perhaps God has made them since/' remarked 
little Mary. '* God made the world in six days, and 
it would take him very little time to make all these 
insects, — they only look like so many small grains' of 
sand, u-ith wmgs put to them." 

" My dear Mary,*' remarked Mr. Feild, " if you 
were a little older, I should say you were talking 
Tery foolishly. Do you not know that every grain of 
sand is quite solid throughout, and as heavy for its 
size as any other stone, whilst these little insects are 
as nicely and finely proportioned, and have all their 
members and vital parts as delicately, and even more 
delicately made than yours? And though we know 
that they are not immortal, and have no souls, yet 
they have their passions, and feelings, and interests 
like ourselves; and they have great care and fore~ 
sight for their young ones, even before they come 
into life." 

" How do people know these things, papa ?" said 
Emma, who was two years older than Mary, and did 
not accustom herself to talk so much without think, 
ing as her little sister did. " Those insects are so 
very small, that we can only see them when they pass 
between us and the sun ; how then can people find 
out their ways, or tell that they are made and pro- 
portioned so nicely ?" 

" By looking at them, my dear," replied the father^ 
*^ through a sort of glass called a microscope, which 
makes them appear a great deal larger than they are. 
By these glasses it is found that many of them are 
most beautiful, and all very curious. Some of them 
are covered with a thick plumage, exceedingly fine 
and delicate, and enriched with the most bright and 
glorions colours. Others are covered with hornj 
scaled/ such as were imitated by the ancient warriors. 
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and such as you hare often seen in old ptctures. 
Others are clothed with an exceedingly minute coat 
of silky hair, of most brilliant tints, some being all of 
one colour, and others shaded off, and blended with 
various hues, like those of the rainbow. ' 

*' The Almighty God, who created all things, has 
indeed shewn his inimitable skill in the forming of 
these little creatures, in a manner by which we are 
made to understand, that, if such delicate attention is 
paid to the myriads of insects, which live their little 
moment on earth, and then perish for erer ; and if he 
can condescend to occupy himself in adorning and en- 
riching these in such a variety of ways, and taking 
care for the snpport and continuation of each separate 
species, we can not expect that any action, or even 
thought of ours, should escape his notice. For what 
can be a plainer proof of that attribute of the Al- 
mighty, which is called Omniscience, than the care 
which he takes in creating and preserving the amaz- 
ing variety of insects !" 

'< But, papa," said William, " I think that you are 
using some words which Mary will not understuid, 
and you have asked me to remind you when you use 
hard words." 

" I thank you, my dear boy," said Mr. Feild, *' for 
remembering so well what I have desired you to do ; 
and in order to find out what' Mary understands ci 
what I have just said, she shall repeat it to me in her 
own language." 

<^Why, papa," said Mary, "you told us^ that if 
God can watch and take care of so many little insects, 
all at the same time, we can not think that he will 
not know when we do any thing naughty, or hare any 
bad thoughts." 

*• Very well, my little Mary," replied Mr. Feild ; 
f' but do you know the meaning of the word Omni, 
scient ?" 
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'« No» ]M|«t" mM Mary; •'bat I knov tkat it is 
oae of tlMMe wmds i^idi peaple ny when tlicy talk 
abantGod." 

«Ii maans kiiowiag efcrj thing," nod Mr. FeiM ; 
" God knows every tbing, and sees every thii^y and 
tkarsfeie these words are written in IMnews it. 13. 
' Neither is there any creatnre that is not asm. 
aifeal in his sight; hot all things are naked and 
opened anto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do.'- 

<* Flesae, papa," said Emma, '< to tdl ns something 
BMre ahoat insects, what yon have told as already is 
so very corions." 

«< Insects, my dear diildren," said Mr. Feild, '< are 
divided into 12 different orders, and these ordm are 
again sabdivided into different fiunilies ; and it would 
take more than a long life to study the varions habits 
and appearances of only a small part of these diflevent 
species. But there are people who have given their 
minds to these things, and we are greatly oUiged to 
them for the books arbich they have written, and the 
very curimis aoconats they have given us of many of 
these little creatares." 

** Papa," said William^ '' I should maeh like to 
know the names of die 12 dasses dP insects." 

*' Were I to give them to you now, my dear son, 
you would not remember them ; but it would be well 
worth your while to make yourself farther acquainted 
with these subjects. The studv of the works of God 
in the natural world, of flowers, insects, birds, beasta, 
and trees, with the heavenly bodies, is that which 
renders our walks in the country ever new and ever 
profitable ; and then when we are made to understand 
that all the works of nature are so formed, and ao ar. 
ranged^ as to be tjrpes and emblems of things unseen 
and spiritual, then tfiere is indeed another new aad 
delightful proqiect opened for our oonsideratioii,^-* 
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•ucfa a one iodeed as dark and ignorant persona can 
not even conceire." 

Mr. Feild was interrupted in this place by his 
youngest girl, who requested him to tell her what 
types and emUems are. 

" T3rpe8 and emblems, my dear child," replied the 
good father, '<are representations which agree in 
some particulars .with the thing represented, but not 
in all. Everv Christian/' continued he, '< knows that a 
milk white hunb is the type of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
because it resembles him in these particulars, Tiz. 
that it is harmless and meek, and makes no resistance 
when shorn or slain. The sun is also a type of 
Christ, because it illuminates, warms, and animates 
the whole earth. The sea is a type of a multitude of 
unholy men, because it rages and storms, and dashes 
against the shore, and tries to break its bounds. And 
trees are types or emblems of good and bad men, who 
profess Christianity, because they grow in the wilder- 
ness and the garden of Ood, and are clothed with 
leaves, and bear fruit, good or bad. And insects, my 
dear William," continued Mr. Feild, '< afford, one 
and all, very curious types of the various states of 
man, from his first entering into being, until his go- 
ing out of this world into eternity." 

«' How is that, papa," said the little boy ; ** I don't 
understand it?" 

'' Can you tell me, William," re{>lied Mr. Feild, 
f' what are the various states in which human crea- 
tures are known to be ?" 

'< I would rather you would tell me, papa," replied 
William ; '< for though I have some notion of what 
you wish me to say, yet I know that I shall make 
some blwider." 

'* Well then, my dear, I will tell you," said the 
£iither. << Every human creature goes through four 
states ^--The first, is that whidi is before breath and 
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life are given to an infanL — The second, after lie is 
born, and is able to eat, and drink, and grow, and use 
his limbs ; this state lasts till death. — The thirds is 
when belies a dead and dull corpse in the grare. — 
And the fourth, when he bursts his tomb, and comes 
forth either to everlasting life or everlasting misery." 

" But, papa," asked Emma^ " how can insects be 
like us in these things ?" 

" I will explain this immediately, my dear/' said 
Mr. Feild. " And first, I must make you understand 
that all insects pass through four states; and you 
must now hear some hard words, which you must try 
to remember. The first of these states is that of the 
egg. All insects are born from eggs, which are laid 
by their mothers in some safe place, and left there till 
the time of their being hatched ; for insects do not, 
in general, tend and watch their offspring; or sit and 
hatch their eggs, as birds do; but commonly die after 
they have laid their eggs." 

" But, papa, how do the old insects know where 
to put their eggs ?" said William. 

** They are taught bv God, how and in what man- 
ner to do this best for the safety of their unborn young 
ones," replied Mr. Feild ; '* and great indeed must be 
the wisdom and power of that Ood who thus care- 
fully instructs these little creatures, and leads them 
to do thus wisely and prudently in their generations." 

" Keally, papa, all this is verv curious," remarked 
William ; '* and now please to tell us what is the next 
state of insects, when they come out of their eggs." 

''When insects come out of their eggs/' replied Mr. 
Feild, '' which each family does at that time of the 

?ear, best suited to its nature, they are named Larvae, 
^he larviB of different insects are what we call cater- 
pillars, grubs, maggots, and worms. Thev are of dif- 
ferent shapes and colours, according to the difierenl 
fiunilies to which they belong. During this timei 
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they crawl, or roll about, baving no wings wherewith 
to rise in the air,* and are exceedingly greedy of food» 
eating voraciously of every thing supplied for their 
use by Providence. In this state they answer to 
man, from the hour of his birth to that of his death ; 
and when we look on these worms, maggots, or grubs, 
or whatever else you may choose to call them, we may 
understand what we ourselves are by nature, namely, 
earthly, greedy, sensual creatures; — born indeed to 
immortality, but carrying about with us vile bodies, 
which may say unto the worm, ' Thou art our mother,' 
that i^ we partake of thy nature." 

'' Well then, papa, it seems that without grace we 
are all grubs, maggots, and worms," said William. 
'^ Well, sometimes when I have done wrong, I have 
thought myself worse than the vilest insect. But, 
dear papa, what comes next to the larvae? — I have not 
forgotten the word, — What is Uie next change which 
insects go through ?" 

" Insects remain in the state of grubs or maggots, 
some only a few hoars, days, or weeks, and some se- 
veral months or years," replied Mr. Feild. '' They 
then cease eating, fix themselves in a safe place, and 
lie for a time swathed and trussed up like babes in 
swaddling clothes, being enclosed in a kind of outer 
skin or cone. The silk worm, and some others, have 
this outer skin enveloped in a sort of silk, some of 
which is tinged with gold, for which reason the an- 
cients called them Chrysalidae and Aurelise." 

''Oh ! papa, that reminds me," said William, ''that 
I have often found insects shut up in a kind of bag, 
or between two leaves, and lying like dead things. 
But what are we to call insects in this state ?" 

" They are called Pup89» my dear William," re- 
plied Mr. Feild ; *' and as I berore said, the ancients 
named the bags in which some of them are enclosed, 
Chrysalidae or Aurelias, from their golden colour. 



Tk&f kftve abo been cdled pods or luskfl^ and beuia 
aad cfltoo ni i A nd wdm teU wnt, what an insect lyiag 
as it were in a deep sleep, in bis pupa statSy is Bsost 
like, mj dear William ?" sud Mr. FeiML 

Eama vaa dboot to answer, bot William placed bis 
band onheraMmtb soBMvbat baslily, saying, **'So, 
FswBSj tbat is not fiiir ; you baine left me to answer 
all dM bard' qoestioBfliy and now yon want to sbew 
Tsar.deTemeas by answering tbe easy one& Any 
iiody migbt tdl wbat an insect lying asleep, wA 
wrapped np in bis winding sbeet, is most like. It is 
like a man wbo, baring eat, and drank, and lired out 
bis time in tbis world, Kes down in bis grare, and le- 
nmins in tbe sle^ of death, waiting tiH bis fourth 
state abooU come." 

''Very well, my dear boy," said Mr. Feild; «yet 
I do not know why all this' might not bare been said, 
without putting yourself into so violent an agitation.'* 
Because Emma would speak, papa,"' replied WiU 



•^ WeU," Slid Mr. FeiM, <<and now it shaU be £m. 
ma's tarn to speak. What, Emma, is that state of 
man into wbidi be enters after death ?" 

''An immortal state, papa, either of misery or 
happiness," replied the little giri. 

«< It is an awful truth, Emma," said Mr. FeiM, 
« that man, whether raised again to happiness or aai. 
ssry, enters after death into a new state of bein^ 
where his ftcuhies will probably be enlarged, and bis 
body set ftee from its present infirm and perishiii^ 
slate— a circumstance which will add as much to the 
misery otthe wicked, as to tbe happiness of the re- 
deemed. In like manner, with few exceptions^ every 
insect, when liberated from his state of sleep, enters 
apaa a new anode of ezisteace, and is fnmisned with 
wings, and, in many instances, wonderfully be att t ifi ed 
and ekratod in tbe-acala of bdng*" 
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'^What is this new state called, papa?" adced 
William. 

" The Imago, my dear boy," said Mr. Peild, " be- 
cause having laid aside its mask, and cast off its bands, 
it is then become the true representative, or image, 
of its kind, and a perfect creature in its way, — such 
as we hope to be, when death shall be swallowed up 
in victory." 

*' Really, papa/' said Emma, *' the more I hear of 
all this, the more curious I find it. Only think, that 
in the history of these little insects we should find a 
sort of picture of our whole lives, and even of what 
we are to be, — ^how very wonderful !" 

'' Indeed, my dear Emma, it is wonderful, and so 
wonderful, that the ancients, who were not blessed 
as we are with the knowledge of true religion, thought 
they saw the emblem of the immortality of the soul, 
in the metamorphosis of the butterfly from a cater- 
|)illar ; though they could not see, at the same time, 
that of the resurrection of the bodyl" 

" What do you mean by that, papa ?" asked Emma. 

" Why, my dear," returned Mr. Feild, " the an- 
cient heathens never had any idea that the body would 
rise again, though it was well understood by Job, who 
uses this expression, * For I know that iny Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
'the earth : and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.' " 

'^ Really, papa," replied Emma, " 1 think the an- 
cients were very dull then; for, however difierent a 
caterpillar may be from a butterfly, yet it is very cer- 
tain, that it is the same creature that was shut up in 
the chrysalis which comes out with wings, — is not it, 
papa?" » 

*'Tobe sure it is, my dear; but then there is so 
much difference between a beautiful butterfly, and a 
iieavy crawling caterpillar, that we can hardly wonder 

u 
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that they, who knew nothing of the resurrectkn of 
the body, should only see the emblem of the soul io 
the glorious winged insect whidi broke forth from 
the winding-sheet; and this resemblance they thought 
so perfect, and so striking, that the Greeks gave the 
same name to a butterfly as to the human souL" 

'< What is that name, papa ?" asked William. 

" Psyche, my dear boy," replied Mr. Feild; "and 
the old Egyptians made a very curious fable about 
-Psyche/' 

"You say, papa," said WilHam, "that most in- 
sects go through the same changes as the butterfly; 
but they do not all come out of their sleep in the glo^ 
rious form of butterflies, do they? For there are 
many insects that have wings, that are very ugly, and 
very mischievous and cruel, armed with stings^ and 
very dreadful and terrible." 

" There are, my dear child," answered Mr. Peild; 
" and therefore if we apply the emblem of the beauti- 
ful butterfly to' glorified human beings when arisen 
from the dead, we may apply that of the hornet, and 
other evil insects, to those persons who enter into an 
immortality where there is no hope of blessedness ; 
Daniel xii. 2. ^ And many of them that sleep in the 
di>st of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.' *' 

" Really, papa," said William, " these things are 
very strange. I shall never see an insect flying aboat, 
without thinking of the resurreetion, and of the time 
when we shall all rise from our graves, and spread 
our wings, and enter into a new life. Oh ! how do I 
hope that we may then be amongst those of whom the 
butterfly is the emblem." 

"We shall be, my dear boy," said Mr. Feild, " stxcii 
as we were, when we entered the grave, in kind, though 
not in degree. Of whatever nature the pupa was be- 
fore it sunk into its state of sleep, so will it be when 
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Like thee the helpless insect lived* 
Like thee be tuiled, like thee he spun, 
Like thine his closing hour arrived, 
His labour ceased, his web was done. 

And sbalt tbou, numbered with the dead, 
No happici; state of being know ? 
And shall no future morrow shed 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 
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